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LUMBER CLASSIFICATIONS. 


One of the most important matters taken up by the 
transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is that pertaining to 
classifications of the various traffic associations 
which govern the application of lumber rates to other 
articles. In a recent communication C. I. Millard, 
chairman of the transportation committee, outlined 
the situation in these.terms: 

The classifications now in effect, covering the territory 
west of the Illinois-Indiana state line, permit the applica- 
tion of lumber rates on flooring, ceiling, casing, base, siding 
and carpenters’ molding. Sut shipments to points in the 
Central Traffic Association and Trunk Line _ territories, 
which cover all stations lying east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line, north of the Ohio river, including the articles 
named, cannot be carried at lumber rates. 

It is the opinion of the committee, which is shared by 
many eminent traffic men, that since the originating lines 
publish rates on lumber rough and dressed to the stations 
named such autherization in their tariffs overrides the re- 
strictions of the classification associations, and that as 
flooring, ceiling, siding, casing and base are universally 
recognized as dressed lumber these articles are clearly 
entitled to lumber rates, but since carpenters’ moldings are 
especially restricted we beg to call the attention of members 
to these facts. 

As we have been advised that the provisions of the Hep- 
burn act include as violation of the law any general billing 
of mixed articles the committee feel that it is their duty to 
advise all members of this ruling, and to suggest that 
intil the movement, which is now on foot to secure relief 
from this unreasonable rate on the articles named, is made 
the shipping tickets show the contents of the car. 

It is the belief of the committee that, those shipments 
viginating on lines which carry those articles at lumber 
ate up to the point of delivery to their connections at the 
‘entral Traffic Association territorial boundaries, their por- 
ion of the through rate can only be assessed at lumber 

ites, but if the inspectors of these associations find articles 

iher than those taking lumber rates in the car they will 
et up the charges on the entire carload to the fourth, fifth 
sixth class rate, which will result in an overcharge on 

‘ entire carload of from 3 to 5 cents a hundred 








This is a matter which the National association, 
vorking through its transportation committee and 
tiliated organizations, should straighten out in some 
‘utisfaetory way. ‘The ease is clearly and concisely 
tated in the extract from Chairman Millard’s letter 
which is given. It is a question which appeals di- 
reetly to the interests of lumber manufacturers and 
isers, inasmuch as upon its satisfactory settlement 
lepend in a measure prices to be paid and profits to 
be realized on shipments of mixed rough and dressed 
stock, : 


Inasmuch as the various transportation companies 
now agree upon through joint rates on various kinds 
of commodities it is apparent that they also must 
agree upon the manner in which such commodities are 
to be classified. Joint rates are made inapplicable 
where classifications disagree. 


HARDWOOD STOCKS, SOUTH. 


Direct reports from operators in various parts of the 
south are far from satisfactory with respect to condi- 
tions now obtaining at the mills. River mills in the 
central hardwood belt which depend largely upon tides 
for their log supplies with few exceptions have been 
able to operate part of the time only during: the last 
two or three months. Some of these plants have been 
closed for the time being and their future operation 
will depend upon the ability of those in charge to 
devise some means of securing logs. This is true par- 





ticularly of the poplar mills of Tennessee, Kentucky 
and along the Ohio river. Where logs are brought in 
by rail the plants have been operated with little loss 
of time, but the rail logged mill is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Away from the streams in mountain districts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia the mills have 
been run to better advantage, but where the plants 
are located off the railroads considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in hauling the product to shipping 
points. Small mills throughout the hardwood belt 
which depend largely upon the farmers for their log 
supplies have been run to better advantage than have 
any other class of mills. The high prices now being 
paid for logs bring on to the market timber which 
heretofore could not be handled at a profit. This 
method of securing logs is a costly one. The transpor- 
tation charge from point of origin to the mill usually 
is heavy. It requires energy to pick up sufficient logs 
in this way to enable manufacturers to run their mills 
to full capacity. 

Along the Mississippi and its tributaries in the 
hardwood belt, south of its confluence with the Qhio 
river, wet weather has interfered seriously with log- 
ging and mill operations. Many of the larger plants 
have during the last few months used up practically 
all their surplus supply of logs and it is said web 
footed cattle are the only kind it would be possible to 
use in woods work at this time. The ground is soft 
and at many points it has been fovnd impossible to 
operate with either oxen or mules, necessitating the 
use of steam skidders where the woods operations make 
their employment possible. Under the conditions in 
which logging work is now being done the cost is 
materially greater because the work becomes more 
difficult and the crews find it impossible to put in what 
ordinarily is considered an average day’s work. 

Owing to coaditions which now prevail and which 
for weeks and months have interfered with the woods 
and mill work stocks have dwindled at perhaps a 
majority of points of manufacture. In view of the 
continued heavy demand for hardwoods of all kinds 
little if any opportunity will be given to increase mill 
stocks. Perhaps the majority of producers expect a 
greater reduction in their lumber supplies before the 
elose of the year. High quality lumber is bringing 
good prices. Demand is of such a diversified character 
that all grades and qualities meet with ready sale 
when offered. Searcity of high grade stocks has re- 
sulted in bringing considerable quantities of low grade 
material on to the market. This represents the prod- 
uct of the smaller mills, which is not manufactured or 
graded as carefully as is the product of the larger and 
hetter equipped plants. Small operators sometimes are 
unable to understand why they cannot secure the high 


prices reported to be paid other concerns. The expla- 
nation is that their stock is not worth as much as that 
produced with the best facilities that can be brought 
together and handled by experts from the time the log 
leaves the woods until the lumber is loaded on cars 
and shipped to consumers. 

Few changes were made in the recently issued price 
list. An advance of $1 to $2 was made in poplar and 
plain oak, while a reduction in value of quarter sawed 
red oak and several other items was recommended. 
These changes make the list prices correspond to those 
being received by many of the largest factories in the 
hardwood trade. 


PRINCIPALS BOUND BY AGENT. 


A complaint has been filed with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission by the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Company, of Baltimore, Md. The complaint alleges 
that May 31, 1906, and July 17, 1906, respectively, 
the company shipped two carloads of lumber from 
Ford, Va., to Brooklyn, Md., the consignments totaling 
110,450 pounds. These shipments were sent over the 
lines of the Norfolk & Western and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad companies. The lumber company alleges that 
this lumber was sold after it had been quoted by the 
Baltimore agent of the defendants a rate of 13% 
cents per 100 pounds between the two points men- 
tioned, and that the sale was made with this trans- 
portation charge considered as a part of the delivered 
cost of the lumber. The complaint further alleges 
that the railroad companies charged and collected a 
freight bill based on a 161%4-cent rate. It is also 
stated in the complaint that the 1314-cent rate be- 
tween Ford, Va., and Brooklyn, Md., was put into 
effect August 6 of this year. 

If all of the above statements are correct it is diffi- 
cult to see why the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be appealed to. Assuming that before the 
1314-cent rate went into effect the 1614-cent rate was 
operative, it would appear that the agent merely 
quoted a proposed freight schedule as being in force, 
which possibly had been decided upon but was not 
yet operative. This being so, there would be but one 
course open to the court and that would be, under the 
new law, to direct the shipper to pay the legal published 
rate. It is unfortunate such mistakes occur but in cases 
of this kind the published rate is the only legal basis 
for assessing freight. 


AGAIN THE LUMBER TRUST. 


Having reached the conclusion that a lumber trust 
‘*do exist,’’ a versatile public has easily taken 
another progressive thinking step and is satisfied 
that present higher lumber values are the outcome 
of the trust’s existence. This assumption is based 
on rather shadowy grounds, but the public is not dis- 
posed to inquire too closely as to the nature of the 
evidence in support of this presumption or to give 
great heed to the testimony from the opposition. 

That great, unthinking body, the American public, 
affects ready-made opinions. It is too much trouble 
and it requires too much time to investigate a sub- 
ject and pass judgment upon any matter which may 
be brought to its attention. It prefers to use ‘‘hand- 
me-down’’ ideas of a more or less, usually more, irre- 
sponsible and uncertain origin. 

A recent dispatch from Lima, Ohio, printed by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, by many probably will be 
regarded as the evidence tending to show the exist- 
ence of a trust among lumber manufacturers and dis- 
tributers, although at best the statements made are 
ex parte, without one substantial item of proof to sup- 
port them. The dispateh is given in full herewith: 


TO ASK FEDBRAL PROBE. 








ALLEN COUNTY PROSECUTOR WILL TAKE CASE OF ALLEGED 
LUMBER “TRUST” BEFORE COMMISSION. 
(Special to.the Plain Dealer.) 

Lima, Oulo, Oct. 11.—The investigation by the recent 
grand jury here of the alleged lumber trust in Allen county 
resulted in no indictments being returned but it is stated 
prosecutions may follow of a national character. 

The high prices existing among Ohjo fealers Is said not 
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to be caused by any “trust contract agreement” among 
dealers, but is commanded by the National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which has the say, not only as to the price at 
which dealers may purchase lumber, but at what price they 
must sell it at retail. 

Prosecuting Attorney Welty pried so deeply into this 
question that he has thoroughly satisfied himself and will 
take the entire question before the next sitting of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, seeking a similar action as 
that prosecuted this summer against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 


It is somewhat difficult to identify the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Possibly the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, or the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is meant. 
These are the only two organizations whose actions 
exert any influence on the lumber business 6f the 
entire country. As a matter of fact the Natiunal 
Wholesale Dealers’ Lumber Association territory is 
confined largely to the northeast quarter section of 
the United States. Neither of these associations has 
aught to do with naming prices at which lumber shall 
be sold either at wholesale or retail. Members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
buy their stocks wherever they can secure them at 
satisfactory prices. They sell in the same way and 
there is less said or done with regard to prices by the 
wholesalers’ association probably than by any other 
organization in the country save the National Lum- 


ker Manufacturers’ Association. The latter organiza- 
tioh is made up of a large number of district or sec- 
tional associations and the members of the affiliated 
bodies are competitors. For instance, southern pine, 
northern pine and western woods have a common 
meeting ground and in such districts the manufacturer 
who can make the lowest price and give the best 
service secures the trade. No attempt ever has been 
made to establish territorial lines or to agree upon 
prices which shall be charged in certain localities. 
The very existence of this organization hinges upon 
its ability to leave prices and price discussions 
strictly alone. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to regard seriously the 
insinuations made in the dispatch reproduced. If 
answer be made, however, it is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact that until within the last few years 
Ohio secured the bulk of its lumber from the north- 
ern pine districts. Prices represented the cost at the 
mill plus a moderate transportation charge, in most 
eases not more than $1.50 to $3 a thousand feet, de- 
pending upon the point to which the product was 
shipped. Nearby stores of supply have become 
inadequate and today it is necessary to ship into 
Ohio and other central and eastern states lumber 
originating hundreds of miles away. The transportation 
charge tor lumber from the south will range from 
$6.50 to $9 a thousand feet. Figuring the cost of the 
lumber at the mill to be the same in the south as it 
formerly was in the north would result in adding $4 


to $6 to the delivered cost of each 1,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Lumber from the western states incurs a freight 
charge of 70 to 75 cents a hundred delivered in Ohio, 
and at tne low average weight of 2,500 pounds to the 
thousand feet the freight alone would amount to 
$17.50 to $18.25 a thousand, to which must be added 
the mill value of the lumber. 

Manufacturers in sections which formerly supplied 
Ohio and other central eastern states naturally de- 
sire to reap the greatest possible profit from the ad- 
vantage their location gives them, but their profits do 
not represent the difference between the old and the 
new prices. Stumpage has increased in value more 
rapidly than have lumber prices and cost of produc- 
tion shows the influence of higher values, higher 
prices paid Jabor and increase in the investment and 
other contributing influences similar in character. 

The transportation charge alone on lumber shipped 
from the southern or western states in many cases 
makes a delivered cost, exclusive of the mill value of 
the lumber, greater than that paid by consumers ten 
or fifteen years ago. These facts never percolate 
through the dense wits of those who find in present 
prices the work of a sinister combination. Until those 
who believe in a lumber trust can refute the facts 
in this case it is senseless to iterate and reiterate 
their unfounded charges. It places them in the light 
of ignorantly joining in a hue and ery, of partici- 
pating in unfounded beliefs and the clamor of the 
uninformed and those who refuse to see the light. 





“PUBLICITY ” AS EXPOUNDED BY THE EDITOR TO THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION.* 


Having for a quarter of a century been engaged in pro- 
moting publicity, it is needless for me to say that I am 
a believer in it. I have witnessed the workings of secretive 
policies and also marked the outcome where contrary 
methods prevailed. I believe I am fully justified in saying 
the general results of secrecy are to dwarf. 

The greatest factor in social, financial and industrial life 
is human nature. This factor does not change a great deal 
and from conceptions handed down from generations we 
are led to believe that human nature is the same as it was 
2,000 years ago. 

Man has evoluted somewhat during the last twenty cen- 
turies. There has been a leveling up process whereby 
many have been raised and a few lowered, bringing extremes 
of social life nearer together than ever before, but this 
process merely has tempered, not eliminated, the great 
characteristics of man. 

To begin with—and mayhap to end with—man is a curi- 
ous animal, reasonably so in most cases because he is the 
only reasoning animal. Reason enables him to solve the 
problems which a curious, investigating mind slowly but 
surely develops. ‘The outcome of this trait can be seen on 
every hand. Not only has man evolved the principles of 
mathematics, law, order, art, literature and all the diversified 
pursuits in which he is engaged but the principle once 
established is applied in manifold ways. Throughout this 
evolution nothing has occupied more of the public attention 
than the acts, thoughts and, I may say, motives, of the lives 
of others. There is an insatiable desire to know what 
others are doing and how and why they are doing it. 

To satisfy this universal demand for information about 
people and what they are doing the great, intricate system 
of daily, weekly and monthly newspapers and periodicals 
has been established. ‘The best evidence of their usefulness 
is furnished by their success. I believe all of you will 
agree with me that the world could not conduct business 
today without its newspapers. My belief is that what is 
good for a village, a county, a section of a state or the 
great metropolitan centers is good for you who have devel- 
oped and now conduct one of the greatest lumber manufac- 
turing industries in this country. 

The great cry throughout the ages has been for knowl- 
edge. It is somewhat strange that when knowledge is withheld 
it is replaced by imaginary facts, surmises, suspicions. If from 
previous knowledge the individual is incapable of forming 
an idea of any event, full knowledge of which is not im- 
parted, he labors under the impression that it must be 
something fearful indeed or he would have been to!d 
about it. 

I want to illustrate this point by a story. 

A tourist traveling in the orient one day saw exposed 
for sale in a booth in Calcutta a small box made of teak 
wood, which bore this inscription: “The contents of this 
box will be buried with the owner.” As is customary with 
curios, a story accompanied this one to the effect that it 
had been presented to a certain eastern potentate by a 
Buddhist priest. The priest, so the story ran, had been an 
avowed enemy of the man who ruled over him. For real 
or fancied cause he decided to be revenged. The box never 
had been opened, but worry over what it possibly might 
contain had driven its possessor mad. 

The tourist laughed at the story, bought the box and 
took it home with him. He set it on the mantel in his den 
and for a time paid no attention to the curio, save at times 
to tell the story to intimates who gathered in his home. 

_ Gradually, however, curiosity was awakened and he wanted 
to know what was in the box, and began to speculate as 
to whether or not its contents would be buried with him, 
its present owner. Curiosity was aroused and would not 
be stilled. He began to neglect his business in thinking 
about the box and if its contents should be buried with him 
and furthermore began to wonder if whatever this thing 


*Address by the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, held 
at Charleston, S. C., Friday, October 12. 


was that was to be buried would have any bearing on his 
future existence. The desire to know caused him to neglect 
his business, his family, his social duties, caused friends 
to fall away from him, and the fear of knowing made him 
incapable of carrying out his oft formed desire of opening 
the box. 

At length matters reached such a stage that his friends 
took a hand and, not having been associated with it as 
long as its possessor, they broke open the box and displayed 
to his astonished eyes its contents. 

The box was empty. 

A little publicity at the beginning would have saved a 
great deal of worry—and spoiled a good story. 

During the last two years the daily press of the country 
has been filled with lurid accounts of the operations of 
the lumber trusts, or I believe they use the singular form, 
lumber trust. Some of these articles are fearfully and 
wonderfully put together and the picture they draw is, to 
say the least, a ghastly one. This is the sort of publicity 
from which you naturally shrink. You have no desire to 
be pilloried in the public view in any such manner. I be- 
lieve, however, that in the majority of cases these gross 
exaggerations are the result of the policies pursued by the 
lumbermen. 

A curious thing about publicity is that it requires more 
of it to do good than it does to do harm. This trait 
it possesses in common with a relation of good and evil 
words; the former are usually soon forgotten but the latter 
cling like cockleburs to a mule's tail. 

I believe the time has come when no longer can any 
business man or any organization of business men afford 
to draw the mantle of personal dignity about them and 
proceed on their dignified way regardless of the thoughts 
and the opinions of their fellow men. I want to mention 
a shining example of a recent convert to the idea of pub- 
licity. This formerly was the great American Sphinx, the 
Standard Oil Company, whose special domicile is said to 
be the world. This great factor in industry and finance 
thought it could get along without the press. The company 
changed its mind and now has employed an official whose 
special function it is to inform the public what the Stand- 
ard Oil Company does, or at any rate of that portion of 
its acts which the company believes the public should have 
knowledge. 

In the course of my career as a lumber newspaper man 
I have met with those who held that members of the trade 
press should not be informed in regard to that class of 
matter which for convenience sake is classified as ‘‘executive 
affairs.” I can recall occasions earlier in the history of 
the association movement when it was proposed to exclude 
the newspaper men during the “executive sessions.” In 
some cases a motion to this effect has prevailed. I have 
always combated such actions, primarily because i am a 
newspaper man and such a course naturally is distasteful, 
and for the further good and sufficient reason that I believe 
the practice of barring representatives of the press exerts 
a harmful influence on the industry. In so far as barring 
the lumber press is concerned I would say it represents 
the lumber industry, and if it represents you and your 
interests faithfully; if it fights your battles and helps you 
to win them; if it aids you to profit by methods to be 
used, then it must be acquainted with your business, not 
only your personal business but the business of your asso- 
ciation. When your confidence is denied then the trade 
press, in common with the daily press, must rely on conjec- 
ture, on the scraps of information it is able to pick up 
from outside sources and its knowledge of the business. 
Without explicit information it is unable to fight in your 
behalf. , 

What measure of success do you believe would crown the 
efforts of an attorney who undertook to defend a client if 
that client refused to tell him anything about the real facts 
of the case or to contribute one mite of information in his 
own behalf? The attorney would want to know all the 
circumstances and all the details and if the attorney was 
of any account he would not undertake the defense unless 
this information was received. 

I want to say further in regard to publicity, as applied 


to the work of your association, that yours is one of the 
great commercial organizations in this country, the great 
object of which is to promote the welfare of its members. 
Unquestionably the association has been a great help to 
each one identified with the work, particularly if he has been 
loyal to it in all that has been undertaken. Your work, 
however, along this line must be in conformity with the 
country’s laws. I believe it is in even the most minute 
details. An organization like this cannot afford to conduct 
business in any other manner. 

You members of the North Carolina Pine Association have 
expressed faith and belief in the principles of your associa- 
tion. If this expression amounts to anything then each 
and every one of you should be ready to stand by those 
principles. You cannot afford to do otherwise. You can- 
not afford to take any action of an illegal nature or even 
bordering on illegality. Moreover, you cannot afford as an 
association to keep the public in ignorance of what you 
do. I want to quote the greater part of a recent article 
which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I believe it 
summarizes present conditions fairly and honestly: 

“When the campaign against illegal combinations was 
begun the originator promised every individual a square 
deal. It is but fair to say that in so far as possible per- 
sonally President Roosevelt will see that every one is 
treated fairly, though, of course, in the extension of the 


_campaign it is impossible to be assured that ignorance and 


prejudice may not creep in so that the deal will no longer 
always be square. 

“Tendencies to incipient panic are being shown by officers 
and members of some associations. This feeling not only is 
needless and uncalled for but a source of positive danger to 
the industry. Lumbermen should be willing to stand by 
the principles of their associations, though if anything in 
their methods is in conflict with state or national laws 
such portion of the work should be changed to conform to 
the intent of the statutes. The matter giving the most con- 
cern is that relating to prices and the work of the market 
committees. So far as the work itself is concerned, this 
should be carried on more vigorously than ever before. If 
official lists are for any reason deemed inexpedient, that is 
all the greater reason why manufacturers should keep 
closely in touch and the educational work be continued. 
Frequent meeting should be held, and these meetings should 
be opened to every one who desires to attend. Representa- 
tives of the local papers and Associated Press should be 
given special invitations to be on hand. 

“Publicity has been termed a curse by many who desire 
to keep locked within the precincts of their own minds 
what they consider their own business. Publicity also is a 
cure, and those who use the remedy intelligently may rest 
assured that it will prove effective. Secrecy no longer can 
be practiced in any business. The quicker lumbermen come 
to a realization of the necessity of dropping secrecy and 
taking whatever action they desire to take, conducting their 
discussions in the open, the better it will be for them and 
for those inclined to misunderstand and misjudge.” 

Further in regard to publicity I want to say this: By 
liberal use of the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
reading and the advertising columns, a number of western 
manufacturers have built up a heavy demand for their 
products in eastern markets. 

The province of a trade paper differs from that of any 
other publication. It is devoted primarily to one interest, 
my paper to the lumber interests of America. It is not our 
desire or our policy to endeavor to further the well being 
of one section or one community at the expense of others. 
Where conflicts occur the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is impar- 
tial. It does not advocate a certain wood or a certain 
policy because of its interest in the wellbeing of the manu- 
facturers of any particular district. I am certain you 
understand this phase of our work. 

I want to say, however, that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes into every civilized country on earth. We have sub- 
scribers in Japan, China, Russia, in England, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, in the islands of the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, 
throughout Canada and in South America. This enables 
us to exploit the commercial wood of this or other countries 
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so thoroughly that in time—and it takes time to do any- 
thing thoroughly—we can acquaint the lumber producing 
population of the earth with the character of any kind of 
wood. 

I wish I were able to show you some of the hundreds of 
letters we have received from foreign countries asking for 
information about American woods or expressing approvai 
of something that has appeared in the paper regarding 
some matter in which the writers evidently were interested. 
It is a liberal education in lumber to look over a week’s 
correspondence. 

I do not intend to take up your time by dwelling at 
length upon this theme. It is almost an endless one and 
later I may take occasion to explain in a personal manner 
the benefit you may reasonably expect to derive from it. 

I do not believe I have in any manner exhausted this 
subject. In fact I am inclined to the opinion that I have 


merely touched upon its more salient features. It is one 
in which you should be interested and and it is one that 
deserves and should have your hearty codperation. I be- 
lieve the public temper has reached a point where if 
knowledge is not forthcoming something of an unfavorable 
nature probably will be. I attribute this disposition almost 
entirely to the survival and practice of the old theory that 
a man’s business is his own affair in regard to which no 
one else can be supposed to have any right to inquire. 

The most successful lumbermen with whom I am ac- 
quainted will sit down with me and talk calmly over their 
affairs. They do this for no other reason than that I may 


be personally informed in regard to current conditions as : 


exemplified by the operations of one institution. This also 
is the manner they use when talking to members of the 
staff of the AMeRICAN LUMBERMAN, and I do not believe in 
any case their confidence has been abused. 


We lumber newspaper men, as with attorneys, are entitled 
to and should receive your fullest confidence. 

One point and I have done: The men at the head of the 
greatest lumber institutions in the United States are those 
who have used every means of publicity at their command. 
It is possible to sit down with a representative of one of 
such men and get what we call a good column story at any 
time. He is not averse to taking the lumber public into 
his confidence. If he cuts 500,000 feet a day he does not 
care who knows it, and this sort of publicity means more 
to him and his interests than you would imagine. It gets 
him customers and keeps them for him, provided, of course, 
he does his share to retain their patronage. 

In closing I wish to say this: You will make no mistake 
by being frank with the public and you will make a big one 
when you think you can deceive that myriad eyed individ- 
ual. I thank you. 





STATUS AND PROSPECTS OF IMPROVED CAR SERVICE. 


Never before in the history of the lumber industry 
have transportation facilities been so far short of the 
requirements of shippers. Reports from all over the 
country differ only with respect to the intensity of the 
ear shortage. Even those districts favored by cireum- 
stances which heretofore have insured ample supplies 
now join in the countrywide chorus for more cars and 
the more expeditious movement of those loaded. A simi- 
lar state of affairs obtains in Canada. What this North 
American continent is to do—how it is to overcome the 
handicap of insufficient facilities for transporting its 
commerce—is a question of grave concern to all inter- 
ests. 

From many quarters comes the assurance that the rail- 
roads are doing all in their power to handle the traffic. 
This assertion is modified in this way: ‘‘All in their 
power with the facilities at their command.’’ It is 
evident that the facilities are inadequate or that they 
are mismanaged. Claim of mismanagement advanced 
by laymen probably would meet with derision on the 
part of the operating departments. It is impossible, 
however, to determine the efficiency of each unit of 
equipment. On the face of the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showing the number of tons of 


freight carried and the number of freight cars owned 
by the railread companies each car is given a great 
carrying capacity. The totals for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1905, show 1,731,409 freight cars owned, while 
the freight carried the same year was 1,427,731,105 tons. 
This total amount includes the freight received from 
connecting lines, so the same traffic probably figures one 
to five times in the total. On this basis each car is to 
be credited with carrying about 825 tons of freight dur- 
ing the year, an average of 69 tons for each month or 
approximately 2.3 tons a day. 

This high rate of efficiency is not reached by the 
railroads, because the actual quantity of traffic handled 
is far below that reported. A carload of lumber orig- 
inating in Texas destined for some point in Illinois or 
Indiana might pass over three to five lines each one of 
which would report the number of tons carried as a part 
of the volume of its business. This manner of account- 
ing muttiplies the apparent volume of traffic. It prob- 
ably is safe to say that one-third to one-half of the 
tonnage of this country moves over two or more lines. 
The terminal roads handle an enormous tonnage and 
originate comparatively little. Another factor to be 
considered is the coal and ore carrying lines, which 


handle a larger volume of traffic for each unit of equip- 
ment than any other class of carriers. Some of the iron 
ore carriers going into Duluth probably average eight 
to ten tons a day for each car owned. This is four to 
five times greater than the average individual car service 
for the country. 

Unless the adjustment is faulty or the transportation 
facilities are mismanaged it seems only reasonable to 
suppose that it is possible for railroad facilities to be 
increased as fast as are facilities of production. The 
present inadequate service shows clearly that the in- 
crease is not proportionate. 

Take the situation in the west; those in charge of 
the rival roads are spending more time, energy and 
money to defeat the objects of competitors than they 
are in improving their service and caring for the traffic 
they now have. A prime object of railroad management 
appears to.be to gain control of a state or section, after 
which it looks upon its segregated territories as private 
preserves. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say 
that the railroad company will pay $2,000,000 to keep 
a rival out of an important market and $500,000 to 
improve its service. This policy may be in accordance 
with good railroad logic but it is hard on the shipper. 





THE SECOND-CLASS MAIL RATE—ITS ABUSES AND PROPOSED REFORMS. 


It is a well known fact that the post office department 
of the United States annually produces a deficit. The 
service costs more than it brings in. This deficit is 
ordinarily not large in comparison with the magnitude 
of the business transacted and its importance, but it has 
been the feeling both within and without congress that 
the department should be put upon a business basis, 
and while it should not be run as a profit paying service 
it should be made to pay for itself. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30 the deficit was 
something over $15,000,000, and it is claimed that this 
deficit was due to the low rate on second class matter, 
which covers newspapers and periodicals mailed from 
their offices of publication, or to abuses within that 
classification. It is a question whether, in any event, 
there would not be a deficit, for the reason that as fast 
as revenues are increased congress is disposed to grant 
extensions to rural free delivery, increase appropriations 
for railway mail service, for cities etce., so that, after 
all, it may not be so much a question of adjusting 
revenues to meet expenses as restricting expenditures to 
receipts. 

It is unquestionably true that newspapers and period- 
icals are carried at less than the cost of the service, 
and perhaps could not be carried without loss, no mat- 
ter how economically the business was managed or how 
favorable rates could be made with the railroads and 
other carriers, at such a price; but it should be re- 
membered that the price of one cent a pound was made 
in the interest not of the publishers but of the people. 
It was desired to put means of information into the 
hands of the people at the lowest possible cost, and even 
it an admitted expense to the people themselves as 
represented in the national government. 

Two methods of reform are proposed. One is to 
double the rate, making the charge two cents instead of 
one cent a pound. It is evident that such a change 
would work a substantial revolution in one of the great 
industries of the country, and necessarily raise the 
subseription price of all legitimate publications to their 
subseribers and readers. It is doubtful if the people 
want any such method of ‘‘reform’’ adopted. There 
has been, as far as we know, no demand from the people, 
or from any important class of the people, for an in- 
crease in the postage rate on secoénd class matter. It 
seems to have been the project of theorists who occupy 
positions of prominence. There seems little likelihood 


that such a step will be taken, inasmuch as it would 
benefit only the post office balance sheet, and indirectly 
to an inappreciable extent lessen the burdens on the 
people as a whole, while it would damage the individual 
citizen in increasing the cost or lessening the quantity 
and quality of the periodical literature he buys and 
would seriously injure the great publishing interest. 

The second proposed measure is the reform of abuses 
within the second class division of the post office depart- 
ment. Some of these abuses are recognized by all, and 
some already have been remedied by departmental rul- 
ings. The second class rate and statutory provisions 
regarding it are found in the act of 1879. According 
to that act the conditions upon which a publication shall 
be admitted to second class are that it must regularly 
be issued at stated intervals, as frequently as four 
times a year; bear a date of issue; be numbered con- 
secutively; be issued from a known office of publica- 
tion; be formed of printed paper sheets, without board, 
cloth or other substantial binding such as distinguishes 
printed books for preservation from periodical publica- 
tions, and must be originated and published for the 
dissemination of information of a public character, or 
be devoted to literature, the sciences, arts or some spe- 
cial industry, and have a legitimate list of subscribers. 

It is, however, provided that nothing in the law shall 
be ‘‘so construed as to admit to the second class rate 
regular publications designed primarily for advertising 
purposes or for free circulation or for circulation at 
nominal rates.’’ Subsequent acts extended the privi- 
leges of the second class rate to publications of benevo- 
lent or fraternal societies, trades unions, professional 
or scientific societies ete., and to the periodical pub- 
lications of state departments of agriculture. 

Among the chief abuses was the issuance of books 
as alleged periodicals, scattering paper covered litera- 
ture of this description at government expense, while 
a better class of publishers were obliged to pay the 
third class rate of one cent for every two ounces. This 
abuse has been abolished under rulings of the depart- 
ment sustained by the courts. Another notorious abuse, 
which was a violation of the law though often ingen- 
iously evading its precise terms, was the circulation of 
advertising matter under the guise of periodical pub- 
lication. Thus many institutions sought to circulate 
their catalogs and general advertising matter at the 
second class rate, and consequently were able to do so 


at one-fourth the cost of transportation which those 
who observed the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
were obliged to pay. It is the endeavor of the post 
office department to limit or abolish this abuse, which 
has been most prominently before the publie and which 
has led to most of its difficulties. 

Trade journals, in this connection, have often been 
the subject of bitter attack, due to the lack of dis- 
crimination by a good many people, and by some in 
authority, between the legitimate trade paper, whose 
basis for recognition is the service it performs to the 
trade or commercial interest which it serves, and the 
alleged trade paper which is published primarily for 
advertising purposes, such as the house organ. A rigid 
interpretation and enforcement of the prohibition of the 
second class rate to publications ‘‘designed primarily. 
for advertising purposes or for free circulation or for 
circulation at nominal rates’’ will undoubtedly cut 
out from that privilege many publications which en- 
joyed it. As it is, a partial enforcement of recent years 
has already withdrawn the privilege in many cases. 
The trouble with the law is that it is not definite enough 
in its terms to be automatically applicable; it has to be 
interpreted and applied case by case by the post office 
department, leading to an endless amount of vexatious 
work on the part of officials, to friction with patrons 
of the department, to doubt on the part of publishers 
as to what rights will be accorded them, and generally 
to the demoralization of the department and a financial 
loss to the government. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with other legitimate 
trade papers, while demanding the continuance of the 
present rate on second class matter, asks that the law 
be so revised and enacted that there will be a statute 
which will, in the words of E. C. Madden, third assistant 
postmaster general, ‘‘leave as little as possible, and if 
practicable nothing, to executive discretion; a statute 
which can be enforced; a statute the terms of which 
are so plain that any man may read and know for 
himself his rights and his limits; above all, a statute 
which will require no inquiry into private affairs in 
order to fix postage rates on the matter to be trans- 
ported and delivered; . . . one that the publisher, 
postmaster and the department may read, one in one 
place, and one in another place, and yet have no. dif- 
ference of opinion as to the right it confers and its 
limitations.’’ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no fear 
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of the effect of such a statute. It has its paid sub- 
scription list, it depends for its patronage on the read- 
ing matter it furnishes to its subscribers and so is not 
primarily published for advertising purposes, and in 
every way it complies with every requirement of a pub- 
lication which is legitimately entitled to the second class 
postal rate. 

But such a reform as that is opposed by many pub- 
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lications because they do not fall within the purview 
of such a statute, and consequently there is noisy but 
fictitious protest against an intelligent and firm admin- 
istration of the law, even as it stands. The LUMBERMAN 
joins with every one else who believes that an increase 
of the second class rate would be a serious mistake, and 
it objects to unreasonable and purely technical rules 
and regulations; but with a reform of the character out- 
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lined, with a reform that shall give the second class rate 
to legitimate periodical publications only, it is in hearty 
sympathy. Furthermore, it wishes to assure Mr. Mad- 
den, much berated official that he is, that if it under- 
stands his position aright, particularly as stated in his 
presentation of the case of the post office department 
before the postal commission, recently in session, he has, 
with the above provisions, its sympathy and support. 





THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


‘Vas vou ever been in Zinzinnatie?’’ If not, time 
vour visit so as to reach that city October 24, secure 
2 two-day stopover permit and take in a special meet- 
ing of the National Association. 

This meeting will be called to order at the Claypool 
hotel Thursday morning, October 25, and will hold 
over on the 26th. 

This 


Hardwood Lumber 


gathering ushers in the association season, 
as the years fly by, has become longer and 
is difficult to determine where it 


Usually there is a lull in 


which, 
longer, until now it 


begins and where it ends. 
association meetings during the midsummer months. 
Of late, however, several ot the larger organizations 


have ealled speeial meetings or decided to hold semi- 


annual conventions, so the fag ends of the seasons 
ineet and intertwine. 

Special interest attaches to the forthcoming con- 
vention because of the importance of the principal 
question to be considemmd—whether or not consumers 
of hardwood lumber shall be admitted to membership 
in the National association. This project was broached 
at the annual gathering held in Memphis last May 
and carried, but further discussion and a final decision 
will be reached at the coming convention, to which on 
some grounds unusual importance attaches. 

To judge by current reports, a large attendance on 
antici- 
Arrangements have been completed for caring 


the part of members of the organization is 


pated. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


for the visitors and the proceedings of the convention 
doubtless will afford that which will occupy their time 
and attention, not to speak of the many attractions 
of the city itself. 

From a lumberman’s standpoint, 
many 


Cincinnati has 
It is a lumber 
originating and shipping point of great importance. 
The Lumbermen’s Club of that municipality has a 
high reputation as an entertainer. 


claims as a convention city. 


The city is within 
easy reach of a majority of the members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and in view of 
the steps taken to create interest in the purpose for 
which the convention is called it is safe to prophesy 
a large and enthusiastic gathering. 





COMING CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An important meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in Traverse 
City, October 31. A eall for this meeting has been 
issued by the seeretary, stating that the next session 
will be called to order at 10 a. m. at the Park Place 
hotel, Traverse City, on the date mentioned. 

The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has had an exceptionally prosperous career when 
its progress and accomplishments are compared with 
the difficulties encountered by some of the other asso- 
ciations during the early stages of their development. 
The first meeting was held at Ottawa Beach hote! 
July 13 and 14, this year. August 8 another meeting 
was held, at the John Jacob Astor house, Mackinae 
island, where commendable progress was made in the 
way of perfecting the details of organization; also 
some of the difficulties were cleared away with re- 
spect to evolving a satisfactory system for grading 
Michigan hardwoods, maple, beech, basswood, elm ete. 
The total membership at the last meeting was fifty- 


two and the secretary now advises that forty-eight 
have paid the initiation fee and have been duly en- 
1olled; applications from eight other coneerns have 
been received and will be considered at the meeting. 

Probably the most important topic that will be con- 
sidered will have to do with the establishment of 
grades. In this work the association should have 
the benefit of the experience of every manufacturer 
in the state in order that the rules it may finally de- 
cide to adopt shall represent fully and completely the 


views of those who produce the lumber. Two im- 
portant considerations are involved. It is necessary 
to bear in mind the character of the timber from 


which the lumber is cut and the purposes for which 
the product is used. Grades should not be of such 
character that it will be impossible to handle the 
lumber to advantage, ner on the other hand should a 
standard of values be set up which will impose a 
hardship upon the consumer. 

Every hardwood producer in the state is concerned 


directly in the results of the deliberations of this asso- 
ciation. It should have the support of each and every 
producer because if it is truly and faithfully to repre- 
sent the ideas of the Michigan fraternity there must 
be opportunity for the association to receive the 
benefit of divergent opinions. It remains for the 
manufacturers to make this association of value to 
themselves and of benefit to the trade at large. The 
various manufacturers’ associations of this country 
are doing much to establish uniform customs and 
standard grades and to place the lumber industry on 
a solid foundation. If this work is to be carried out 
in a satisfactory manner it is necessary to have the 
support of those who have the best interests of the 
trade closely at heart. 

Each member of the association should be present 
and each one of those now enrolled should bring with 
him a neighbor and see that his name is handed in 
when the doors of the association are open at the 
meeting to be held in Traverse City October 31. 





HISTORY OF THE RETAIL LUMBER TRADE OF NEW YORK CITY.* 


During the early *380s the wholesale lumber trade 
cyusisted primarily of shipping by schooner from West 
Troy to New York, schooners being in those days as 
much a feature in trade as cars are now. What rail- 
roads existed cut no figure in the trade then, while 
Michigan had not been thought of as far as supplies 
of lumber for this eastern district were concerned. 
Lumber so shipped to the district in those days which 
was not on special order was peddled out from the 
dock to buyers. The schooners, too, were small in 
those days as compared with modern vessels. The 
canals and the great Hudson river and its tributaries 
were the channels of lumber transportation. 

For years white pine, spruce and hemlock, particu- 
larly the first, were the great leaders in the local mar- 
ket. But in later years white pine has not led the 
other lumbers which have come into use to the extent 
it once did, and today it is but one of the numerous 
woods in the lumber trade. One of the reasons for 
this is that in the earliest days of the yard trade the 
dealers used to sell large blocks of pine to the ear- 
penter, builder and the manufacturing trade as it 
stood in the yard, which lumber so bought was manu- 
factured into sash, doors, blinds, trim and various 
other commodities for use in the district; and while 
there are a number of firms still engaged in that line 
the business for the most part, in later years, has 
largely been transferred to the west, where the present 
manufacturers and dealers in manufactured lumber 
goods now buy the material already manufactured, and 
the large blocks of lumber for such purposes are no 
longer brought here by the dealers but find their mar- 
ket in western and northern manufacturing points. In 
the heyday of white pine it was a common thing to 
sell 100,000 to 200,000 feet of white pine flooring, but 
time has brought the introduction of yellow pine, 
North Carolina pine, cypress and the hardwoods. 

In the early days of the distinctive yard business 
which sprang up after the war (although there were 
several yards doing business in the district in the 
middle ’50s) with the deeadence of the primitive 
methods of handling lumber direct from the vessels 
on the water front the retail business was a simple 
and direct transaction between the buyer and seller, 
with none of the intricacies of the present complicated 





*From a chapter relating to the lumber trade of 
New York city, which will appear in the second vol- 
ume of the History of the Lumber Industry of Amer- 
ica. Directly following the above excerpt, in logical 
sequence, is a history of all the lumber trade asso- 
ciations of New York. This volume of the History of 
the Lumber Industry of America is now on the press. 
The whole work is to be published in four volumes 
at the price of $5 a volume, delivered. 


system. The buyer would go into a yard in those days 
and buy a thousand feet of this, that or the other 
kind of lumber, cart it away to his shop and work it 
up into a variety of things, returning for another sup- 
ply in due time. There were none of those exacting 
orders of schedules, as nowadays, necessitating a pre- 
ponderance of figuring and the employment of a large 
force of clerks, inspectors, yard men cte., nor was 
such close attention paid to the filling of orders to the 
exact letter as obtains today. The partners in a 
business then did what it now takes a corps of em- 
ployees to accomplish. The natural result has been 
an enormous increase in the cost of doing business. 
Forty or fifty years ago no building was done except 
by thorough mechanics; but now the real estate men 
have largely occupied the field and, while they are, 
perhaps, financially good as a class, they are not al- 
ways mechanics, which burdens the yard dealer with 
added responsibility. 

Another feature of those early days, now obsolete, 
was that of charging cartage on all deliveries. Now 
the delivery part of the business is a fixed charge, 
with nothing but its share of the general profits as 
an offset. In the early days forty plank and fifty 
boards, er forty joists and fifty wall strips, or 500 
feet of spruce constituted a load; and, if an order 
called for 100 strips or 80 joists, or 1,000 feet of lum- 
ber, it was counted as two loads just the same, and, 
though carted on one trip, the charges were doubled, 
the drayage price being 3744 cents a load. 

In the selling end of the retail business the change 
has been no less complete. Nowadays, in some sections 
of the district, notably Brooklyn, lump sum bidding 
(that is, a request by a builder for a bulk price on 
a schedule of material which has, perhaps, twenty-five 
to 100 items of different sizes of various kinds of 
lumber) has largely displaced the old system of buy- 
ing, particularly in the building trades. In the early 
days the dealer had as his customers practically all 
buyers, including carpenters, builders, the sash, door 
trim and box trade, ship joiners and furniture and 
piano manufacturers, as these trades and manufactur- 
ing interests developed; but the keen competition in 
these various branches, coupled with the ever in- 
creasing supply of lumber and the evolution of busi- 
ness methods generally, has witnessed an almost entire 
revolution in buying. Slowly but surely, one by one, 
the various component parts of the great consuming 
trade have sought as their sources of supply the same 
wholesale markets from which the dealer originally 
made his purchases, with the exception of the car- 
penter and builder and those who manufacture for 
their own use, which latter are practically all that 
is left to the retail dealer. It was to this evolution 


in buying that the association idea and its general 


adoption are indirectly traceable, and which idea is 
now so important a factor in the lumber trade of the 
country, seeking to govern the trade in channels which 
conserve the interests of both wholesaler and retailer. 


SEPTEMBER BUILDING. 


Thirteen usually is considered an unlucky number. 
Operators who in the past have believed in the unto- 
ward significance of this numeral will be strengthened 
in their belief by the report of the September building 
operations, which shows a decrease of 13 percent as com- 
pared with the same month a year ago. The records of 
September of both years are light as compared with 
some of the startling totals of previous months of this 
year and last. © 

Official reports of the permits in thirty-two of the 
leading cities of the country, compiled by the Construe- 
tion News, of Chicago, show an aggregate estimated cost 
for September of $27,732,769, against permits for new 
structures to the value of $32,069,104 in September, 
1905, a decrease in value of $4,336,335, or 13 percent. 
The number of buildings authorized was 10,124, against 
10,286 in September, 1905. Reports in detail are given: 

















BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 32 CITIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1906. 
——1906 1905. 
Ciry— No Cost No. Cost. Gain. 
New York, Man- 
hattan and the 
Sere 155 $ 1,596,150 148 $ 2,061,735 *22 
Brooklyn ....... 1,063 6,168,440 1,081 5,981,525 4 
Chicago ........ ,085 4,579,20 1,003 7,349,150 *37 
Philadelphia 1,155 2,414,350 431 2,613,255 *7 
See 912 2,031,069 826 1,689,765 20 
PHtGhETS ....0.05 360 1,238,350 376 1,332,751 *7 
Los Angeles..... 633 1,020,774 830 1,148,431 *11 
_S. Sea 243 7,921 248 482,289 83 
Cleveland ...... 645 871,426 435 949,10 *8 
| 371 781,200 339 1,368,900 *42 
a eee 168 732,451 176 560,530 31 
BROMO ni wccices 321 687,970 176 885,440 *23 
Milwaukee ..... 315 633,325 400 1,436,884 *56 
Cincinnati ..... 269 466,540 281 378,740 23 
Portiand ..«..... 233 432,671 187 352,548 22 
re 676 423,272 743 499,073 *15 
ee Cee 198 386,010 172 243,455 59 
New Orleans.... aad 267,775 con 268,499 *1 
Serer 126 246,824 119 170,943 44 
Atlanta 265 239,335 400 371,987 *36 
Louisville 266 234,525 221 302,820 *23 
Salt Lake City.. 74 209,150 49 115,975 80 
Wilkesbarre a 54 170,966 80 215,423 *20 
Grand Rapids... 93 120,485 133 212,445 *43 
San Antonio.... 136 101,905 144 73,88 38 
RODE ob ais.0:4.%.06 50 83,990 58 122,575 *31 
Es ee 88 335,450 91 276,080 2 
Davenport ...... 20 81,375 31 67,475 21 
arr 3 78,976 58 195,126 *59 
PRSSEOOR. 2. 5,00.0.- 49 114,269 35 247,200 *53 
eae 44 67,415 50 65,218 8 
RE cisas wade 19 29,210 17 887 33 
re 10,124 ‘$27,732,769 10,286 $32,069,104 *13 
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The volume of lumber trade this year has been and 
continues to be unusually heavy. Practically without 
exception prices this year have ranged higher than at 
any other time within the last five years. The lumber 
business is an unwieldy affair, lumber products bulky 
and difficult to handle, and so far the experience of those 
engaged in the trade goes to show it to be impossible to 
make a market price for lumber as stable and uniform 
as the prices for sugar and other commodities. This 
year’s trade has been heavy and lumber has been sold 
at profitable prices. However, there probably has been 
greater fluctuation in some items than is usual. The 
eagerness of manufacturers to keep stocks moving has 
defeated their purpose. 

” * * 


Southern pine has borne the brunt of the fluctuations 
and the condition of that wood remains unsatisfactory. 
The present analomous situation is giving producers 
some uneasiness. An insufficient car supply renders it 
impossible for producers to deliver as much lumber as 
is required. In many sections shippers fail to provide 
sufficient material to supply the demand. With the ex- 
ception of car stock and railroad material, the demand 
for which cannot be met satisfactorily, the mills have 
accumulated an oversupply. This stock, however, is at 
the mills with no facilities available for carrying it 
to points of consumption where it is desired. As an out- 
growth of this state of affairs manufacturers are im- 
pressed with the idea that stocks are accumulating 
rapidly and have passed this impression on to consum- 
ers who figure that were cars available prices would be 
materially lower. Both conclusions in part are correct, 
but in part only. Were the millmen able to ship the 
orders on their books and in that manner relieve their 
overcrowded yards they would not be so anxious for 
orders. Just why they should display great anxiety to 
accumulate orders on their books when from experience 
they know it may require weeks or months to secure cars 
in which to ship the lumber is a question in which the 
manufacturers are more concerned than any one else. 
Were it possible to secure data justifying a comparison 
between this fall’s business and that of previous years 
it doubtless would be found that the demand for yard 
stock at least is of customary proportions and stocks 
not as large as many are inclined to believe. 

* * * 
Advances of 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet in the 


price of 4-4 cottonwood, poplar, plain sawed red and 
white oak and gum have been recommended by the com- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EDITORIAL REVIEW OF MARKET CONDITIONS NOW OBTAINING. 


mittee on market conditions of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. For the gen- 
eral information of readers it may be well to state that 
these advances represent approximately the prices which 
a large number of manufacturers have been receiving 
during the last six weeks. This recommendation will 
not come as a surprise to many large consumers who 
have been paying more than the so called list values for 
lumber for some time. They have been willing to pay 
the premiums asked; in fact, their attitude has resulted 
in forcing values upward because of competition for 
desirable lots of stock. Where the buyer is informed 
with respect to quality of lumber and is given reasonable 
assurance of a high standard of manufacture little ob- 
jection is made to the prices asked. A great deal of 
low grade material, a large part of which is cut from in- 
ferior timber by small, poorly equipped mills, is coming 
into the market and is bringing what the buyer esti- 
mates it to be worth. In addition to the advance for 4-4 
stock an indication of the scarcity of thick ash is given 
by the increase of $4 a thousand feet on 2-inch and 
over. The yards of many mills are bare insofar as 
thick ash is concerned and the demand for this wood 
continues unabated. No improvement is reported in the 
outlook for future supplies. Conditions at the mills in 
the south show if anything to worse advantage now than 
formerly. The heavy fall rains have stopped logging 
operations at many points but so far the river mills have 
not received the beneut of log' carrying tides. 


* * * 


The eastern spruce situation is said to show material 
improvement within the last few weeks. Demand for all 
kinds of stock is heavier now than formerly. This is 
true with respect particularly to matched boards, for 
which there is reported to be an excellent demand. 

* * * 

The only change of importance in western affairs is 
the improved demand from the retail trade in the Da- 
kotas. Inquiry from dealers in those states is much 
heavier than in August and September. Local consump- 
tion on the coast continues heavy and the California de- 
mand shows no abatement. Cars, however, are very 
scarce and the movement exasperatingly slow. Once a 
car is set on a siding the railroad apparently is unable 
to pick it up again and move it forward. One dealer re- 
ports a lapse of ninety days between the dates of ship- 
ment and arrival. Some of the mills report the cancela- 
tion of orders because material cannot be supplied, but 
the mills are left with more business than they can 
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handle and these withdrawals merely relieve the strain 
upon them. 
* ~ * 


Northern hardwoods have participated in the general 
betterment of affairs in the hardwood realm. Stocks of 
maple in first hands are exceptionally light with respect 
to both 4-4 and thicker stock. The flooring trade this 
year has been good and the mills have been operated 
in a manner satisfactory to their owners. Birch, bass- 
wood and elm have moved freely, beech being the only 
item on the list in regard to which dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed. 

7 7 * 


Activity prevails throughout northern pine circles. A 
revival of the demand in strictly northern pine terri- 
tory has come about within the last fortnight. Much of 
the improvement is attributed to the fact that crops. have 
been gathered and farmers now have leisure to build new 
barns and outhouses and to put in whatever improve- 
ments they think necessary. The optimistic tone which 
pervades northwestern circles is reflected by eastern 
points of distribution, which show that higher prices are 
being paid than were obtainable earlier in the year. 
This is the outgrowth of an enlarged demand. , 


* ” 7 


A free movement of cypress is reported from southern 
centers and it undoubtedly would be increased were it 
possible to secure all the cars for which requisitions are 
made. The car supply during the last three weeks has 
been of an intermittent character, at times being equal 
to the demand and at others cars are scarce and diffi- 
cult to locate. Assortments are reported to be badly 
broken at many points but the supply on hand probably 
is equal to the present demand. 

* * ” 

Until cars may become more plentiful in the west no 
important change will take place with respect to shin- 
gles. The eastern markets have been swept bare of 
stocks and the few cars which make their way through 
the yards and sidings in the west are eagerly 
snapped up. 

* * * 

Slight concessions are reported to be made by hem- 
lock manufacturers in the Wisconsin district. In the 
east, however, there is no letup in the demand and 
prices consequently continue very firm. As a result of 
this low and high barometer of trade some shipments of 
Wisconsin product are being made to eastern points. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


COMMENTS on the car situation: North, inade- 
quate; southeast, bad; central south, worse; south- 
west, worser; northwest, worstest. Were it not that 
the foregoing exhausts the list of comparative ad- 
jectives the reported situation might prove less 
favorable in other districts. 


IN ADDITION to trouble resulting from an insut- 
ficient car supply in the south the saw mills are un- 
able to secure all of the labor needed to keep the 
mills and woods work running smoothly. What is 
more, they have been and are unable to secure as 
high a class of labor as they desire and in this re- 
spect little if any improvement is recorded, the labor 
supply seemingly becoming more and more inefficient 
and inadequate from year to year. Operators have 
the consolation of knowing, however, that this con- 
dition is the outgrowth of the inauguration and con- 
duet of many large enterprises which have been put 
under way during the last few years. 


IN WELCOMING the lumbermen to Charleston 
Mayor Rhett said that any enjoyment the visitors 
might have would be just 100 percent less than the 
pleasure of the local men in entertaining their guests. 
Rather neat. 

CONDITIONS obtaining in the southern hardwood 
belt are paradoxical. It is too dry along the rivers 
and too wet in the interior. 


ASSURANCE is given by Alabama operators that 
there will be no accumulation of sawn timber caused 
by the endeavor to utilize that blown down by the 
storm. A good bit of the down timber it is claimed 
was severely damaged, is unfit for manufacture into 
lumber and the portions saved will make an inferior 
grade of lumber. This probably is true in some cases 
but in others the down timber has not been damaged 
so heavily. One thing in connection with the storm 
is that its effect generally has been vastly overesti- 
mated. The exaggerated reports printed by the daily 
press have caused uneasiness in the north and on the 
Pacific coast as well, but this feeling is not sup- 
ported by the statements made by operating lumber- 
men, 


OPERATORS in the Pacific northwest are girding 
themselves for a fight to the death with the railroads, 
the causus belli being a brand of service which would 
exasperate a Quaker. 


A DISPATCH from Santa Fe. N. M., states that 
local government agents have taken steps to prevent 
the cutting of timber from public lands, having se- 
cured the conviction of two parties who pleaded 
guilty when arraigned in court. Provisions will be 
made, however, for granting permits to cut timber 
from the public land if the work will be done under 
the supervision of the government authorities. In- 
discriminate removal of timber from the public do- 
main, according to the advices received, must stop. 





MAINE logging operators are said to be having 
the hardest time in their history in securing full 
erews for carrying on their woods work. Wages are 
said to range from $32 to $35 a month, and notwith- 
standing the inducement of higher pay full crews 
are difficult to assemble. 


ON BEHALF of the Colorado State Forestry Asso- 
ciation the next legislature will be asked to define 
a forestry policy and to provide for carrying the 
policy into effect. It is suggested that a law be 
enacted regulating the Christmas tree business, the 
idea being to stop the indiscriminate slaughter of 
young trees and to prohibit shipment outside of the 
state without securing permission from the forestry 
bureau. If the kind of timber used for Christmas 
trees in Colorado is similar to that cut in other sec- 
tions of the country the state will not profit greatly 
by letting the trees stand. Balsam, fir, the Christmas 
tree of the north and east, has very little commercial 
value. 





WHEN timber becomes very scarce in any district 
and prices advance by reason of this scarcity oper- 
ators may find it profitable to clean up their ponds. A 
Washburn (Wis.) mill it is said will get 3,000,000 
feet of timber by raising the deadheads from its 
mill pond. This represents the accumulation of twen- 
ty years. 


A BOSTON newspaper is responsible for the state- 


ment that cement houses are no dream, but the glow- 
ing article in regard thereto probably was, 





RELATIVE to the opportunity for enlarging trade 
in southern France, Vice Consul Piatti, of Nice, 
writes: ‘‘As another instance of this I shall mention 
the case of an architect who, upon examining with 
me the catalog of a firm in America manufacturing 
doors and windows, said, when we came to the ques- 
tion of prices: ‘It is not possible. I cannot believe 


it. There must be a mistake.’ In this instance I 
had figured out that hardwood doors would cost here, 
laid down, less than the most ordinary thin pine doors 
sold loeally.’?’ 

UNDER date of October 5, by order of the secre- 
tary of the interior, all public lands in San Diego 
land district, California, were withdrawn from entry, 
pending examination and incorporation in a reserve 
to be known as the San Diego Forest Reserve. 





ANYWAY lumbermen have the consolation of 
knowing that if the car supply is poor this week it 
probably will be worse next. 





SHIP builders on the Pacific coast have all the busi- 
ness they can handle with the force of workmen they 
now are able to secure. As a result of this year’s 
building many additions will be made to the coastwise 
lumber carrying fleets, 


WITH a view of getting around the rules relating 
to rates on export lumber certain manufacturers along 
the Neches river in Texas are said to contemplate 
rafting their material to Port Arthur, which they 
claim will be cheaper and also that traffic can be 
handled more satisfactorily than when it is shipped by 
rail. 





A PARAGRAPH in a recent letter from Everett, 
Wash., contained the startling statement that British 
Columbia prohibited the exportation of lumber of all 
kinds. Those who are informed naturally substituted 
**logs’’ for lumber, which would make the statement 
read correctly. No restriction is placed on the lumber 
movement and it is claimed that more sawed lumber 
is exported from the far western province’s mills than 
from any similar number of mills on the coast. 





FROM recent sales of timber Minnesota realized 
$400,000. The highest price paid was $13.55 a thou- 
sand feet, against a maximum of $12.25 a thousand 
last year. The prices were paid for tracts contain- 
ing pine timber only. 





AMONG the latest charges against Unele Joe Can- 
non is one to the effect that his advocacy of tariff on 
lumber imported from Canada has put $35,000,000 
annually into the pockets of the lumber trust. Lum- 
berman doubtless will be very much interested in this 
discovery, though some of them may be unkind 
enough to inquire who got the $35,000,000. 
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In Search of an Uncle—The Doyle Rule Again—Responsibility of Lumber in Transit—The Act of Unloading. 


KINDLY GIVE THIS ATTENTION. 

TINCOLN, Nes., Oct. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Kindly pass this letter to anyone who can assist 
me in ascertaining the present or former whereabouts of 
Louis Mercier, supposed to be employed in a lumber 
camp. I do not know in what capacity. I am very 
desirous of locating him for the sake of his brother’s 
orphaned children. I feel I have set myself a very 
difficult task and will greatly appreciate any effort to 


assist me. Miss J. A. Diss. 





Gain in Mill Cut Over Log Scale. 

WILMINGTON, N. C., Oct. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We are desirous of obtaining information as to what 
overrun we should expect on North Carolina shortleaf pine 
logs measured by Doyle rule and cut with band saw. We 
are of the opinion you have a book giving all such informa- 
tion as this and if you have we would thank you to send 
us one at once by mail, and if you have nothing of this 
kind and know where we can obtain such a book would 
thank you to let us know. ANGOLA LUMBER COMPANY. 

[It is doubtful if the records of any two mills using 
the same rule would show the same percent of gain. 
Originally the Doyle rule was thought to show the 
number of square edge inch boards that could be cut 
from a log of stated diameter and length. The rule 
was established when circular saws cutting a wider 
kerf were used, and it is doubtful if under the old 
methods there was any appreciable gain in mill cut 
over log scale when the logs were cut into inch 
boards. However, a large part of the sawed lumber 
product is 2 inches or over in thickness and _ the 
kerf of the old circular saws being 4.to %¢ of an 
inch made it possible to secure several extra boards 
when the bulk of the log was cut into lumber 2 inches 
and over in thickness. 

Records of mill cuts in the southwest using long 
and shortleaf pine timber show gains of 12 to 28 per- 
cent, the larger increase being at the mill whose prin- 
cipal output was timber and heavy dimension. In 
view of the employment of a band saw by the cor- 
respondent and the economy which generally is prac- 
ticed in the North Carolina pine field it would be 
safe to figure on a gain of 20 percent in the sawed 
lumber product. In addition a considerable quantity 
of lath and possibly some short boards could be 
secured from the slabs and edgings.—EDIToR. ] 

Practice and Law Differ. 

CoLuMBuS, OH10, Oct. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: One of the local wholesale lumber dealers was in 
our office a few days ago and stated to the writer that a 
decision was rendered during either this or last year in 
one of the Mississippi courts, so he thought, to the effect 
that lumber sold to and purchased by the consignee at a 
delivered price did not in any way make the consignor liable 
to the consignee if the lumber was lost in transit or a 
shortage in the shipment occurred, and the railroad was 
the agent of the consignee as well as the consignor. He 
also stated to the writer that this decision was published in 
one of your issues. This is news to the writer, as well 
as this company, as we have understood always that when 
any material was sold at the delivered price that the rail- 
road company was the agent of the consignor and was 
responsible to him for the material in transit, that is, until 
it was delivered to the consignee or at destination. 

We are most anxious to see a copy of this report and 
would ask you to be good enough to send it to us at your 
early convenience. 

THE JEFFEREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

|This question is very largely misunderstood be- 
cause practice runs counter to the law. The general 
proposition is laid down that when lumber has been 
sold to a purchaser at a distance its delivery to a 
carrier is a legal delivery to purchaser and the trans- 
fer of title is thereby completed, the carrier from the 
time of receiving the shipment and not the consignor 
being obligated for any loss or injury or for any 
delays in its transportation. This is where a bona 
fide sale has been made with no draft attached to bill 
of lading or any condition attached to the delivery of 
the goods. In effect the bill of lading is legal con- 
veyance of title to lumber in transit and the rights of 
both parties must be governed by the terms of this 
instrument. 

In practice the consignee looks to the consignor 
to make good whatever loss or injury there may be 
and in turn claim’ is made by the shipper upon the 
railroad company. This practice has grown up largely 
because the manufacturer has better facilities for 
handling such elaims than has his customer. How- 
ever, such interpretation of responsibility is not sup- 
ported by court decisions.—EDITOR. ] 





Unloading Does Not Constitute Acceptance. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We would thank you very kindly for such informa- 
tion as may be in your possession as regards the rights of 
a buyer to unload a car of lumber shipped to him and 
which may contain some percentage of stock either off 
grade or of some other kind which was not ordered. Does 
the unloading of the car necessarily mean acceptance? 

CLEVELAND DEALER. 

[ Unloading a car of lumber does not constitute an 
acceptance. Title to the lumber passes to the buyer 
when bill of lading is issued and car accepted by the 
carrier for transportation. This legal passing of title 
is contingent upon the lumber being of the grade 
specified in the order. If the lumber is up to grade 
then the transaction is complete. 

Under present methods it is impossible for buyers 
to inspect lumber at point of shipment. Inability to 


do this makes it necessary to leave a loophole whereby 


the buyer is enabled to refuse inferior stock when 
satisfactory proof is furnished as to the quality of 
the goods. If this provision were not made in com- 
mon practice then the manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer could ship No. 3 common for finish and the 
buyer would have to accept it. 

In order to inspect a car of lumber it is necessary 
to unload it. The consignee, however, is limited as to 
time for making complaints; that is, he is obligated 





to make report as soon as practicable in regard to 
the quality of the car and whether it is accepted or 
refused. Notification to the effect that the car has 
been received and unloaded and that the quality is 
not satisfactory and stock is held subject to disposi- 
tion of shipper relieves consignee from further re- 
sponsibility for the material, provided, of course, 
that upon examination by competent inspectors the 
claims of the consignee are upheld.—Epiror. ] 


THE LUMBERMAN POET ECHOES A CONVENTION. 


THE BOOSTER. 

Mayor Rhett, of Charleston, is a big 
fellow. He lost no opportunity to boost 
his city.—Charleston (S. C.) correspond- 
ence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The man who gives us high ideals 

Is made of proper stuff; 

He to our better selves appeals— 

Well, that is well enough. 

But there’s one fellow more than all 

Entitled to a crown, 

The fellow who, whate’er befall, 

Gets out and boosts the town. 


The man who talks of patriots 
And waves the starry flag, 

May help the cause of freedom lots 
And love the grand old rag; 

And yet the patriotic man 
Who scores on every down 

Is he who shouts for every plan 
That helps to boost the town. 


When Charleston felt the awful quake 
These many years agone, 

When timid people would forsake 
The place before the dawn, 

Unfrightened still one fellow stood 
Declaring up and down 

’Twas simply Mother Nature good 
At work to boost the town. 





When I shall move away from here 
To mansions in the skies, 

A home beyond the atmosphere, 
’Twill give me no surprise 


If I shall meet with brother Rhett 


There strolling up and down 
And find that he is claiming yet 
His was a better town. 


FINE AND SUPERFINE. 


Our inspection force has been in- 
creased by the addition of W. T. Cur- 
rie-—Report of Secretary John R. 
Walker, of the North Carolina Pine As- | 
sociation. 

The good old day 
Has passed away 
Of but four grades in lumberdom— 
So many now 
I wonder how 
The mill men ever numbered 


em. 


They used to gnaw 
With big-toothed saw 
Logs now a curiosity, | 
With old-style jig 
With kerf so big | 
’Twould now be a monstrosity. 


The bandsaw came | 
And changed the game, , | 
They cut the timber nearer then; | 
Yet, though they skimped 
And though they skrimped, 
The stumpage all grew dearer then. 


They split the grades 
To finest shades 
And still the problems worry ’em; 
With rake and hoe 
They scraped ’em so— 
Now they intend to Currie ’em. 


A CHICAGO PRODUCT—(Concluded from Front Page.) 


Kansas and the Dakotas, and went to Lincoln, Neb., 
where western headquarters were established. There 
he remained until 1890, when he returned to Chicago 
and started in business on his own account, doing a 
wholesale trade in northern white pine and also oper- 
ating saw mills at several points, during the first year 
shipping 30,000,000 feet of lumber to the retail trade, 
with correspondingly large quantities of shingles and 
lath. In 1896 he associated with him Arthur 8. Jack- 
son in the formation of the Badger & Jackson Com- 
pany, of which he was president. This company had 
among its other lumber resources a contract to handle 
the entire output of the mills of the Diamond Match 
Company at Ontonagon, Mich., and Green Bay, Wis., 
which in its entirety mounted into the hundreds of 
millions of feet and which was terminated only by 
the exhaustion of the Diamond Match Company’s tim- 
ber supply in that section in 1905. Aside from that 
source of supply, however, the company bought cuts 
of various mills in northern Wisconsin, notably at 
Rhinelander, where large stocks were acquired during 
a series of years. 

In the mutations of lumber manufacture resulting 
from a gradual elimination of the northern pine for- 
ests many concerns engaged for years in the produc- 
tion or distribution of the northern wood were im- 
pelled to transfer their allegiance to the newer fields 
of the south and west. In consonance with this 
natural tendency and in furtherance of the intended 
exploitation of southern pine and Pacific coast lum- 
ber, Mr. Badger in September, 1906, changed the style 
of the concern to the Badger-Pomeroy Company, Mr. 
Jackson having retired from the corporation in 1905. 
Mr. Badger’s present associate is Eugene C. Pomeroy, 
of New York city, whose office is at No. 74 Broad- 
way. The Badger-Pomeroy Company at once secured 
valuable manufacturing connections in both the south 
and west and with ample capital at its disposal started 
out in its new field of operation with all the prestige 
of a successful past and the assurance of an equally 
prosperous future. The company occupies handsome 


offices at 1434-1435 Marquette building, Chicago. An 
office has been established at St. Louis in charge of 
R. A. Chambers, which is located at 704 Victoria 
building, on the same floor where the general office 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association is 
located. 

Mr. Badger married Miss Frances Cowles, daughter 
of the late Judge Samuel Cowles, of San Francisco, 
Cal., and niece of the late Alfred Cowles, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and of the late Edwin Cowles, founder 
of the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. Three children have 
been born of this union, as follows: Edwin Hunt 
Badger, born in 1892; Shreve Cowles Badger, born in 
1897; Frances Stewart Badger, born in 1904. 

Mr. Badger ean rightfully lay claim to Chicago as 
his abiding place by virtue of that city having been 
his birthplace and his residence during a period of 
thirty-six years. His four years’ sojourn in Nebraska 
made the only break in this interval until 1900, when 
he erected a home in one of the city’s most beautiful 
northern suburbs, Kenilworth, fifteen miles from the 
city and lying along the shore of Lake Michigan. His 
home is of colonial design, commodious and handsome 
in architectural effects, and is surrounded by large 
and well kept grounds. For many years he was a 
member of the Calumet Club, at Twentieth street and 
Michigan avenue. He is fond of his home and his 
family and finds in them all the diversion and pleas- 
ure for which most men seek a vent in membership in 
popular clubs. Shortly after his removal to Kenil- 
worth, a few years ago, he aided in the organiza- 
tion of its first Protestant Episcopal congregation and 
the erection of its church edifice. For several years 
he served as a church official and he has given at all 
times much material aid in furthering the upbuilding 
of the parish. 

Political scheming and wirepulling have never had 
any attraction for Mr. Badger and yet his political 
bias is of the sincere, aggressive character that is 
frequently observed among men of strong convictions - 
and ardent espousal of anything in which they believe 
with all the strength of their being. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ST. LOUIS LUMBER TRADE FROM A RECENT EDITORIAL TRIP. 


Status of Retail Buying— Unauthorized Lists—Financial and Transportation Miscellany—Individual Mention. 


St. Louis is a good place to get a summary of lum- 
ber market conditions. The manufacturers and dis- 
tributers at this point are far reaching in their efforts 
to cover the territory west, northwest and east. 

Owing to the inclement weather last March the 
farmers were unable to make the needed improve- 
ments; therefore when the weather settled the season 
was so far advanced that all of their energy was re- 
quired in putting in their crops and consequently the 
spring trade was not forthcoming either to the retailers 
or to the manufacturers. The manufacturers’ stocks 
were badly broken, necessitating the mills running full 
time to round out stocks; hence the manufacturers did 
not feel the effects of the decreased demand as soon as 
did the retailers. 

Buying by Retailers. 

The retailers throughout the country had purchased 
heavily the earlier part of the year at high prices, 
expecting that the stocks they had on hand and what 
they purchased would partially meet the requirements 
of their trade. On account of the decreased consump- 
tion of lumber the retailers became pessimistic and 
practically ceased buying for several months; in fact, 
up to the present time there has not been heavy buy- 
ing. Reports recently received from various sections 
of the country state that the retailers are doing a large 
business; in some sections the records have been 
broken for October business and the retailers’ stocks 
are rapidly becoming depleted. 

The situation, I think, is a very satisfactory one 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint, so far as prices 
are concerned, for the following reasons: Last year at 
this time the retailers were . placing orders indis- 
criminately for all classes of lumber—in fact, a large 
number duplicated their orders—and inasmuch as there 
were plenty of cars to load the retailers received their 
purchases before the car famine became acute. The 
situation is now entirely different from last year. On 
account of the retailers going into fall with heavy 
stocks they bought very little lumber recently and are 
now unable to replenish their depleted stocks owing to 
the car famine existing. Last fall thousands of cars 
of lumber were put in transit and a ready sale was 
found for them; at the present time, one might say, 
no cars are in transit; in fact, the manufacturers are 
able to secure but a small percentage of empties to 
load out the stock for which they have orders. 

As a matter of fact the car shortage of this year 
in the southwest is more in evidence than ever be- 
fore. Trade is not especially brisk, demand is not 
unusually heavy—in fact, it has been comparatively 
quiet for some weeks. There are few manufacturers 
who have cars enough to fill half the orders which 
they feel obliged to accept. Even the railroads them- 
selves don’t seem to be able to supply cars enough 
for the lumber which they themselves require for re- 
pair work, new construction, roadbed or rolling stock. 

It is reasonable to assume that it will not be long 
before the retailers will be in the market for thousands 
of carloads of lumber and willing to pay an advanced 
price for the material if they can be assured that they 
will receive it in time for their fall requirements. 


Unofficial Yellow Pine Lists. 


There is a remarkable interest in the recent reissue 
of price lists for southern pine lumber at St. Louis. 

It appears that a printing firm, which for a number 
of years has been making a business of printing price 
lists for dressed lumber trade, has taken advantage of 
the recent hiatus in the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association’s promulgation of lists and has expressed 
a desire and a purpose to become the monitor of the 
yellow pine trade, in so far as list making is concerned. 
It announced in a recent circular accompanying its 
list—the one which seems to be especially objectionable 
to a majority of the manufacturers—that it is its in- 
tention to print this list every two weeks and to give 
the best available information as to values, predicat- 
ing these figures upon such information as it can 
get. 

I was in an office in St. Louis when a local dealer 
called up and requested prices on certain classes of 
yellow pine which every dealer is supposed to have 
for sale and the answers to the interrogations were 
very remarkable. 

_ Inquirer—Can you give me a carload of ? +I want 
it at an early date. What will be the discount off of the 
last list? 

Answer—You mean, of course, July list. 

No, I mean the list issued last week. Whose list? Schus- 
ter’s? You mean to say that you expect a private printing 
firm which has no interest in the lumber trade except in 
the business of job printing to supply figures from which 
we are to make prices on our lumber? 

Answer—Yes. 

Well, I thought so. You are very much mistaken; we 
did not even know theoretically of the existence of any such 
list, and as far as the effect of it on our business is con- 
cerned it might as well be issued by a blacksmith or a soap- 
maker or a shoemaker, for that matter, as the printing 
firm in question made that list out of its own imagination 
largely, and to some extent covered information from com- 
paratively few dealers and manufacturers, who may or may 
not be selling on the prices indicated by such a list. 

The dealer began to wonder what it all meant and 
then concluded that the yellow pine list issued by a 
printing firm and authorized by a lumberman on in- 
formation for lumber to sell might possibly be less 
potential than blank paper itself. 

All the features of the hardwood trade in St. Louis 
are satisfactory, and stocks, while sufficiently varied 
to meet every emergency, are not large, but, as is the 





case with the St. Louis trade in general, the dealers 
are owners of mills as well as yards and do not give 
out the impression that they are not able to meet all 
the demands which will be put on them this fall. 


Mound City Miscellany. 


There is one firm in St. Louis that is very prosper- 
ous. The policy it has pursued for a number of years 
has led to the purchase of large quantities of timber. 
I refer to the well known manufacturing hardwood 
concern known as the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. Mr. Luehrmann stated that 
the business was entirely satisfactory and the out- 
look was promising to all producers and distributers 
who kept their ears to the ground and filled the orders 
of their customers with reasonable promptness and ex- 
actness, 

I can see a change in the sentiment of the yellow 
pine trade with regard to publicity. The question 
most vital to the trade itself at this time is that of 
meeting the production. Any one who looks over the 
lumber situation in the south can readily see that 
more yellow pine is being manufactured than is 
actually needed to supply the current wants. 

The July increased revenues of the transportation 
companies have enabled them to add to their requisi- 
tions for construction materials. Everywhere timbers 
are wanted and the air is full of suggestions of how 
to get material with any degree of promptness. It is 
not difficult to corral an oraer for 100,000 feet of sid- 
ing any day in the week, if the mill man can agree 
to supply it with reasonable alacrity. Whether he 
can deliver soon or late he is compelled to accept 
certain orders, and he does; hence his order books are 
well supplied all the time. 

I have referred to the Schuster list as being the 
latest sensation. A conference of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers was held and only two or three were 
against a resolution which was adopted condemning 
the aforesaid list as unwarranted and as being issued 
by some one who had no interest in production or 
distribution other than that of job printer. 


Interrelated Railroad and Lumbermen. 


One of the celebrated sons of J. M. Thompson, of 
Willard, Tex., was in St. Louis and at the Jefferson 
hotel on Monday. I do not know whether he was at- 
tending the bankers’ convention or looking for orders 
for lumber, but I heard that Al Miller, the purchas- 
ing agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, 
had made inquiry for Mr. Thompson. 

If I had the time in this article I would like to 
give the disposition, traits of character and special 
ability of the Thompson brothers and I may some 
day. L. N. is one of the younger boys of the family, 
was graduated recently at Cornell University, promptly 
married his best girl and started in business without 
any ‘‘ifs’’ or ‘‘ands’’ about it. He is a thorough, 
practical young lumberman and I am sure he will act 
wisely in anything that he does. Al Miller, of the 
‘*Katy,’’ has held the position of lumber purchasing 
agent and incidentally a few other old things for a 
number of years and has some fast friends. The 
last time I saw him before this occasion was in the 
Planters’ hotel in New Orleans in conference with 
Chester Brown, then of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber 
Company. Mr. Brown had just returned from a 
European trip and claimed to have recovered his lost 
health. Prior to his trip he was in the throes of dis- 
ease, but his troubles ultimately carried away a soul 
one of the brightest, cheeriest that ever lived not- 
withstanding the ravages of disease which had for a 
long time been gnawing at his vitals. His old asso- 
ciate and partner, W. E. Ramsay, president of the 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, has recently re- 
turned from Europe and was in Chicago a few days 
ago. 

St. Louis Personalities and Peculiarities. 

The A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company, which con- 
cern owns over 80,000 acres of shortleaf pine timber 
in Arkansas near Little Rock, was contemplating some 
arrangements to begin logging operations. Just what 
his plans will develop I do not know, but Mr. Nei- 
meyer is very happy in his possessions, conservative 
in his calculations and whatever he does will be wisely 
done. 

C. D. Johnson, president of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, was absent from St. Louis and reported to 
be at his company’s mill at Huttig, Ark. Mr. Johnson 
is president also of the Union Saw Mill Company, 
which concern is one of the larger distributers of 
lumber and has a wide name throughout the country 
for prompt shipments. 

Tom Whitmarsh, of the W. L. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, is one of the cheerfulest souls that ever 
lived; he hammers away and talks away no matter 
what happens. He is not in sympathy with the price 
list issued in St. Louis last week and which is gener- 
ally considered invalid, but he is of the opinion that 
if a list represented real values it would be inap- 
propriate; hence he sounds a discordant note among 
those with whom I was discussing the aforesaid list. 

Finance and Transportation. 

I found Charles H. Huttig, president of the Third 
National bank, mingling with the bankers in their pre- 
convention hours and during its sessions. Mr. Huttig 
in an interview recently advocated the appointment 


of a federal board of control of three, including the 
comptroller of the currency, which shall have the 
power to designate certain national banks and em- 
power them with authority to issue currency for 
emergency purposes on a deposit of bonds to the 
amount of 5 percent of the issues and payment of a 
4 percent tax, and a further issue upon the payment 
of a tax of 5 percent and the withdrawals of the 
bonds, and a third issue upon the payment of a 6 
percent tax. Mr. Huttig’s plan probably will be 
presented to the meeting Monday night. 

One of the criticisms of visiting delegates was that 
the plan would work out in favor of the big banks 
as against the little ones which are not national de- 
positories and that the little ones would fight the plan 
politically. 

C. I. MiHard, chairman of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is one of the busiest men 
in St. Louis. If he is not delving into the big affairs 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company he is working 
his gray matter on some transportation problems 
which are calculated to redound to the wellbeing of 
all lumbermen. His position in connection with the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association also incites 
investigations and the study of matters pertaining to 
the railroads. When Mr. Millard is not doing any of 
the things I have referred to there are only two other 
subjects which interest him to any great extent at 
this time in his career. One of them has to do with 
the affairs of the forest school at Yale University, 
where he is filling a most important position, and the 
other is his home and the various domestic interests 
underlying it and which hold him in complete sup- 
pression. J. E. D 
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CORNELL ON THE DOCKS. 


‘*Are all your inspectors addicted to the use of 
negligee costumes?’’ The question was propounded by 
a member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff during 
a visit to the docks of the Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Com- 
pany at North Tonawanda. This day the sun was 
doing all in his power to counteract the action of the 
cool breezes traveling down the alleged flue petween 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 

L. A. Kelsey, vice president and treasurer of the 
Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company, was kind enough to 











Db. L. KELSEY, OF NORTH TONAWANDA, LEARNING 
. LUMBER. 


smile at the strained attempt at humor and proceeded 
to enlighten his visitor. 

‘*The gentlemanly lumber grader with the abbreviated 
shirt is my brother, D. L. Kelsey, just out of Cornell. 
He is a member of the boat crew and does not feel 
happy in the open with a hat on and with too many 
clothes to hamper his movements. He is learning the 
business as I did when I got through college. The 
way we learn lumber here in Tonawanda is to go on the 
docks, sort cargoes for a few years and find out what a 
grade is.’’ 

From the way the Cornell boatsman was handling 
the hard maple he evidently imagined he was in an ex- 
citing boat race. A dozen dock whal’opers were busy 
carrying the lumber away and storing it in accordance 
with the cabalistic marks Cornell’s representative put on 
it in more or less graceful shading with his heavy crayon. 

The Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company carries in stock 
15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet of hardwoods of all descrip- 
tions. It makes a specialty of northern hardwoods, but 
those from the south are also handled. It is the larg- 
est dealer in hardwoods at North Tonawanda and an 
inspection of its docks, sidings and sheds led one to 
believe that its business is profitable and large. 
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HEAD OF A GREAT LUMBER CONCERN PASSES AWAY-—A LIFE OF USEFULNESS TERMINATED. 


While life and fame and fortune are things dear 
to the heart of every man, that which is computed 
first and esteemed the most after he has ceased to 
be is not the personal suecess he achieved for himself 
but rather the degree to which his success promoted 
the prosperity and happiness of others. ‘The indi- 
vidual has ceased to exist and those things that 
affected him, and him alone, no longer possess im- 
portance. In that which he did that purposely or 
easually affected his fellow men his survivors are 
interested chiefly. 

A life of great activity, even though passed in the 
pursuit of private interests, is always beneficial to 
the public at large. The artist paints that he may 
satisfy a personal ambition and give expression to a 
personal genius. Yet the result pleases and uplifts 
thousands who view the completed picture. The 
writer expresses personal ideas for the satisfaction of 
commanding the attention of personal 


audiences, yet that which he writes 
yields a tremendous influence upon 
mankind. The man_ of __ business, 


though his ambition is chiefly the ac- 
cumulation of a personal fortune, keeps 
the wheels of commerce in motion and 
gives useful employment to thousands 
of workmen and healthful encourage- 
ment to others striving to emulate him. 
When a man adds to a life of private 
activity a clean record as a_ publie 
servant he leaves behind him a 
biography almost ideal. 

Such a life was terminated at Mus- 


kegon, Mich., Wednesday morning, 
Oetober 17, when Thomas Munroe, 


superintendent of the Thayer Lumber 
Company, passed away after a brave 
fight against a long continued illness. 
He left engraven on the business his- 
tory of that city and on the political 
history of that section of his state a 
record of achievement that will long 
survive, 

Thomas Munroe was born at Rush- 
ville, Schuyler county, Lll., October 26, 
1844, and came of a stock each line of 
which was conspicuous in the upbuild- 
ing and preservation of this republic. 
His ancestors came to this country in 
1650. They and their descendants set- 
tled in Connecticut, New York, Mary- 
land and Virginia. Thomas Munroe, 
sr., his father, a man of broad learning 
and liberal eulture, was born at An- 
napolis, Md., January 4, 1807. He re- 
ceived his education at St. Johns col- 
lege in that city and in 1829 took his 
degree as a physician and surgeon at 
the University of Maryland, located at 
Baltimore. After a few years of prac- 
tice of his profession at Baltimore he 
moved in 1834 to Jacksonville, Ill., and 
in 1843 to Rushville in the same state. 
Twice he offered his services in the aid 
of his country—first in 1844 as sur- 
geon of the forty-first regiment of Illi- 
nois militia, which was called out at 
the time of the Mormon insurrection in 
Illinois, and again in 1862 as a sur- 
geon of the 119th regiment of Illinois 
Infantry Volunteers. On the latter 
oceasion he remained in the service 
until June, 1864, when by reason of 
failing health he was compelled to re- 
sign and return home. He died April 
23, 1891, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, after a life well spent in the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties as a citizen 
and Christian. 

Thomas Munroe’s mother, Mrs. Annis 
(Hinman) Munroe, was born at Utica, 
N. Y., December 10, 1815, the only 
daughter of Benjamin and Anna Key- 
ser Hinman. Her father was a man of 
distinetion during the Revolution, hav- 
ing served his country as an officer 
under Major General Greene, and held at the time of 
his discharge from the service the rank of major in the 
Revolutionary army. Mrs. Munroe had the honor of 
being at the time of her death, February 6, 1905, one 
of the few real ‘‘Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion’’ living at that time, having joined the national 
society of that name April 26, 1898. 

To this excellent couple were born seven children, 
of whom Thomas Munroe, the future lumberman, was 
next to the eldest, who died in infancy. As a boy he 
attended the district schools of that day and at the 
age of 18 entered the Illinois Wesleyan College at 
Bloomington, Il]., where he remained about two years. 
Subsequently he spent six years as a clerk in a gen- 
eral store at Rushville and in 1870 he resigned that 
position and went to Muskegon, where he had since 
continued to reside. He immediately entered the office 
of L. G. Mason & Co., lumber manufacturers, with 
whom he remained eight years, at first in charge of 
the books and other office work and later as manager 
of the outside work. 

In February, 1878, Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, 
sueceeded to the ownership of the manufacturing plant 


and property of L. G. Mason & Co., and Mr. Munroe 
was placed in charge as superintendent. At first the 
mill was operated as a custom mill, but gradually the 
business was enlarged by the purchase of logs and 
timber under Mr. Munroe’s management. 

In 1881 Mr. Thayer decided to form an incorpora- 
tion for the purpose of handling the property and 
organized the Thayer Lumber Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Michigan, to which he con- 
veyed the property formerly owned by L. G. Mason & 
Co. The history of the Thayer Lumber Company under 
Mr. Munroe’s management constitutes one of the most 
remarkable records to be found in the annals of the 
lumber industry of the United States. The company 
has been one of the most successful that has ever en- 
gaged in the: manufacture of lumber in Michigan and 
this result has been due wholly to the intelligent man- 
agement and indomitable energy of the company’s 





THE LATE THOMAS MUNROB, 


For More than a Quarter of a Century One of Michigan’s Foremost Lumbermen. 


superintendent, who has given it his most faithful service. 

The company operates at Muskegon two mills, one of 
which was built by L. G. Mason & Co. in 1864, and 
the other purchased from Bigelow & Co. in the winter 
of 1887. These two mills have a combined annual 
capacity of approximately 50,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The company has been a very large shipper by rail, 
the product going chiefly to the east and southeast. 
For many years it has been notable in supplying Michi- 
gan railroads with car material, being among the last 
of the Michigan manufacturing companies in a position 
to supply ear sills and special dimension timber for 
bridge work. The company was one of the pioneers in 
building logging railroads for carrying logs to the river 
or mills. 

The company originally had large holdings of timber 
in Newaygo and Missaukee counties. This source of 
supply became exhausted and, in the fall of 1896, the 
mills blew a final blast which was supposed to signify 
the termination of the company’s operations. Mr. Mun- 
roe, however, had been urging the company to acquire 
more timber. He went to Boston in 1896 to urge the 
officers in that behalf, but political and industrial con- 


ditions were such that the stockholders were reluctant 
to engage in further investments. The most notable 
achievement of the company, however, occurred in the 
year following, when Mr. Munroe induced the Boston 
people to make a purchase of the famous Canfield tract 
in Kalkaska county. In January, 1897, the purchase 
was made, the price paid being $1,250,000, at that time 
one of the largest transactions in the history of the 
lumber industry in Michigan. These holdings were aug- 
mented by subsequent purchases in the same territory. 
The wisdom of Mr. Munroe’s recommendation has long 
been demonstrated, for the profits estimated by him 
have been exceeded many times by the actual results. 
Logs are brought from these tracts of timber by rail 
a distance of 200 miles and are manufactured by the 
company’s mills in Muskegon. 

The interests of the Thayer Lumber Company were 
handled by Mr. Munroe with absorbing intensity and 
success, nothwithstanding which he had 
become prominent in other lines of busi- 
ness and in the shaping of public poli- 
cies in his city and state. 

He was for many years a stockholder 
and director of the Muskegon Booming 
Company, its treasurer for four years 
and in 1888 was elected its secretary. 
Mr. Munroe was one of the incorporators 
in 1880 of the Munroe Manufacturing 
Company; he was one of its principal 
stockholders and its president and gen- 
eral manager. This company operated a 
planing mill during a successful career 
of more than twenty years and at the 
hight of its activity it ranked as one 
of the largest concerns of its kind in the 
United States. 

Mr. Munroe was a member of the firm 
of Munroe & Brinen, dealers in logs and 
lumber, and also was interested in vessel 
property. He was also interested in 
many other prominent business institu- 
tions, having been president of the Hack- 
ley National bank and vice president of 
the Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power Com- 
pany, president of the Neweastle Box 
Company, vice president of the Indiana 
30x Company, president of the Michigan 
Washing Machine Company, director of 
the Muskegon Valley Furniture Company, 
Sargent Manufacturing Company, Grand 
Rapids Desk Company, Quinn Supply 
Company, Muskegon Traction & Lighting 
Company and Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany. J*or six years he was a member of 
the board of education of the public 
schools of the city of Muskegon, serving 
a part of the time as its seerctary. 

Mr. Munroe had also a prominent and 
interesting record as a Free Mason. He 
was made a Mason in Rushville Lodge 
No. 9, Illinois, May 29, 1869. After his 
removal to Muskegon he affiliated with 
Lovell Moore Lodge No. 182, February 
21, 1877. He held the office of Senior 
Warden in 1880 and 1881 and that of 
Worshipful Master in 1882, 1883, 1884 
and 1888. He was a member of Muske- 
gon Chapter No. 47, Royal Arch Masons, 
also a member of Muskegon Council No. 
54, R. & S. M. He became a Knight 
Templar in 1878 and was a member of 
Muskegon Commandery No. 22. He was 
its Eminent Commander in 1889 and 
1891. He also received all the degrees 
of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite and held the office of Illustrious 
Commander in Chief of Dewitt Clinton 
Consistory in 1903, 1904 and 1905. On 
the 20th day of September, 1898, he re- 
ceived the thirty-third degree and was 
made an honorary member of the Su- 
preme Council at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Munroe married June 19, 1872, 
Miss Katherine A. Jones, of Oneida 
county, New -York. They had no chil- 
dren. He is survived by his widow, one 
sister—Miss Mary A. Munroe, of Rushville, Ill—ana 
four brothers—James E. Munroe, of Chicago, Ill.; Hin- 
man Munroe and Charles G. Munroe, of Rushville, 
Ill., and William Munroe, of Muskegon, Mich. 

In politics Mr. Munroe was an active, uncompromis- 
ing, influential republican. As a citizen he stood high 
in the esteem of his fellow men as a sagacious, far 
sighted business man, broad-minded and progressive in 
everything that concerns the public welfare, liberal and 
generous in his charities, fair and discriminating in 
his counsel. The intelligent, unrelenting performance 
of duty was ever his most prominent characteristic. Dur- 
ing his last illness, when he was advised by his physi- 
cians that it would be necessary for him to give up all 
mental and physical labors, he offered his resignations 
from practically all of the offices held by him in the 
various institutions with which he was connected, be- 
lieving that no one should hold a position of trust 
unless he is able to give it the attention necessary for 
the faithful discharge of its duties. Most of these 
resignations, however, were not accepted. His loyalty 
to his friends challenged admiration equal to that in- 
spired by his devotion to duty. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TOOL STEEL BUYERS HOLDS ITS FIRST SESSION. 


Was Organized at a Largely Attended Meeting with Many Musical Features—Officers Elected. 


Two weeks ago a sudden and simultaneous call was 
issued from Fernandina, Fla., Menominee, Mich., and 
Portland, Ore., for a convention of the tool steel buyers 
of the United States—that is, buyers of tool steel in 
large quantities. In pursuance of that call a convention 
of persons who had bought $2,000 samples of tool steel 
was held at the Autoworriem hotel in Chicago Monday, 
October 22. The main convention was held at the Auto- 
worriem, but there were overflow meetings also at the 
Grand Specific, Chansit house, and the Neiseroff. It 
will be observed thus that the convention was well at- 
tended, delegates being present from all the leading 
cities of the United States except Goldfield, Nev. 

The Show Me Club from St. Loius, Mo., was present 
in a body and was accompanied by its stringed band 
of twenty-three pieces. Previous to the assembling of 
the convention the band gave an operatic program in 
the Prompayem room, rendering the following appro- 
priate numbers: 


1. Overture, “Pirates of Pensance’’. ..« .<000<0206 Sullivan 
2. “Then You'll Remember Me,” Bohemian Girl....... Balfe 
3. “The Money Burners,” The Billionaire........... Kerker 
4. “We Always Work the Public,’ The Burgomaster. .Luders 
GS. “Rael Ce” TOSCO ccs cccctsonccccsedus Krause 
es E.R errr er eee DeKoven 


7. “here Are Tricks in All Trades,’ The billionaire.. Kerker 
The convention was called to order at 10 a. m. by 
I. M. Sadder, of Sadder & Wyser, Astoria, Ore., who 
immediately was nominated for temporary chairman. 
The rules were suspended and Mr. Sadder was elected 
by acclamation. 

For temporary secretary a contest developed. The 
Mississippi delegation placed in nomination Will E. 
Dew, of Meridian, Miss. The Alabama delegation 
thought he wouldn’t and nominated Badd Lee Dunne, 
of Montgomery, Ala. It was urged by Mr. Dunne’s 
supporters that his name would appear more appro- 
priate on the minutes cf the convention. Mr. Dunne 
was elected on the first ballot by the following vote: 
Dunne, 2,796; Dew, 2,697. 

In order to get the matter before the house, G. Ott 
Dunmore, of Lake Charles, La., supported by his father- 
in-law, moved that the convention proceed to the or- 
ganization of a permanent association. This precipi- 
tated a lively discussion. 1t was suggested that such 
an organization might render its members individually 
liable for the tool steel purchases of the other mem- 
bers. 

Howell N. Payne, of Orange, Tex., in spite of a 
severe cold due to recent exposure to a draft, made 
an impassioned protest against the organization of 
such an association. He said in part: 

I wonder if the lumbermen who are present at this meet- 
ing realize that the imports of steel in bars, ingots, blooms, 
slabs and billets into the United States have increased 
9,291,226 pounds during the first cight months of 1906 
over similar imports during the first eight months of 1905, 
and that most of this increase, it is safe to assume, has 
been in the shape of tool steel imported from France for 
use in saw mill machine shops. In 1904, during the eight 
months from January to August inclusive, according to the 
Monthly Summary of the Commerce and Finance of the 
United States, issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the imports of her steel and similar steel for re- 
manufacture amounted to 18,371,695 pounds valued at 
$1,046,129. Aes) 

Then France began shipping tool steel to this country for 
use in saw mills and there was an immediate increase. [ere 
are the figures showing the importations of steel in bars 
during the first eight months of the years named: 


YEAR— Pounds. Value. 
SS Sr ee ee ee re re 18,371,695 $1,046,120 
WR cksediutescieeneaeteoanecined 21,370,017 1,262,706 
SEA Ser an i eee eee 30,661,243 1,993,087 


Just think of it, gentlemen! the sum of $216,577 paid in 
the first eight months of 1905 for tool steel for saw mill 
purposes and $730,581 in the first eight months of 1906 
for the same article, a total of $946,958. I want to say 
that if the saw mill men of the United States persist in 
buying tool steel in $2,000 lots, I myself will refuse to be 
personally liable for any such sum as $946,958 and that 
is what I fear would be the result of joining this asso- 
ciation. 

Justin Towne, of Pine Bluff, Ark., replied to Mr. 
Payne. He said he happened to be in the city and 
read of the meeting in an extra and decided to come 
up. He assured the previous speaker (and there were 
those in the audience who thought the previous speak- 
er had been too previous) that an individual member 
of the association would not be liable for any more 
purchases of French tool steel by the other members, 
heeause the other members would not be liable to make 
any more such purchases. 

The motion to organize having been put and carried 
inanimously, less Mr. Payne, the association proceeded 
‘it once to business. Chairman Sadder appointed the 
folowing committee on credentials to ascertain if all 
hose present were entitled to a voice and vote in the 
neeting: 

R. U. Easy, Ashland, Ky. 

Will U. Bymore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wood Judah Dunnett, Eau Claire, Wis. 

The committee having reported that all present 
were entitled to seats except a traveling salesman 
who was distributing samples of babbitt, and that he 
iad been thrown out, the convention proceeded to the 
election of officers. The chair appointed Linus Upp, 
of Duluth, Minn., and Myron M. Over, of Chehalis, 
Wash., tellers. The following gentlemen were then 
cleeted by acclamation: 

President—Tobiah Lott, Bureka, Cal. 

Vice president—Tobias Mutch, Sand Point, Ida. 

Secretary—Luke A. Ginn, Spokane, Wash. 

Treasurer—Owen Munney, Missoula, Mont. 

_ Directors—Gett N. Wyser, Astoria, Ore.; Ira_ Grett, 
Springfield, Mo.; Ivan Uther, Cincinnati, Ohio: Miles A. 
Way, Mexico City, Mex.; Justus Easy, Ashland, Ky. 


The chairman appointed Tobias Muteh, of Sand 
Point, Ida., and Bert E. Nye, of Bellingham, Wash., to 
escort President Elect Lott to the chair. President 
Lott made a bright and original little speech of ac- 
ceptance, stating that he thanked the gentlemen pres- 
ent for the honor conferred on him and that he would 
endeavor to discharge the duties of the office to the 
best of his ability. 

The president announced that, in order to get the 
minds of the delegates for a moment off the serious 
matter they were called together to consider, Harry 
Phelan’s soubrette quartet had been secured and 
would give a program of popular airs. The ladies 
were introduced and, after removing their red hats, 
rendered the following program, with Prof. Philip A. 
Stein as accompanist: 


“Be Satisfied with What You Have, Let Well Enough 


CS a an6 ka nihid bac Oe Kaw aoa aren <br a's Hellan & Helf 
ge we ge SS eer errr ee Jones 
“I Must Have Been a-Dreaming”.............0+6. Johnson 
“Tee Week tO Re O. Witemd Of Te oi. < cc swwesces Hogan 
ee EPR ee re Handy 
“As Once I Loved I Hate You Now”.........seses Browne 
“Suet Tell Them That You Gaw Me .....cicscesese Dresser 
“I've Got Enough, Don’t Want No More’’........... Smith 


The ladies made such a great hit that they were 
given an encore after each number and _ responded 
with the following extras: 


“Sy. Wee ee ee Seart Bo BAG?” «.i.5.05 cca se s000 cee Truax 
Ca. AO En BAO We I nhs cis 6 ce ceeenndene ee Petrie 
a. eS eer reer ere Rosey 
© oper cre tee ee ree Fagan 
x. i 2 2 2 Ree rer re Bratton 
“Dangle Him Lightly” Wathall 
. SM ££ 8 Ferrer rrr rrr Welch 





“For Further Particulars Read the Papers’.......¢ Jefferson 
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The chair appointed the following committee on 
resolutions: Wright M. Upp, Duluth, Minn.; Givem 
L. Brothers, Aberdeen, Wash., and Glaucus M. Goode, 
Shreveport, La. This committee retired, and reported 
the following: 

Whereas, *!!9?27—?-— 1572921113 

Resolved, 77 !!**!77! 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The association then adjourned, subject to the call 
of the wild. 

The Banquet. 

Monday evening a banquet was tendered the mem- 
bers of the new organization by the Amalgamated 
Association of Gold Brick Victims & Three Shell 
Students, with the idea of forming a federation. The 
repast was spread in the blue room of the hotel, which 
had been appropriately redecorated in a restful tone of 
black, with festoons of steel blue on the chandeliers. 
Hi Price, of Muskegon, Mich., presided as toastmaster. 
The following program was carried out: 

Watts, “Btremer se Beesy” oc coccccc cesta rbccese .. Paull 
Show Me Club Band, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address, “Why Is an Order?’ 
Titus Upp, Duluth, Minn. 
Selection, ‘Tell Me, Will My Dream Come True ?’.. 
Soubrette Quartet. 
Solo, “Then Comes the Sad Awakening”’.. 
Raven Shout, Chicago, Ill. 
Address, ‘““Value of a Knowledge of French,” 
I. M. Sadder, Astoria, Ore. 
Chorus, “You Couldn't Hardly Notice It at All”..Von Tilzer 
Show Me Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
Soprano solo, “You Can't Fool All the People”’....Edwards 
Mrs. Howland Skreetch, Chicago, Ll. 
Cyoras, “Rath TOgetwer, BOG sco s ce vcvesccvecnies Bromby 
All 
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“HOWELL N. PAYNE, OF ORANGE, TEX., 


MADE AN IMPASSIONED PROTEST.” 








SIGNS OF A PENDING RAILROAD STORM IN OREGON. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 13.—As a result of the recent 
disclosures made by the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the transportation com- 
mittee of the Portland Chamber of Commerce and the 
daily press of Portland in reference to the car short- 
age situation there is no longer any question that the 
transportation companies operating in Oregon will face 
some radical traffic legislation at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Oregon state legislature next January. The 
Oregonian in a recent editorial points out the signs 
of a railroad storm. The Journal in an editorial says 
that the transcontinental railroads that terminate in 
Oregon stand convicted on the serious charge of trying 
continuously to handle an enormously increasing tonnage 
with an unreasonably inadequate equipment that has 
resulted in the shutting down of many Oregon mills, the 
crippling of other industries and the imposing of a 
needless handicap on business in Oregon, Washington, 
Tdaho and California. The Journal concludes its ar- 
raignment of the transportation companies with the 
declaration that it has been proven that the whole 
Pacific coast is suffering with a burden upon its com- 
merce by the niggardly policy of transportation com- 
panies that fail to furnish cars and train service and 
that the railroad companies have not kept pace with 
the growth of business. The transportation committee 
of the chamber of commerce as a possible cure for exist- 
ing conditions recommends the creation of a state rail- 
road commission, reciprocal demurrage, common ter- 
minals, adequate equipment and the abolition of switch- 
ing charges. Were the conditions this year in reference 
to the car situation unusual there would not be so much 
cause for complaint. True, the San Francisco earth- 


quake and fire aggravated the situation to some extent, 
but this catastrophe, while tying up about 5,000 freight 
cars, is responsible for but a small part of the strin- 
gency. The car shortage this year is but the repetition 
of an old story. The western roads have never been 
prépared for the exigencies of the traffic offered in the 
fall of the year, when wheat, hops, fruit, wool, stock 
and other farm products must reach a market at the 
same time that the lumber traffic has a strong claim 
upon the equipment resources of the railroad companies. 
While many plausible excuses are offered by the rail- 
road companies none are suflicient to appease the wrath 
of the irate shippers or compensate them for the heavy 
financial losses they are compelled to sustain in conse- 
quence of the lack of shipping facilities. There is no 
valid reason why the mill men of Oregon at this time 
should content themselves with only 4% percent of 
the car service they require to fill the orders for lumber 
they have on hand. 

Little wonder, therefore, that there is a feeling in the 
air that something will be doing at the next session of 
the state legislature to cause the heads of the trans- 
portation companies centering in Oregon to think. 


OPP PPD PPP 


ACTIVITY in the English market it is said has 
temporarily been suspended in order to provide time 
to enable the trade to growl at the high prices which 
now are being asked by producers in all parts of the 
world—and being paid. Authorities are of the 
opinion that trade will have to improve materially 
before any great volume of business can be trans- 
acted at prices now demanded. 
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EXAMINATION FOR ASSETS OF CREELMAN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Details of a Proposed Settlement Foolishly Blocked by Certain Creditors—Inquiry Into Editorial Sources of News Information. 


On Friday morning, October 12, an examination was 
held before Sidney C. Eastman, referee in bankruptcy, 
looking toward the discovery of assets of the Creelman 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, in liquidation. The 
first witness was J. EK. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who was questioned by W. D. 
Washburn, attorney for the trustee, assisted by whis- 
pered suggestions from a young attorney named Latham, 
whose last previous appearance in the news columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred to the time he was 
himself on the same witness stand in the Johnson & 
Knox bankruptcy proceedings, and to certain difficulties 
which he got into at that time through refusal to answer 
questions propounded to him. 

During the earlier part of the examination Mr. Wash- 
burn elicited the information that Mr. Defebaugh was 
a resident of Chicago, and that he had a slight con- 
nection with the Creelman Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company through having held stock in one of the 
original companies, the Florida Lumber Company, to 
the extent of $5,000. From this point the examination 
proceeded as follows: 


Q. Vas that stock acquired by you in the organization 
of the company, or after the company was organized? 
A. I can tell you very briefly just how it was. Mr. Creel- 
man was in my office one day and I said to him I had a 
couple of thousand dollars I was not using, and wanted to 
know if he could use it. He took it and gave me his note 
for $2,000. When that note was due he wrote me a letter 
and Said that he would take it up, or half of it, or fix it 
any way I chose. I told him I didn’t need the money, and 
that if he could still use it to keep it. He then came in 
to see me and suggested my taking a little stock in the 
company. He didn’t want anything said about it, because 
his boys didn’t have any stock in the company at that time 
except such as was necessary in its organization, and he 
was not prepared at that time to give or sell them any, 
and they might feel offended. I took $5,000 of the stock 
and told him I would pay the balance at my early con- 
venience, which I did. 


Transfer of the Investment. 


Q. Was it paid in full? A. Yes, sir; I have the checks. 

@. Were you a director also in the Florida Lumber Com- 
pany? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. When was this transaction? A. I think I had the 
stock about two years. I received a dividend check one year 
for 10 percent, and possibly two; I am not sure. 

Q. You were never a director? A. Not that I know of. 

«). If you were you never attended a directors’ meeting? 
A. Never attended any meeting of the company. I was 
represented in one instance by an attorney in New Orleans 
in the formation of the new company. 

Q. How much stock did you have in that company? 
A. When Mr. Creelman saw me about that he represented 
having certain areas of timber to be acquired by this con- 
cern, and he offered me 150 cash for my stock in the 
Florida Lumber Company, or stock in the new company on 
the basis of five for one. I told him I would be glad to 
have him adjust it to suit himself. The only objection I 
had was to going on as one of the commissioners required 
to form the organization. That, however, I waived, not 
considering it very important. 

Q. How much more money, if any, did you pay into the 
treasury of the new company? A. None. I was offered 
for my stock in the old company five for one in stock of 
the new company, or 150 in cash ($7,500 in all) and I told 
him to do whichever he wished. He later gave me the cer- 
titicate of stock. 

. Then the excess of the $25,000 of stock in the new 
company was to be a mere gratuity to you? A. No. The 
statement made to me was that the new company acquired 
the Creelman properties for a certain sum, that sum to be 
the capital stock of the new company. 

Q. Did you subscribe directly for the stock in the new 
company? A. I think it was very informal. I don’t re- 
member how it was done. 

Q. Did you attend any of the organization meetings? 
A. No, I never did. I think I was in the New Orleans 
office of the company once, early in the winter when they 
were moving into their new offices. 

Q. You were a director in the new company? A. be 
lieve that was the result of their method of organization 
which I did not anticipate. 

(. lave you ever examined any of their books of ac- 
count? A. I have examined reports of experts on their 
books of account. 

(). You mean the experts that have been employed since 
the receiver was appointed? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Florida Lumber Company you understood was to 
be merged into the Creelman Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany? A. It was one of the companies which Mr. Creel- 
man was to put into the new company. ‘The general propo- 
sition was whether [ was to take cash for my stock or put 
it in. I left it entirely to him. 

Q. Did he tell you what other companies, if any, were 
to be merged into the new company? He referred to 
the I’. E. Creelman Lumber Company and one or two other 
concerns. 

Q. Did you ever examine into the condition of the 
Florida Lumber Company? A. I received a statement from 
Mr. Creelman regularly. 

Q. Can you tell what the substance of the information 
was that Mr. Creelman gave you in regard to the com- 
pany? A. I think he showed me their regular quarterly or 
semiannual statements, which reflected a very satisfactory 
condition of affairs. 

Q. Could you not, by looking among your papers, find 
and produce here the written papers and reports Mr. Creel- 
man gave you? A. I shall be glad to do so, if I have any. 

Q. You say the stock of the value of $25,000 in the new 
company was delivered to you? <A. Yes. When I was 
subpenaed I looked for it in my bex of investment papers, 
and it was still there. 

Q. Have you it with you? A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you, if we should not have time to finish today, 
bring it with you to the next hearing? A. I shall be very 
glad to do so. 

Q. Did you ever see the stock book of the Creelman 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company? A. I never did. 

Q. Did you ever see the minute book? A. I never saw 
any of the books of the company. 

_Q. You never had them examined for yourself? A. No, 
sir, the company didn’t last long enough. 

Q. I will say that Mr. Lansden, the trustee, has never 
been able to find the stock book of the new company. Do 
you know where it is? I haven’t the slightest idea 
where it is. 

Q. You are the editor and proprietor of a trade journal 
known as_ the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 9 periodical pub- 
lished in Chicago, are you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been an editor and proprietor of 
that paper? A. Of the present paper and one of its 
predecessors since 1886. 

Will you look at an article on page 28 of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 18, 1906, purporting to be 
apparently an editorial article, and state whether it is not 
an editcrial in that paper? 

An attorney—I object to the question, on behalf of cer- 
tain creditors. 

Attorney Washburn—Will the gentleman please state his 
interest in the case? A. I am John E. MacLeish, present 
in behalf of Scott, Bancroft, Lord & Stephens, representing 
as client Howard Hews, one of the creditors of the estate, 
and entered of record. I object to the question because it 
does not relate at all to the affairs of the bankrupt prior 
to the time the petition was filed. 

Counsel MacLeish—I object also to the reading of the 
article into the record. 

Attorney Washburn—The inquiry is propounded for the 
purpose of discovering assets, and I will ask the witness 
it he has any objection to answering the question. 

Mr. Defebaugh—I will decide about that when I get the 
question. 

Reporter Briot then read the question. 

A. That is a news article. 

Attorney Washburn then started to read certain ex- 
tracts from the article. 


An Objection. 

Counsel MacLeish—I object to any further inquiry in 
this direction. 

Attorney Washburn—The object of the trustee and his 
attorneys is to try to discover assets. If counsel is going 
to attempt to block us we shall have to get a ruling from 
the referee. This is procedure preparatory to the objects 
stated, and if counsel will not take my word for it we will 
have the referee decide at once. 

Counsel MacLeish—It appears that certain charges have 
been made, and the object of the objection is to prevent the 
trial of the trustee or of the editor of the paper at the 
expense of this estate. As creditors we object to it. 

Attorney Washburn—The remarks of counsel are entirely 
gratuitous and unfounded, and he draws entirely upon his 
imagination. Nothing yet has appeared in this examina- 
tion to warrant the statement. 

Now, in the first column of this article I read: “The 
object of this sale is of course best understood by him 
{meaning the trustee], and in reproducing the advertise- 
ment in its editorial columns the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wishes the trustee to understand that no extra charge will 
be made.” What do you mean by that statement? 

Counsel MacLeish—I object to the question. It has 
nothing to do with the objects of this inquiry. 

Q. Do you decline to answer the question? A. I am 
here unrepresented by an attorney, and in the differences 
of opinion that have arisen between you gentlemen I am 
willing to take Mr. MacLeish’s advice. I think it proper 
to say, however, that the advertisement is in the adver- 
tising columns, and that for this extra insertion there is 
no charge. 

a Are not the words “in its editorial columns” a mis- 
take? 

Objection repeated. 

2. Do you authorize this young man to represent you? 

Counsel MacLeish—I am not appearing for the witness. 
He can decline or consent to answer as he chooses; but if 
he says that he is willing to answer the question I wish 
to take my objection before the referee. 


The witness declined to answer the question in the 


face of the objection by the creditors’ attorney and 
examining counsel passed it. 


Q. In the second column I find this language: “It will 
be recalled by our readers that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
announced immediately after the failure that the estate was 
able and did offer to pay 50 cents in cash and 50 cents in 
stock, which would have meant 100 cents, and more, on 
the dollar to all its creditors.” 


The objection was renewed, though examining counsel 
urged that this was a statement that the estate was 
ready to pay certain amounts at the time mentioned and 
that the money was ready at that time. The matter 
was taken before the referee. 


Argument Before the Referee. 


Counsel MacLeish—There is a line of examination in 
question based on certain articles. These articles are 
charges against the trustee and trustee’s attorneys and 
counsel. In an examination to discover assets he is going 
into the origin of these articles in Mr. Defebaugh’s paper. 
I object to the trial of the trustee and his attorneys, or of 
the editor of the paper, at the expense of the estate. If 
there is going to be anything of the sort it ought to be 
brought under a proper form of procedure, so that inter- 
ested parties may appear. 

Mr. Washburn—We are merely endeavoring to discover 
some assets. We have on the witness stand Mr. Defe- 
baugh, editor and proprietor of the AMERICAN: LUMBERMAN, 
and also a stockholder and director in the bankrupt com- 
pany, as he has already testified. Now what he says as 
an editor we have no exception to because stated editorially ; 
but I am trying to ascertain what he knows about certain 
statements that have appeared about this estate. They are 
criticisms of the trustee’s administration of the estate. We 
are not, however, going into them for that reason. We 
don’t care for the criticisms, but we do believe that if these 
articles are authorized by this director of the bankrupt 
company we want to know it, and that is what I am trying 
to get at. These inquiries are simply laying the foundation 
for further inquiry. This gentleman, although a director, 
testifies that he never attended any of the directors’ meet- 
ings; but now he is making certain statements which, if 
a lead one to believe that he knows something about the 
assets. 

Referee Eastman—I don’t care to pin anybody down to 
an answer but I wish to ask generally whether it is pro- 
posed to prefer charges against this trustee that will come 
up —" me. If anybody proposes to do that I want to 
now it. 


Certain counsel replied that in all probability such 
charges would be preferred against the trustee; not, 
however, because of acts of the trustee but because of 
acts of Mr. Washburn, his counsel. 


Attorney Latham—It is simply a question relative to 
certain statements that Mr. Defebaugh, as I understand it, 
had inserted in his paper. That statement is in effect that 
certain parties were ready to make a certain offer to the 
creditors and the creditors are entitled to know about it. 

Counsel MacLeish—They are attempting to get at the 
foundation of these charges against the trustee, and they 
haven’t any right to go into that. If ‘_ wish to set up a 
defense against certain charges, which they will be called 
upon to do in all probability, let them come into court in 
the proper way. 

Attorney Washburn—tThese statements are in my mind 
wotioey chimerical. The same statements were made in 
Danville in open court againSt somebody, against the trus- 


tee or one of his attorneys. I think my name was men- 
tioned, although I was not in Danville at that time. It 


was stated then that these charges would be preferred very 
soon, in writing. Since that time nothing has been done, 
although repeated opportunity has been offered. I don't 
think this court should listen to such suggestions. Noth- 
ing at all has appeared thus far in this examination this 
morning which justifies such charges. 

About this time all the parties to the little squabble 
got to talking at once, from which chorus the following 
scraps of conversation floated out to the ear of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S court reporter: 

Ensemble Vocalizing. 

teferee Eastman—a<Are these articles of such a character 
as to indicate— 

“Read the articles.” 

“At some time somebody offered so much on the dollar 
for the assets. There is no mystery about that proposition. 
It was a subject of communication with Mr. Washburn for 
weeks, and he could tell you more about it than Defebaugh 
ever knew.” 

“What has an offer made months ago got to do with the 
discovery of assets at this time?” 

“The writer states that the ‘estate’ would pay so much on 
the dollar, and that was after the bankruptcy proceeding 
was taken.” 

“I made the offer. Why don’t they put me on the 
stand?” 

“You are not a director of the company.” 

“Anything published in this editor’s paper is just as 
foreign to the inquiry as though it had been published in 
the Chicago Tribune.” 

Referee Eastman—If it goes to this extent that a director 
of the bankrupt company states of his own knowledge or 
gives out the idea that he knows of assets or property 
which has not come into the hands of the trustee, or may 
print this, then it would be proper to ask him concerning his 
knowledge of such property. I don’t think it would be proper 
here to thresh out the merits of his attacks on the trustee 
in a newspaper as a foundation for other litigation; but if 
there is an intimation of property that has as yet not come 
to the knowledge of the trustee or of the creditors then 
it is high time that this director having that information 
should be asked to tell what it is. 

Trustee Lansden at the Bat. 


Trustee Lansden then took up the examination of the 
witness, first assuring the referee that he was (pro 
forma at least) competent to practice before the court. 
His line of examination was as follows: 


Q. Mr. Defebaugh, have you ever made a statement, or 
published a statement, or authorized its publication, after 
the bankruptcy proceedings were instituted against this 
company, that the estate was able and did offer to pay 50 
cents in cash and 50 cents in steck and that that would 
have meant 100 cents on the dollar, and more, to all the 
creditors, and that the money was ready for that purpose? 
A. Mr. Hews has answered that question. 

Q. Will you answer it? A. Mr. Hews made the state- 
ment that the composition was made and the proposition 
was made, which Mr. Lansden is aware of. 

Referee Eastman—yYou will yourself answer the question 
whether you authorized such a statement. A. I shall be 
glad to adopt his entire answer as my answer. 

Q. Did you authorize or make such a statement. A. Yes, 





sir. 
Q. Was that statement true or false? A. To the best 
of my knowledge and belief it was true. 

Where was the money? <A. In the hands of the 
parties making up the composition. 

Q. Who were the parties? A. Mr. Hews was heavily 
interested in the matter. 

». How do you know? A. I was informed. 

Q. By whom? A. If I remember, by Mr. Hews. 

Q. How much money was ready? A. I didn’t go into 
details. 

Hunting for Other People’s Money. 

Q. You were a director of the company? A. Nominally. 

Q. Nominally? A. I never directed. 

Q. You don’t know how much money was up? A. I 
knew the proposition was made, backed by the money neces- 
sary to carry it out. 

Q. Please name some of the creditors to whom the offer 
was made? A. It was made in a meeting of some of the 
creditors and officials. 

Q. Where? A. I do not now recall. 

Q. Were you present? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Who told you that? A. I don’t recall that. 

. Please refresh your recollection and see if you can 
remember where that meeting was held. I cannot. 

Q. Are you unable to give the name of any creditor to 
whom the offer was made? A. I am unable. I wasn’t in- 
terested in the details myself. 

Q. That was such a small detail that you were not in- 
terested? A. I was not a creditor. 

a You were not interested in an offer of 50 cents in 
cash ? 

Counsel MacLeish here interposed another objection, 
saying: 

It appears by what the witness has stated that the propo- 
sition referred to was backed up by outside parties and 
had nothing to do with the assets of this corporation, and 
— questions are improper on an examination of this 
<ind. 

The referee—I am not entirely clear as to whether it 
has been stated that the funds of this composition were 
entirely from outside sources. 

- You have stated that the “estate” offered to pay 50 
cents in cash? A. That is a matter of words. 

Q. Did you ever state that the ‘estate’ made such an 
offer? A. Yes, sir, and I will make it again. 

You will repeat it again? A. Yes, sir; the estate 
and its representatives. 
. To whom did it make that offer? 


Objection. Sustained. 


Q. Where was the money with which the estate was 
able to pay 50 cents in cash at that time? A. The money 
was in the bank. 

Q. What bank? A. I cannot name it. 

_Q. Under whose check or to whose credit? 

Objection by MacLeish—Let the witness state whether it 
was or was not to the credit of the bankrupt corporation. 
Beyond that the question is improper. 

Young Mr. Latham—It might be funds of the estate and 
yet deposited in some one else’s name or to their credit. 

MacLeish—But is it proper for counsel to discover whose 
funds they were if not belonging to the estate? 

Young Mr. Latham—tThis witness appears to be a man 
of intelligence and ought not to require the assistance of 
seven or eight attorneys to tell him what to say. He 
ought to be able to state what he means without sugges- 
tion from so many. 


In this wrangle the question appears to have been 
abandoned, and the next one was: 


Q. You have stated, have you not, Mr. Defebaugh, as I 
understand, that the estate was able and offered to pay 50 
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cents in cash, have you not? A. I have stated that Mr. 
Hews made that offer. 

Q. Have you not made the statement? <A. We have 
made the statement with reference to the composition. 

You didn’t know much about it? A. I knew enough 
about it to interest you. : 

. I am very much interested now and I would like to 
have all the information you can give me. Where was the 
money ready to make that offer? A. I don’t know. 

. Do you know whether or not it was actually ready? 
A. I believe it was. 

Where was it? A. In the bank, as already stated 
on the part of the gentlemen who arranged the composi- 
tion. 

Q. Do you know what bank? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Hews ever inform you in what bank the 
money was deposited? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry to ascertain in what bank? 
A. _ No, sir. 

Q. Did you learn the amount of money on deposit? A. 
No, sir. . 

A Misleading Line of Examination. 


Q. Do you know what the amount of claims was against 
the company? A. I couldn't state that now. We pub- 
lished it. 

Counsel MacLeish at this point threw in another ob- 
jection, that the inquiries were evidently for the pur- 
pose of getting at the foundation of the article and 
had nothing to do with the discovery of assets. 

Trustee Lansden—It is important to know what amount 
this witness had in mind when he claimed that this money 
was ready to pay 50 percent on the claims and the amount 
of claims would indicate this. That is what I am trying 
to bring out. p 

MacLeish—To bring out by argument when a direct wit- 
ness is available? i 

Mr. Hews—Yes, and the argument is misleading, for if 
that offer of 50 cents had been accepted the _ liabilities 
would have been reduced about $200,000. This witness does 
not know these details. 

Objection overruled. Question repeated. A. I don’t 
remember the amount. 

Q. What statements did you publish? A. All the state- 
ments available at that time. 

Q. And you have no recollection as to the amount of 
the claims that you published? A. I have not. My theory 
is that they were between $350,000 and $400,000. 

Q. Then, if that is correct, there was $175,000 or $200,- 
000 in cash? A. That is a matter the records will show. 
I don’t know. 

Q. Have you not, and do you not at this time, repeat- 
edly confer with Mr. Creelman? A. No, sir. I may have 
conferred with him but not repeatedly. I have not seen 
him half a dozen times this year. 

Q. Have you with either of his sons? <A. Once or 


twice. 
Not a Creditor. 


Q. Have you attended any of the meetings of the cred- 
itors? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you taken part in conferences with any of its 
creditors? A. No; I have never been asked to do so. 

Q. Have you ever discussed its affairs with any cred- 
itor? A. I don’t think I have. 

Have you ever discussed its affairs with me? A. I 
don’t think I ever saw you in my life until today. 

Q. Have you ever made the statement that you would 
furnish an itemized statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of every dollar of the funds of the Creelman Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company from its inception to the 
date of its failure and that statement would be certified 
by public accountants? A. I publish such statements as 
I get them. 

Q. Have you made such a statement? A. I don’t recall 
making such a statement. 

. To refresh your memory I will hand you this paper. 
A. I find I made some such statement. 

Q. Do you propose to stand by that statement? A. If 
the trustee will supply the information. 

Q. I here now offer you the opportunity to examine all 
the books of the Creelman Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in conjunction with a representative of my own as 
trustee. A. I shall be pleased to accept at the earliest 
opportunity. 





A Loss on Lumber. 


. Mr. Defebaugh, have you ever made the statement 
that if I as trustee had permitted W. C. Taylor to ship out 
the lumber on the Cairo yard of the company, on orders 
which have been had for lumber there, it would have real- 
ized $50,000. 


Counsel MacLeish objected on the ground that the 
question had nothing to do with the examination. 


Attorney Washburn—lIf, as the reports show this lumber 
was sold for $34,250 and the statements of this director 
are correct, this estate ought to be entitled to recover from 
the trustee. 

An attorney—We will try the trustee later on; he is not 
on trial now. 

Referee Eastman—That line of questioning is outside of 
the narrow lines you yourself laid down in this proceed- 
ing—the discovery of assets in an ancillary proceeding. 

The objection was therefore sustained. 


Q. Do you know anything about the timber rights of 
this company in Alabama? cannot say that I do 
from memory; I may have some information in my office 
on the subject. 

Q. Have you ever made the statement that the com- 
pany owned timber rights approximating 10,000,000 feet? 
A. I was so informed. 

Q. By whom? A. I think Mr. Creelman Informed me. 

Q. Do you know where the tract books are covering the 
timber rights? A. No, sir. 

Q. You know nothing of the documents? A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you make an effort to find them? A. No, sir. 

Q. You decline? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not know whether the company had 10,- 
000,000 feet? <A. Only on the statement of the president 
of the company. 

Q. Do you know anything about the timber rights in any 
other state? A. I discuss a good many questions bearing 
on different questions relating to timber rights. 

The referee—You mean by your question the timber 
rights of the company, do you not? 


Mr. Lansden corrected his inquiry and the witness 
answered. 


_A. I have no special information on this subject at this 
time. 

Q. With regard to the earlier part of your examination I 
want to ask one or two questions. Did I understand you 
to state that Mr. Creelman 


Inner Workings of His Mind. 


_Referee Eastman—Your form of question is unfortunate. 
‘he witness cannot be expected to know what you do or 
do not understand. 

Q. Did you make the statement that Mr. Creelman of- 
fered you the option of taking stock in the Creelman Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company to the amount of $25,000 
or paying you $7,500 in cash for your stock in the Florida 
Lumber Company amounting to $5,000? 


One of the attorneys at this juncture arose and stated 
that in his opinion it would be better for the examiner’s 





information to have the original question and reply 
read from the record. He called attention to the fact 
that Court Reporter Briot did not charge anything for 
attendance at examinations, but only for transcripts. 
With this suggestion, however, the witness replied to the 
question as follows: 


A. I will answer the question by saying I gave him the 
option of doing whatever he liked in the matter; to pay me 
cash or stock at the rate of five to one in the new com- 
pany. I had no other use for the money myself at the 
time. 

Q. You left it to Mr. Creelman’s option and he paid you 
in stock? Yes, in fully paid non-assessable stock of the 
new company. 


The examination of witness was then taken up by 
young Attorney Latham as follows: 


Q. Do you know of any assets of the Creelman Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company that have not come into 
possession of Mr. Lansden as trustee? A. I do not know 
what is in the possession of the trustee and I do not know 
of any assets he has not secured. 

Q. Do you personally have any knowledge regarding the 
assets of this estate? A. I have no definite detailed in- 
formation at this time. I have had from time to time. 

I am asking of your personal individual knowledge 
or as your knowledge from third persons. A. The state- 
ment was made to me that this estate could be compounded 
or was about to be compounded, or it was really organized, 
for a sufficient sum to clear up the obligations of the late 
companies and make the new company worth so much 
money. : 

Q. Did you make any personal investigation in this 
special line? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was not all of your knowledge regarding the assets 
rather the results of information given to ~ by some third 
person? A. It was on my motion that J. D. Lacey & Co. 
made an investigation of the property. 

Q. But you know nothing about it from your own indi- 
vidual inspection? A. I never was on any of the prop- 
erty of the company. 

@®. Do you have any personal knowledge of any of the 
assets? A. Only such as I received from statements. 

. Then all your information is the result of informa- 
tion given by some third person? A. From original parties 
chiefly, not third persons. 

Q. Whom have you got information from regarding the 
assets of the estate other than IF. E. Creelman? A. Only 
from him and his sons. 

. Did you get information from any one else at any 
time? A. I said a moment ago I met the man who made 
the report for Lacey & Co. and talked it over with him. 

Q. Did you get any further information other than that 
stated in the typewritten report secured by the trustee? 
A. No, sir; except that during the progress of the investi- 
gation I met the man and made some inquiries. 

From whem? A. From the associates of Mr. Lacey. 

Q. Did you get any information that is not given in the 
typewritten reports given the trustee? A. No, sir. 

. You have seen that paper? A. No, sir; not in its 
completed form. I was in the office at the time it was being 
prepared. 

Q. Have you gotten any other information regarding 
that report? A. I have got some information in an indi- 
rect way. 

Q. From whom? A. From people who have seen it. 

Q. Will you name them? have discussed that 
matter with twenty-five or thirty people, one of them a 
member of the creditors’ committee who has since resigned, 
Mr. Whitmer, of Philadelphia. He is the best authority on 
the subject. 

Q. Who are these people? A. I do not know. I have 


‘been in New Orleans and have talked it over with various 


people, not intending to put them on record at all, and I 
do not expect to do so now. 

As a result of your investigations and inquiries are 
you of opinion that the lands can be sold for more than 
the amount of the bond issue of $250,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever known of any offer being made for the 
lands in excess of that sum? A. I do not know. 

Q. Could you name to the trustee any possible pur- 
chasers at a price over and above the amount of the bond 
issue? A. I might should I go into investigation. I 
might advertise and sell it at a price better than that. 

Qy You have no party in mind at the present time? 

0, sir. 

- In regard to the details of the other assets of the 
estate in addition to the lumber properties in the south, 
from whom have you got your information? A. I have not 
anything; I haven’t any special information about the lum- 
ber property. 

Q. With whom have you talked about their lumber? 
A. I have not discussed any assets other than those in 
the south at any time. 

on 
Washburn Wants an Opinion. 


Questioned by Mr. Washburn: 


Q. Mr. Defebaugh, what in your judgment is the value 
of the lands in the south? A. do not now recall what 
proportion of the lands have been sold by the trustee. I 
pow d that they were worth more than estimated at by the 
trustee. 

Q. What other lands in the south, especially in Louisi- 
ana, does the company own which you know about? I 
could not state it correctly from memory. 


The witness was then examined by an attorney pres- 
ent from Nashville whose name was not learned by the 
reporter. 


Q. You were one of the commissioners at the organiza- 
tion of the company? A. It so turns out. 

Q. As a commissioner you had to file with the proper 
official, the secretary of state, a sworn statement giving all 
names of subscribers to the stock and the amount they 
had subscribed for, did you not? A. I think that is so. 

Q. The fact is with the organization of the company 
you had to sign and swear to a statement showing who 
the subscribers were. Will you please give us a list of those 
subscribers and the amounts? A. I do not possess it. 

- You cannot give any of it? A. I have no recollec- 
tion on the subject; it is very hazy in my mind as a mere 
matter of form. I gave Mr. Rodriguez, an attorney in New 
Orleans, authority to represent me and he probably sent me 
for signature such papers as were necessary. 


Timber Values. 


Q. You then have no information as to the names and 
amounts? A. No, sir; I have not. 

Q. What was the capital stock of the company? A. I 
do not recall that; something over one million if I remem- 
ber aright. I published it at the time as a newspaper item. 

Q. You were not an editor in the company; you were 
a director? A. I have already answered your question, 


Q. I will ask you to refresh your memory by referring 

to the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 22, 
in which appears the following words: ‘We desire to state 
that we are in a position to supply Mr. Lansden”’—mean- 
ing the trustee, does it not? A. I believe that is his 
name. 
Q. (Continuing)—‘with full information as to the prop- 
erty, etc.” I will ask you what is meant by that state- 
ment? A. That pertains to the timber lands and to other 
information which has been secured about them thus far. 


What is this other information? A. It is a detailed 
report that would cover a few columns in my paper and 
when it is available I shall be glad to give it to you. ; 

Q. Y6u have not brought it here? A. I have not got it. 

Q. Where is it? A. ‘The trustee has Mr. Lacey’s re- 
port and is expected to bring it into court when it is 
wanted. 

Q. Do you refer to the Lacey statement? A. I refer to 
the statement which was paid ior by the estate. 

Have you also other papers? A. I have expert 
analysis of the Lacey report, which is the only paper that 
covers the estate with any sort of intelligence. 

Q. Will you produce that report also? A. I will do so 
at the proper time. 


Information Treated as an Asset. 


. This is the proper time. A. I will have to be the 
judge of that. 

Q. This is an inquiry for assets and I understand you 
now to state that you have additional information as re- 
gards assets? A. I have additional information as to the 
information in possession of the trustee which he has done 
nothing with. 

. Oh, we do not care anything about that. Have you in- 
formation other than that report? A. I have, as I have 
stated, a competent analysis of that report from a practical 
standpoint. 

Q. Have you got any other information? A. It is very 
possible I have. 

Q. What other information have you about the assets 
of the company not contained in the Lacey report? A. 
—7 which would be useful to you. 

" Ve will have to be the judge of that and we are en- 
titled to its production. A. am in the newspaper busi 
ness and I am selling information. I give you such infor 
mation as is available from week to week. 

Q. Have you any information as to the assets of this 
company other than that contained in what you have re 
ferred to as the Lacey report? A. I have an analysis of 
that report which makes it very clear. 

That relates to values? A. Yes. 

Q. It is a deduction from that report? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you no additional information on property not 
shown by that report? A. There is a great deal of prop 
erty in other sections not covered by that report. 

What is that report? A. The trustee can supply you 
with any information in that direction, since he has it. 


And Has Done Nothing With It. 


Q. Have you any information about the location or 
extent in area or the extent of timber contracts or negotiable 
paper that has not come into the hands of the trustee? 
A. I have no such information except as has come to me 
as a matter of news and has been published. 

Then the statement that you intended to publish was 
intended as a resume? As an analysis. 

Q. Did you not contemplate any additional information? 
A. It would be information to many at the time it is pub- 
lished. It will be a valuable practical analysis of the 
property. 

Q. Now, do you know of any assets whatever of this 
company which are not in the hands of the trustee? A, 
None whatever. 

Q. Now you know, Mr. Defebaugh, that the obligations 
of the company are very large, running over one million 
dollars. That is your information? A. I do not know 
the amount. I published the information as coming from 
the proper authorities. 

Do you know what these claims are contracted for? 
Do you know anything whatever about the practical man- 
agement of the company? have considerable infor- 
mation in writing. 1 have not charged my memory with it. 

Q. Did you issue any of the paper? A. None whatever. 

Q. Did not Mr. Creelman have something to do with the 
establishment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? A. No, sir. 
3 When was it established? A. Its predecessor, in 

io. 
an Did you establish that? A. No; I established one in 

86. 

Impertinent Personalities. 

Q. When were they joined? A. In 1898. 

@. Are you the sole owner of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN? A. Yes, sir. 

. S. How long have you been sole owner? A. Since last 
April. 

- What percentage of the stock did you hold prior to 
that time? 

Objection. The question was withdrawn: 

Mr. Washburn was by this time thirsting for more 
information, and took up this relay examination as 
follows: 


Q. I understand you to state in connection with the 
original purchase of stock that Mr. Creelman gave you 
preference over his boys? A. He suggested that he would 
like to have it a matter between ourselves for the reason 
stated. ’ 
4 Then he gave you preference? A. He sold me the 
stock. 

Q. What were the relations between you and Mr. Creel- 
man justifying such preference? 


One of the Chicago attorneys at this juncture objected 
on the ground that he as a lawyer valued his time. 
The question arose in his mind as to who was paying 
the traveling expenses of the lawyers from Nashville. 


The lawyer from Nashville—That is a matter of supreme 
indifference to the gentlemen from Chicago. 

The lawyer from Chicago—But you are taking up ‘my 
time with foolish questioning. 

The lawyer from Nashville—Does the witness decline to 
answer? 

The witness—I have not declined to answer, although I 
consider the question impertinent and presumptuous. 

The lawyer from Nashville—The opinions of the witness 
are entirely irrelevant and a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. The question is still pending. 

Attorney from Chicago—And the objection is still pend- 
ing and must be disposed of before the question. 


With this little interchange of courtesies between the 
Chicago and Nashville attorneys the examination of the 
witness was postponed until Tuesday at 11 o’clock, but 
was not again resumed at that time, having been 
further postponed. 

Before adjournment, however, the attorney from 
Nashville, then put on the stand Howard Hews and by 
asking him a single question brought out more real in- 
formation than had all the random firing of the trustee 
and his legal advisers. 


An Opportunity That Was Lost. 


wo = you know about this 50-cent proposition? A. 
es, sir. 

Q. Suppose you let us have that. We are absolutely in 
the dark and the claim has been made that the estate had 
50 cents in cash. It is something we are here for. 

A. There is a letter out now which starts out by say- 
ing “In behalf of the bankrupt corporation.” I mention 
that for the information of counsel because that is the 
only way I know of making a settlement. That has led to 
all this questioning about the estate having the money with 
which to make such a settlement. Shortly after the fail- 
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ure, I think about April, I attempted to make a settlement 
with all the creditors in this estate on a basis of 50 per- 
cent in cash and 50 in stock. Certain of the creditors 
arranged plans to make that settlement and it was ar- 
ranged with several of the different concerns in with = 
man in the exchange of paper to take up their paper. F.C. 
Patten was to put up $38,000 or $40,000 and was to pon 
eare of his other corporations which he was interested in. 
The South Arm Lumber Company was to pay 50 cents and 
take care of its own paper. It was intended also to make 
similar arrangements with the Smith people as soon as the 
matter got far enough along by which their direct paper 
would be taken up, ‘and we take up the protected paper. 
As soon as this statement was figured out I submitted it to 
four or five of the other creditors. It was first taken up 
with Patten and then the representatives of the South Arm 
Lumber Company. Mr. Washburn, representing the largest 
secured creditor, Mr. Whitmer, was called in and we ex- 
plained it to him. He approved of it, but said it would be 
necessary for him to go to Philadelphia and there was about 
$75 put up, of which “L contributed $25, to pay the expenses 
of his trip. Mr. Washburn went to Philadelphia; he came 
back and reported that he could not get any definite an- 
swer, or something to that effect. It was next passed up to 
Mr. Darrow for the Bank of America, and he agreed to it. 
1 took it up with three or four other creditors here in town, 
one of them the Federal National bank, and they accepted it. 

After seeing three or four other creditors arrangements 
were made to take it up with the Bank of Cairo. I met 
Mr. Aisthorpe, from Cairo, in Mr. Latham’s office and | 
think in Mr. Latham’s presence, and he would not accept 
any proposition that did not carry all cash; he absolutely 
objected to the proposition and wanted me to make him 
some offer other than 50 cents in cash and 50 cents in 
stock. ‘That was the first obstacle we came across. Mr. 
Whitmer then came to Chicago. I put it up to him and he 
accepted the proposition. 

Things went along until a bankruptcy petition was filed 
against Patten. I was so interested that I went to Lawyer 
Adams and showed him that this settlement would fall down 
if he did not withdraw his petition, but I was not able 
to get him to do so. The minute that petition was filed it 
made this 50 percent proposition absolutely impossible, 
inasmuch as we expected to get $100,000 from these out- 
side firms, and it would have knocked something like $400,- 
000 out of the liabilities by their taking care of their own 
paper. It was also proposed to take up the bonds at 50 
cents on the dollar. At that time it would have taken 
$290,000 or $300,000 to have taken care of all these obliga- 
tions on the basis of 50 cents, including the bonds that we 
would have had to advance ourselves. The money for the 
unsecured creditors had been pledged to me by a bank in 
Chicago and they went into the thing very thoroughly, 
investigated the statement and arranged for our borrowing 
this money, and it was available any time that we wanted ir. 


Mr. Latham then cross examined the witness as fol- 
lows: 

q. At the time you were considering this 50 percent 
settlement you talked to me several times about the mat 
ter? A. Yes, sir. 


4). Did not that plan contemplate the 
hond issue and retiring the present bond issue known as 
the Latannier bonds? A. At one time it did, sir. 

(). Was that the original proposition’ A. Probably it 
was. 

q. And did 


issuing of the new 


not that plan 
of the larger creditors should 
Latannier bond issue 
plan it did, but 
creditors. 

4). Was not 
A No, sir 
. Did 
A No, sir. 
©. Did not your plan contemplate that where a bank 
held paper on which the Creelman company was liable they 
were to surrender their claim for 50 percent and that you 
were to get in addition whatever could be realized from ‘the 
other parties that were liable on the paper? A. Yes, sir: 

1 so stated that. 

(). And did not your proposed settlement hinge first on 
your getting the present holders of the Latannier bonds 
to accept other bonds in lieu of those bonds which they now 
hold’ <A. That was talked of, yes. 

Q. Was not that offer of 50 cents in cash to any cred- 
itor subject to the acceptance of the proposition by other 
ereditors? <A. res. 

«). Did not every proposition or settlement you ever pro 
posed where 50 percent was to be offered any creditor have 
i condition attached to it that the present holders of the 
Latannier bonds must be first settled with? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever come to a satisfactory conclusion with 
the holders of these Latannier bonds? A. Yes; I think | 
did so far as the proposition got. Mr. Whitmer agreed to 
accept it; Darrow agreed to accept it. He agreed to 50 
percent for the bo nds in a new bond issue. 

Q. Mr. Hews, did you ever get past the point on any of 
your propositions of negotiations with the holders of the 
Latannier bonds? What I mean is this: All your plans to 
offer unsecured creditors 50 cents in cash and 50 cents in 
stock were subject to the condition that you must first 
make a settlement with the holders of the bonds. A. No 
more than the terms of any ordinary settlement. I never 
offered to buy a claim. Any settlement would be contingent 
upon every One accepting it. 

Q. Did you ever get to a point where all the holders 
had agreed to any terms of settlement you had offered? 
A. No. Some I never have seen in my life. The game was 
blocked before I got that far. 

Q. Did you ever get to the point where had Mr. Ais- 
thorpe accepted your proposition you would have been in a 
position to carry out an arrangement? A. With the next 


contemplate that a number 
accept 50 percent in the new 
and not in cash? <A. Under the first 
that was a plan never submitted to the 


that the plan submitted to Mr. 
; not to the best of my recollection. 
you ever submit more than one proposition? 


Aisthorpe? 


man, yes. I would have kept on working with him, but 
after the petition in bankruptey was filed the game was 
up. 


. From whom did you have the assurance that Patten 
had arranged his S$: 38,000 or $40,000? A. I had rather 
not state. 


The question was withdrawn. 

There was then some further questioning by the at- 
torney from Nashville regarding the details of the propo- 
sition and especially regarding the manner in which the 
various companies engaged in the exchange of paper 
were to assist in meeting the obligations which would 
thus have been removed from the liabilities of the Creel- 
man Lumber & Manufacturing Company. This question- 
ing elicited the fact that Mr. Hews had acquired for the 
purpose of settlement a considerable proportion of the 
stock of the bankrupt corporation and therefore, as he 
stated, came pretty near being the bankrupt. The exam- 
ination further developed that the funds which were to 
be used in this composition were entirely from outside 
sources and that not a dollar of it helonged*to the bank- 
rupt corporation. 


OPAPP LL 


Joseph Croze Awarded $7,137. 


CALUMET, MicH., Oct. 16.—The case of Joseph Croze vs. 
the St. Mary’s Mineral & Company, which was — in 
the Houghton county circuit court some time ago, was fin- 
ished last week, Mr. Croze being awarded $7,137.83 os the 
jury. Mr. Croze’s attorney asked for a verdict of $13,000, 
which ineluded over $2,000 for interest. 
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capitol yesterday. 
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SALES OF MINNESOTA ‘STATE TIMBER. 





Record Prices for Stumpage—Offerings Lively and Good Tracts Sold—A Discriminating 


Road Barred from Bidding— Details of the Sales. 


MINN., Oct. 12.—Record 


prices for 
state timber were paid in the sale of state timber at the 


The highest price was bid by R. R. 


Bailey, who gave $13.55 a thousand for 1,685,000 feet 


of stumpage. 
by 


tised, 


o~ 


The next highest price, $13.25, was paid 
the Johnson-Wentworth Company, of Cloquet, 
750,000 feet. 
from the 


for 


Bidding was lively all along the line, and 
35,000,000 feet of stumpage sold the state 
expects to realize about $350,000. 
25 percent of estimated scale and appraisal, 
$62,395. 


The first payments, 
came to 


In all about 45,000,000 feet had been adver- 


as well as the 


and bidders were required to take everything at 
one price, including spruce, cedar, 
and balsam, 
This held down the bidding 


tamarack, jack pine 
white and norway 
on some mixed tracts. 


pine. 


About 


5,000,000 feet on the line of the Minnesota & Inter- 
nations al were withdrawn from sale, because state officials 
dliseovered just before the sale that this road refused 
to earry logs for any lumber firms except those which 


had mills on its line. 


In other words, the road refused 


to aet as a common carrier when it came to logs. Since 


the sale the company has receded from that position and 


has agreed to make 
All but about 5,000,000 feet of timber offered was 
is a reeord of the sales made: 


bid in. 

ge F% 
16 142 
16 147 
16 142 
36° 157 
2 136 
15 140 
16 149 
16 147 
36 54 
16 60 
er) 60 
19 a9 
30 DY 
6 61 
16 61 
1 ay 
4 ao 
14 53 
6 53 
36 55 
16 59 
16 57 
36 63 
36 57 
16 56 
1 5S 
i aS 
16 638 
D4 


Following 


‘. 


a tariff rate on logs. 


36--Pine Tree Lumber Commnne, 
BOOO DRG. 6 icc assecce 
i—TFrank Stadden, 120,000 nuns 


pine, 350,000 jack pine....... 5 


38—Red River Lumber 


Company, 
960,000 white pine, 


2,010,000 


norway pine, 320,000 jack pine 7 


3l—Pine Tree 


Lumber Company, 
81,000 


white pine, 34,000 
SS SEE Perr AP eee ee 
31—-Pine Tree Lumber Company, 
24,000 white pine, 500 spruce, 
SOO TAMAPACK.<.<.0.2 cece cccccis 
30—J. H. Koop, 115, 000 pine, 25,000 
ere ee re rere 
25—Itasca Lumber Company, 600,000 
white pine, 150,000 norway 
pine, 55,000 spruce, 145,000 
tamarack, 300,000 cedar, 
COO DAIBRM eo .o.0csccmrecsecs 
25—Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Com- 
pany, 320,000 white pine, 40,- 
000 norway pine, 55,000 
spruce, 180,000 tamarack, "45,- 
000 cedar, 5,000 balsam. 
27—Sutton & Mackey, 540,000 pine. . 
22—-Sutton & Mackey, 3,685,000 pine, 
50,000 jack pine, 47,000 spruce, 
168,000 tamarack, 25,000 ce- 
Gar, 60,000 balsam... ....2.. 
21—-Virginia Lumber Company, 505,- 
000 pine, 140,000 jack pine, 
40,000 spruce, 55,000 tama- 
CE ee rare ere ret tr 
21—-A. H. Powers, 20,000 pine, 2,000 
jack pine, 8,000 spruce, 125,- 
000 tamarack, 5,000 cedar, 
Te NII 0 oso k sinkscec scenes 
21—A. H. Powers, 11,000 pine, 25,- 
000 spruce, 82,000 tamarack, 
5,000 cedar, 17,000 balsam... 
20—Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Com- 
pany, 455,000 pine, 120,000 
jack pine, 105,000 spruce, 
70,000 tamarack, 30,000 bal- 
sam, 155,000 dead pine...... 
19-— Virginia Lumber Company, 660,- 
000 pine, 150,000 jack pine, 
15,000 spruce, 5,000 tamarack, 
10,000 cedar, 5,000 balsam, 
15,000 dead pine......ccccces 
19—-Virginia Lumber Company, 285,- 
000 pine, 5,000 jack = 
GOO COGRE 6.0 cccccwens ® 
19-—Virginia Lumber Company, 530,- 
000 pine, 30,000 jack pine, 
5,000 spruce, 20,000 tamarack. 
R. Bailey, 250,000 pine, 355,- 
000 spruce, 445,000 tamarack, 
2,000 cedar, 63,000 balsam... 
17—Shenango furnace Company, 
6,000 pine, 180,000 spruce, 
285,000 tamarack, 44,000 bal- 
| BBR EEA Sere 
16—Johnson-Wentworth 
er re ee ee 
15—R. R. Bailey, 1,680,000 pine, 
Oe Sere re ae 
15—Johnson-Wentworth Company, 
619,000 pine, 8,000 jack pine, 
16,000 spruce, 100,000 tama- 
TACK, T,OOU CORRE. ccccccces 
4—St. Croix Lumber Company, 
145,000 pine, 5,000 jack pine, 
15,000 spruce, 20,000 tama- 
rack, 6,000 CeGar. ...<-<.c.000- 
14-—Johnson-Wentworth Company, 
1,955,000 pine, 250,000 jack 
pine, 38,000 spruce, 12,000 
tamarack, 10,000 cedar...... 
14—- Johnson-Wentworth Company, 
2,170,000 pine, 320,000 jack 
pine, 5,00 spruce, 415,000 
tamarack, 10,000 cedar...... 
—John McAlpine, 100,000 white 
pine, 3,000 a 7,000 tam- 
arack 
13—John McAlpine, 
pine, 5,00 
eer Terre ree 
10--St. Croix Lumber Company, 
1,025,000 pine, 10,000 tama- 
rack, 20,000 cedar........ 
12——Johnson-Wentworth Company, 


17—R. 


210, 000 white 


340,000 pine, 5,000 tamarack. 


—Value.— 


Appraised. 


10,- 
8 


1 


cr 


Company, 


spruce, 45, ne tam- > 


bee | 


Sale. 


$ 8.75 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


8.00 


9.00 
9.60 


10.00 


6.00 


5.00 


8.00 


7.50 
6.00 
6.00 


8.10 


6.00 
8.10 


10.50 
6.00 


6.00 


7.00 
11.40 


—Value— 

Appraised. Sale. 
110,000 

tamarack... 7 7.00 


Ss. 7 &. 
25 56 10—Alger, Smith & Co.,, 
white pine, 5,000 
0—John McAlpine, 30,000 white 
pine, 15,000 spruce, 50,000 
tamarack, 25,000 cedar...... 7 
-Scott-Graff Lumber Company, 
70,000 white pine, 25,000 
spruce, 30,000 tamarack, 25,- 
le MG h6:s 0k eee aeeedee 7 
Scott-Graff Lumber Company, 
240,000 white pine, 5, 000 
spruce, 25,000 tamarack, 75,- 
A 6:60620.0s 0A 8 
Scott-Graff Lumber Company, 
330,000 white pine, 25,000 
spruce, 15,000 tamarack, 150,- 
000 cedar.. 
9—John McAlpine, 490,000 white 
pine, 100,000 spruce, 155,000 
tamarack, 80,000 cedar...... 8 8.00 
9—Alger, Smith & Co., 270,000 
white pine, 25,000 spruce, 35,- 
000 tamarack, 75,000 cedar... 
9—-Alger, Smith & Co., 375,000 
white pine, 50,000 spruce, 75,- 
000 tamarack, 85,000 cedar... 
Red Cliff Lumber Company, 800,- 
000 white pine, 40,000 spruce, 
35,000 wereeeere 150,000 ce- 
dar Pere ey rr rere Sesee 
9—Alger, Smith & Co., 30,000 white 
pine, 10, 000 spruce, 15,000 
tamarack, 5,000 cedar....... 7 
16 55 9-——-Ar J. Warren, 15,000 spruce, 
65,000 tamarack, ‘40, 000 cedar 
16 56 8—Alger, Smith & Co., 230,000 
white pine, 75,000 spruce, 
55,000 tamarack, on cedar, 
20,000 balsam.. 
8 -Scott- Graft Lumber Company, 
50,000 white pine, 5,000 
spruce, 10,000 tamarack, 20,- 
| arr eae yf 7.00 
—Alger, Smith & Co., 1,000 white 
pine, 20,000 tamarack, 4,000 
COMAL we ecececcecscccsceces 6 
Alger, Smith & Co., 30,000 white 
pine, 7,000 spruce, 3,000 tam- 
arack, 10,000 balsam........ q 7.00 
8—Alger, Smith & Co., 160,000 
white pine, 15,000 spruce, 25,- 
COO THMNTNER sc cscs cecnwsces : § 7.00 
8—Alger, Smith & Co., 890,000 
white pine, 105,000 spruce, 
70,000 tamarack, 75,000 ce- 
GO bacsartaeeudseeeeee eee 7 7.00 
—Alger, Smith & Co., 12,000 white 
pine, 6,000 spruce, 4,000 tam- 
arack, 3,000 balsam......... 6 
Alger, Smith & Co., 50,000 white 
pine, 12,000 spruce, 20,000 
tamarack, 3,000 balsam...... 6 
8—Red Cliff Lumber Company, 
690,000 white pine.......... 5 
1—Charles J. Johnson, 1,600,000 ; 
white: pine, 185,000 spruce... 7 7.00 
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3 56 9 


7.00 
14 56 9 


8.00 
15 56 9— 


8.00 


28 56 
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8.00 
31 56 
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8.00 
36 56 9- 


8.00 


7.00 
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4.00 


6.00 


21 56 


6.00 
28 56 8 
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36 56 


6.00 
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6.00 
16 55 
5.00 
16 62 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EvERETT, WASH., Oct. 13.—Many big lumber mills 
have been unable to secure shipping facilities on the 
Northern Pacific railway for three weeks at a stretch, 
and although the Great Northern is slightly less chary 
of its equipment, yet on this line also the situa‘’ m is 
most exasperating. Demand and prices are both good, 
and this makes the predicament of the lumber and 
shingle manufacturers much harder to bear than would 
be the case were prices and orders less strong. 

Asked for news of the trade, the following mill 
managements replied: 


Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company—'‘'No cars.” 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company—‘‘No cars.” 
Werry- -Baker Lumber Company—‘‘Very few cars.’ 
Eclipse Mill Company—‘‘Scarcity of cars.” 


Which may give the east an idea of what the Puget 
sound shipper is really up against. 

Charles Weyerhaeuser, one of the owners of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of this city, and the 
various other mills controlled by his father and brothers, 
arrived in the city today and is the guest of Manager 
E. M. Warren at the mill. Accompanying Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser is Mr. Musser, one of the well-known capitalists 
of Muscatine, Minn. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company has purchased 
another planer, which is now on its way from the east. 

Charles R. Sligh, a leading furniture manufacturer 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., spent several days here this 
week. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company was not caught 
napping by the general raise in the prices of logs, for 
October 1 found Manager D. M. Clough with a large 
supply on hand. 

The Curran Timber Company, a recently organized 
local concern, has, during the week, filed articles increas- 
ing its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 

Carlson Bros. Company, of this city, has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 

E. 8. Amidon, of Sturgis, Mich., is spending the week 
here as the guest of his relative, E. A. Poyneer, treas- 
urer of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company. Mr. Amidon 
was for a number of years actively engaged in lumbering 
in Michigan and still holds interests in Elkhart, Ind., 
although he has recently retired from active business. 
Mr. Amidon was also at one time president of the 
Michigan Retailers’ Association. 
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SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Action on a Recent Bereavement—Westbound Freight Rates Under Fire—Co-operation in Equalizing Export Rates—Price Modifications. 


When William Wilms, president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
called to order a meeting of the executive board of 
that organization Saturday, October 13, the thoughts 
of all involuntarily turned to that member who no 
more would cheer them with his presence or aid them 
with his counsel. He voiced the sentiments of all in 
his tender reference and brief hearfelt tribute to 
their former associate, Ferdinand C. Fischer, who died 
September 10, 1906. 

President Wilms asked those present to rise to their 
feet in memory of their late friend and associate. 
This was a graceful expression of the regard in which 
Ferdinand C. Fischer was held. 

A telegram from J. B. Ransom, of J. B. Ransom & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., was received during the morn- 
ing, which stated that, owing to a delayed train, it 
would be impossible for him to reach Chicago in time 
to attend the meeting of the executive board. C. M. 
Crawford was elected to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Mr. Fischer and, with the exception of 
Mr. Ransom, all the members of the board were in 
attendance, the roll call showing the following: 

William Wilms, president, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant-Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

Clinton Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber Company, Sardis, Miss. 

J. W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, representing W. M. Ritter. 

Cc. M. Crawford, Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal 
Grove, Ohio. 

Lewis Doster, secretary, Chicago. 

On motion of R. H. Vansant a committée was ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution of respect and regret 
to be engrossed and presented to Mrs. Fischer, copies 
of which were to be supplied the trade press. To 
earry out this suggestion President Wilms appointed 
as a committee R. H. Vansant, R. M. Carrier and J. 
W. Mayhew. This committee later submitted its re- 
port, given herewith: 


A power beyond our understanding rules the world and 
the destinies of men. For a time it is given man to be in 
this world and of it, to minister to his physical and mental 
comforts and necessities, to care for those he loves, to 
help the unfortunate and to assist in the upbuilding of 
social and commercial life. At most it is but a brief time 
until the Master calls and to our finite minds the call often 
seems inopportune. Need for men, for workers, for leaders 
is so great that we can ill afford to spare such a one as 
we, members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, have lost in the death of Ferdinand 
C. Fischer. 

To us he was a friend, close, true and tried. He was an 
originator and a leader of the great work we have under- 
taken. The association drew largely upon his store of 
wisdom, hearkened unto his counsel. Mr. Fischer was a 
student first and later a master of those problems which 
this organization has encountered and we have levied freely 
upon his time and his talents, for freely was his time 
given. As individuals and as a body we realize this organ- 
ization and its accomplishments largely are the fruits of 
his enterprise, foresight and unflagging energy and devo- 
tion to the principles we have espoused. 

Ferdinand C. Fischer stood for clean business and clean 
business methods. We who have been closely associated 
with him in the management of this organization and in 
commercial transactions are proud to acknowledge the 
influence for good which his life and his ideals have had 
upon us. Reluctantly we take up the work, with misgiv- 
ings we proceed without him. 

Words do not come readily nor trip easily when heartfelt 
sorrow be the theme. We realize more fully than we can 
express our great loss and with this realization in our 
hearts we ask the bereaved wife and mother to accept this 
in token of our love and esteem for the one who was 
nearest and dearest to her. 

This inadequate expression of our sorrow shall appear 
in our official records as a part thereof; shall be engrossed 
and presented to Mrs. Ferdinand C. Fischer and copies be 
supplied the trade press so that the world may know our 
regret at the loss of one who while yet with us freely was 
accorded our confidence, trust and esteem. 

Adopted at the regular meeting of the executive board 
of the Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, held in Chicago, October 13, 1906. 

R. H. VANSANtT, Chairman. 
R. M. CARRIER, 
J. W. Mayuew, 

Committee. 

Upon a motion duly seconded C. M. Crawford, of 
the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, 
Ohio, was elected to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Fischer’s death, Mr. Crawford becoming also treasurer 
of the association. 

A discussion was had of the proposed bond issue 
authorized by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at a meeting held in St. Louis. Steps 
were taken to complete the subscription for that por- 
tion of the issue allotted to the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. During the conference on this 
question emphasis was laid upon the value of the 
credit rating book issued by the National association 
and the fact that its distribution was limited to 
members of the affiliated organization. 

Several matters petraining to transportation came 
up for consideration, among them being the rate on 
hardwood lumber from Mississippi river points to the 
coast. Agitation for lower rates was begun by the 
Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, which 


organization has received the support of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in its fight for 
the establishment of equitable rates on westbound 
hardwood lumber. The present rate on hardwoods is 
85 cents, as against a rate of 50 to 60 cents on lum- 
ber shipped from the coast to eastern markets. In a 
brief outline of the case Secretary Doster outlined 
the progress that had been made. The petition for 
lower rates was presented to the transcontinental 
freight bureau and the claim denied; at the same time, 
however, 250 other complaints met the same fate. In 
other words the railroads did not view favorably any 
of the petitions presented by shippers. Lumbermen 
back of this movement are not without hope ulti- 
mately of achieving their end, as some of the northern 
lines are of the opinion that a rate can be made that 
will take the hardwood lumber into Seattle and Port- 
land and possibly over this route on to San Francisco 
at lower rates than now are charged, which would result 
in forcing adjustment in rates over southern roads. 

Another plan outlined was to bring the matter be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and see if 
an order could not be secured from that body direct- 
ing the railroad companies to lower the rates on 
hardwood, which it is held are discriminative. 

After a thorough discussion of the points involved 
the board decided to join with the other associations 
in bringing this matter to the attention of the rail- 
road officials so strongly tuat the desired changes 
would be made. 

During the talk on this subject Mr. Carrier said 
southern oak manufacturers had a great deal of in- 
terest in the western field and that it was to the 
advantage of all concerned to have rates so adjusted 
that they could compete for trade in the west. Ref- 
erence wes made to the importation of hardwoods from 
Japan which now are taking the place of those pro- 
duced by the manufacturers in the northern and 
southern hardwood districts. 

At the request of President Wilms, Secretary Doster 
read several letters written by the secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, from which 
the following extracts are given: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—Lewis Doster, Secretary, Chi- 
cago: As you are probably aware, under the amended Hep- 
burn act, known as the rate bill, the railroads are enjoined 
from changing their through rates, applying either by all 
rail or by rail and water, except after thirty days notice 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘This provision 
applies to both coastwise and export traffic, although the 
commission has decided that only the railroad portion of 
the through export rate necd be filed. 

Upon petition of the cotton carrying roads, the commis- 
sion gave a hearing in Washington, D. C., September 12 
to those interested in that commodity for the purpose of 
considering the modifications of the provisions of the law 
applying to cotton traffic, it appearing that the railroads 
would not be able to continue shrinking their rates to 
foreign destination to the basis of the lowest combination 
through all the ports reached by their lines if required to 
file rates which could not be changed under thirty days. 
It has been the practice heretofore to change and equalize 
these rates from day to day, thus also affording more than 
one outlet for shippers on the same through rate and pre- 
venting congestion at any one port. 

The commission has ordered that cotton rates cannot be 
advanced except after thirty days’ notice; that until March 
1, 1907, export rates on cotton to the various ports may 
be reduced upon three days’ notice; that until November 
1, 1906, carriers may continue to equalize export cotton 
rates through the various ports as heretofore; but that ‘as 
to lumber the petition is denied.” 

There was no actual petition of the lumber interests 
before the commission and the notice calling the hearin 
was so worded that shippers and carriers alike underst 
that cotton alone would be considered; consequently, as 
practically the same system has been in force in fixing or 
equalizing lumber rates as on cotton ‘and identical the 
same principle is involved, we feel that lumber interests 
should be accorded at least the same treatment as cotton. 

We believe the question concerns not only these lumber- 
men who are engaged in the export trade but other lumber 
shippers as well, inasmuch as harmful conditions in the 
export trade tend to react injuriously on the domestic 
trade; to that extent, therefore, we consider other lumber 
organizations are interested in the subject. 

Accordingly we invite your views on this question and 
kindly request that you communicate how your association 
would consider the suggestion that a joint or united peti- 
tion of the various lumber associations be submitted to the 
commission asking for a hearing, looking to a modification 
of their order against the lumber traffic. : 

E. M. Terry, Secretary. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 8.—Lewis Doster, Secretary, Chi- 
cago: It is apparent that if lumber rates are not to be 
equalized as heretofore the movement will be confined to one 
road from competing points, such as Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Nashville and throughout the south, the road making the 
lowest combination. Shippers will be dependent therefore 
upon one line, with consequent danger of congestion, espe- 
cially when the cotton traffic becomes heavy. * * * 

We received from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since writing you on September 27 a notice that a hearing 
is to be given at Washington, D. C., October 10, to consider 
the general subject of export rates. It was thought possi- 
bly this might afford us an opportunity of presenting our 
ease before the commission, but owing to the short time 
allowed us for preparation and receiving word from the 
commission that we could submit a written statement it 
was thought advisable to send such a statement, which has 
been forwarded. I beg to enclose you a copy for your in- 
formation and careful attention. rer 

It is possible, therefore, that the commission may grant 
us such concessions as will not require further action on 
our part, but in order to be prepared for the contrary we 
should like to have your association consider the matter 
as submitted in my letter of September 27. and inform us 
if we might expect your moral support and covperation in 
case we conclude that it will be necessary to ask the com- 
mission for a hearing at a later date. In the way of 
codéperation we should probably like to have a suitable reso- 
lution adopted by your executive board and perhaps author- 
ity passed for the appointment of a representative from your 
association to go to Washington and attend the hearing 
referred to if such course later on should seem desirable 
and necessary. 

Outside of this we will not request or expect any financial 
aid from your association. K. M. Terry, Secretary. 

WHEREAS, Under the amended ephere act, known as the 
rate bill, the railroads of the United States are enjoined 


from changing their through rates applying either by all 
rail or by rail and water, except after thirty days’ notice 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which provision 
thus applies to both coastwise and export traffic; and 

WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
cided that as to cotton the rates could not be advanced, 
except after thirty days’ notice; that export rates to va- 
rious ports may be reduced on three days’ notice, but that 
as to lumber the petition is denied; and 

WHEREAS, It is a question which concerns not only those 
lumbermen who are engaged in export trade but domestic 
lumber shippers as well, in view of the fact that inimical 
conditions in export trade reflect deleteriously on domestic 
trade; now therefore be it , 

Resolved, That we the executive board of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, acting for 
and in behalf of the board of directors thereof, express to 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association the approval 
of this association in their efforts before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of equalization of ex- 
port lumber rates and our support thereof, as we believe 
that such rate bill and such decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have been issued without considera- 
tion of the interests of the lumber shippers and are arbi 
trary and unjust; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to take 
care of the interests of this association and the numbers 
thereof and to act in connection with the National Lumber 


Exporters’ Association, if it is deemed best by them so 
to do. ’ 

A committee consisting of R. M. Carrier and J. W. 
Mayhew was appointed to represent the association 


in this matter. 

A progress report was submitted by Secretary Dos 
ter showing what had been accomplished in estab- 
lishing 2 local inspector in St. Louis. The associa- 
tion now has a representative stationed in that market 
who is doing good work for members. Other matters 
pertaining to the work of this department were dis- 
cussed and in this connection it was stated that com- 
plaints in regard to quality could be restricted, in 
large part climinated, if shippers made it a practice 
to insist upon having the lumber inspected and make 
settlement upon the basis of the report of the in- 
spector. The St. Louis members of the association 
were highly pleased to have an inspector and claim 
he will facilitate handling business. 

Authority was given to make certain changes in the 
form in which the rules are published. Also it was de- 
cided to provide a classification for wide cottonwood box 
boards and No. 1. With a view of assisting the in 
spectors in interpreting the rules it was decided to print 
those governing each kind of lumber in full. 

A brief verbal report of the good results of the 
many sectional meetings held was submitted by the 
secretary, who also gave an account of his visits 
with the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Authority was given the secretary to print rules for 
grading hardwood Jogs originating in Arkansas and 
shipped in part to Tennessee. These rules provide for 
three grades—No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3—thus making 
authoritative the grades now employed in classifying 
hardwood logs in Arkansas and Tennessee. This 
action was taken in response to requests from mem- 
bers in the Arkansas, Missouri and Tennessee district 
that a system for grading logs he evolved and ap- 
proved by the association in order to provide a 
standard of value. é 

After a short discussion of present conditions, to 
which contributions were made by some of the news- 
paper men present, a recess for luncheon was taken. 

During the luncheon attention was about evenly 
divided between the outcome of the struggle for the 
world’s championship between the major league base- 





ball clubs and the prospect for early fall tides on the’ 


Ohio and its tributaries, particularly its tributaries. 
Prices Amended. 

Conference of the committee on market conditions 
was given attention and it was the desire of the com- 
mittee to report the prices which now represent mar- 
ket values. It was difficult to reach an agreement 
in regard to some items because of the conflicting 
testimony offered by those present or furnished ‘by 
operators. It was decided, however, to recommend a 
-reduction in the price of quarter sawed red oak and 
slight increases in plain sawed white oak and certain 
grades of poplar. The report as amended is given 
herewith: 

Report on Market Conditions. 

A general canvass this month shows a more decided 
change in the hardwood industry than has taken place in 
any fifteen-day period this year. Heavy rains in the south, 
especially in the Mississippi valley, have retarded produc- 
tion abnormally: the “7 seasons in the river sections gave 
no logs to the river mills, and country road districts where 
wagon hauling regulates production have been muddy al! 
the year and this volume of business has been decreased 
by 50 percent. 

Taking it as a whole our new statement of conditions 
which we submit to you is based on such conditions as well 
as the market demands. We call your attention to the 
changes made in this new statement under date of October 
18, compared with those of August 25. The following are 
the advances made: 

Rough poplar, inch and thicker, advanced $1. 

Oak, plain white and plain red, inch and over, ad- 
vanced $1. 

Ash, 14% inch and thicker, average advance, $4. 

Cottonwood, $1 advance on upper grades, with $4 on wide 
box boards. 

Prices inserted for panel and wide No. 1, 18 to 23 inch, 
24 to 27 inch and 28 inch and up. 

Gum, advance of from 50 cents to $1 on grades below 
firsts and seconds and $3 advance on wide box boards. 

Walnut, advance of $2 on common grades. 

Hickory, advance of $2 on 2 inch and thicker firsts and 
seconds and $3 on No. 1 common. 

Wagon stock—Felloes, advance of 10 percent. 


Adjourned to meet again at call of the president, 


who stated immediately before adjournment that it 
would be held within four weeks. 
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~ NORTH CAROLINA PINE MAKERS IN CONFERENCE. 


Charleston, S. C., Turned Over to the Association Delegates—Pertinent Recommendations by the President 
—The Secretary’s Exhaustive Analysis of Conditions—Two Notable Addresses—Important Recom- 
mendations—Features of Entertainment—Heavy Percentage of Attendance. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 13.—The semiannual meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, held in 
Charleston, Thursday and Friday, October 11 and 12, 
was about the most representative and enthusiastic 
meeting in the history of the association. Nearly 150 
lumbermen, members and nonmembers, were in attend- 
ance. Charlestonians turned their city over to the 
convention and excelled their traditionary lavish hos- 
pitality in behalf of the visitors. There was not a 
dull hour from the moment the lumbermen began to 
pour into Charleston Thursday morning till they de- 
parted on outgoing trains the following afternoon. 
‘*Something doing all the time’’ was the promise of 
the entertainment committee. The meeting was called 
to order at 11 o’clock Thursday morning. When 
President Fosburgh brought his gavel down more than 
100 were present. 

Mayor R. G. Rhett, of Charleston, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. He said that he turned over not 
only the keys to the city to the guests, but that he 
turned over the keys to the hearts and the homes of 
the people as well. ‘‘Any enjoyment that you may 
obtain here,’’ said he, ‘‘will be just 100 percent less 
than the enjoyment we will have in entertaining you.’’ 
Mayor Rhett is a big fellow, physically and every 
other way. He mingled much with the lumbermen and 
was first shoulder at the wheel of entertainment. He 
lost no opportunity to boost his city, and not a lum- 
berman who met him but ean tell you the depth of 
water in Charleston harbor at high or low tide. Mayor 
Rhett is a rooter for Charleston. 

President Fosburgh’s Speech. 

The address of welcome was followed by the speech 

of President Fosburgh: 


It gives me much pleasure this morning to meet and 
greet so large a gathering of the members of our _associa- 
tion at our semiannual meeting. No better evidence of 
your faith and confidence in the value of our work should 
be needed than your presence here today. 

Since our annual meeting, in March last, our association 
work has made most excellent progress, and the reports to 
be submitted by the various officers at this meeting will, I 
feel, be most gratifying to every member of the association. 
The liberal increase in our membership shows beyond ques- 
tion that our manufacturers throughout the states covered 
by this association are rapidly becoming more keenly alive 
to the benefits to be derived through membership in and 
covperation with such an organizavion as ours. 


Co-Operation an Assured Fact. 


During the fifteen years that I have been connected with 
association work in the North Carolina pine territory I have 
many times thought that it was simply an idle hope ever to 
expect to see any general codperation in association work 
by the mill operators in this particular section, and with 
a continuation of the reckless, wasteful and unprofitable 
methods which had so long prevailed it was only a question 
of time when a lumber trust would come into the field and 
control the entire business. This danger has, I believe, now 
passed, and although some writers in the public press will 
occasionally allude to the “lumber trust” this can be at- 
tributed only to ignorance or malice. 


Lessons From the Forestry Department. 

Our association work ean have no better comparison than 
with the work carried on by the forestry department of 
the United States, which seeks to provide a lumber supply 
for the future generations of this country. Realizing some 
years ago that our forests were rapidly being depleted and 
that no concerted effort on the part of our lumbermen could 
be expected in the direction of protecting or reforesting our 
timber land, the government, with its usual good judgment 
and rare insight into the future, very wisely determined 
to take the matter in hand, and the forestry department 
was called into the field and assigned the stupendous task 
of educating our people in and demonstrating to them that 
the question of conserving and reforesting our timber lands 
was not a profitless theory but a profitable reality. Under 
the leadership of that untiring genius, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
the forester of the United States, and backed up by the 
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enthusiastic and hearty support which has so freely been 
given to the subject at all times by our honored president, 
Mr. Roosevelt, wonderful progress has been made and no 
one should for a moment doubt that the forestry department 
must ultimately accomplish its every purpose. 

Just so it has been with our association work. Years 
ago some of our most farsighted lumbermen saw very plainly 
that our business was literally honeycombed with a multi- 
tude of evils which no sane business man should permit to 
exist. It is unnecessary for me to enumerate these evils 
here. They began with the wanton waste of our timber 
and ended with a similar waste of what should have been 
our legitimate profits. ‘To the energetic and faithful work 
which has been carried on by our association we may safely 
give the credit for having corrected many of the evils 
alluded to. Aside from this, the great mass of the people 
throughout our territory have been largely benefited by 
increased prices for stumpage, better wages for labor and 
more money distributed among the people generally. 


Unjustifiable Overproduction. 

One of the greatest sources of loss to the manufacturers 
of North Carolina pine in the past has been caused by 
reason of our mills having produced at various times more 
lumber than the demands of the market have required. 
From experience and at severe cost we have been taught 
that our product is not like white pine, hardwoods and 
various other lines of lumber which can be piled up in the 
yards and allowed to stand for years without danger of 
suffering any depreciation. Our product is a _ perishable 
one, and with the growing scarcity of our stumpage it is 
little less than a crime for our mills to produce lumber 
which they cannot market and which must stand in their 
yards to stain and rot. 

During the present year our secretary’s office has put 
forth special efforts to gather the best and most reliable 
information in regard to prospective requirements of the 
market and I am in hopes that it will be shown that our 
mills have been largely benefited by the information which 
we have furnished to them. ‘. 

Lower Values Unwarranted. 

The general business conditions of the entire country still 
show a state of unexampled prosperity and the outlook for 
1907 promises well. It is to be regretted that the prices 
of our product during the past six months have depre- 
ciated to a far greater extent than those of any of its 
competitive woods. With the strong demand which has 
existed during the entire year and which still continues, I 
maintain that it is not good business judgment on the part 
of our operators to continue selling their product at sev- 
eral dollars a thousand less than competing woods. Beyond 
this, when we take into consideration the increased price 
of stumpage and labor, coupled with the lost time which 
our mills have sustained from floods, scarcity of labor etc. 
during the present year, you will, I feel confident, find 
that we cannot continue to sell our product at present 
prices and expect to have any reasonable margin of profit 
left. This matter is one which should, and I trust will, 
receive your careful consideration at this meeting. 


Seeretary John R. Walker read the report of the 
treasurer, showing that the financial affairs of the 
association are in a healthy condition and followed 
with his report. It is notable that his report not only 
dealt with the work of the association for the last six 
months, but he went further and made numerous 
recommendations for the furtherance of the work of 
the association for months to come. It is still more 
notable that the committee on resolutions adopted 
every one of his recommendations. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Walker prefaced his report with a discus- 
sion of the advisability of frequent meetings of the 
board of directors and executive committee and also 
of the various classes of members, following this with 
a statement of new members and resignations, show- 
ing that with regard to membership the association is 
in a very satisfactory condition. He made reference 
to the practice of other associations of employing 
traveling representatives to solicit members and inter- 
est the membership in the various phases of associa- 
tion work. Jn reviewing the financial condition of the 
association he called attention to the falling off in 
receipts due to diminished lumber shipments and 
urged that the minimum monthly assessment be in- 
creased from $2.50 to $4, which, he said, would not be 
much more than the actual cost of the services per- 
formed by the association. Taking up the work of 
the association by departments, he continued: 


The Inspection Department. 

The inspection department has been doing its customary 
good work, under the direction of our chief inspector, R. H 
Morris. Our inspection force has been increased by the 
addition of W. T. Currie, who came to us highly recom- 
mended and who has been performing conscientious and 
valuable service. The number of claims referred to us for 
investigation during the last few months has increased 
largely, due to the increased membership, the better appre- 
ciation of the work of the inspection bureau and the influ- 
ence of the depressed market conditions in making buyers 
hypercritical. There have been reported to us but two 
instances where buyers have refused to settle upon the basis 
of the inspector's findings. We have not yet advised the 
members regarding the methods of these parties, as the 
matters are still pending and we hope yet to be able to 
adjust them satisfactorily. In this connection, however, I 
would make to the committee on resolutions a recommenda- 
tion that we print stickers containing the statement, “It is 
understood by both parties to this contract that this lum- 
ber is bought and sold upon the basis of the inspection 
rules of the North Carolina Pine Association, and in case 
of a dispute arising as to contents or grade the findings 
of the inspection bureau of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation shall, govern;’ these stickers to be distributed 
among the members, to be posted upon their order blanks, 
quotations, acknowledgments etc., and later to be printed on 
all stationery in conjunction with terms of sale ete. Such 
an agreement would assist the work of the inspection bureau 
very greatly and would eliminate much of the friction aris- 
ing after the report of the inspector is rendered. We would 
also suggest that whenever possible our members secure 
from the buyer in advance an agreement to share the cost 
of reinspection. Our chief inspector will report upon these 
matters more in detail. 


Rate and Claim Departments. 

The rate and claim department has been doing creditable 
work. The official rate book was reissued in Tuly and now 
has a circulation of over 600 copies. Inquiries for specia! 
rate information are received daily. During the last month 
we have added a claim bureau to this department of the 
work and already have received a large number of claims 
from the members for collection. Our attitude toward the 
railroads has always been one of codperation rather than 
antagonism, and this same policy will be pursued in the 
handling of claims. Those which are obviously unwarranted 
will not be filed and we believe that we can effect an ar- 
rangement with the roads by which all of our claims will 
be expeditiously settled. It is hoped that we soon shall be 
able to appoint a rate and claim clerk to handle these mat- 
ters exclusively, as their importance demands it, but so far 
our revenues have not permitted. A large work lies before 
us in this field. 

During May of this year we published the first directory 
of pine lumber manufacturers in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, showing the name, the location and the nature 
of the operation of practically every manufacturer located 
in these states up to January 1, 1906. As these names are 
carried on our mailing list for the purposes of soliciting 
members and compiling statistical data and, as the informa- 
tion shown in this book was wanted for our files, we could 
readily publish the directory. The book was furnished free 
to each member and was sold to nonmembers at $5 a copy. 
The total receipts to date from these sales and the adver- 
tising placed in the book are $1,544.40. We will soon begin 
compiling the data for a second issue, as the large num- 
ber of changes and additions year by year make it necessary 
to revise our records every year, so this will be an annual 
publication. We have in mind a number of improvements 
for the next issue, and it is probable that it will include 
all manufacturers in the south Atlantic states. Under the 
directory department also are included lists that we carry 
of more than 6,000 retailers in the thirteen states from 
Ohio east to Maine. We are frequently called upon by our 
members to address and mail circulars or other printed mat- 
ter to part or all of these parties. We have facilities for 
this and are desirous of building up this feature of the 
work, as every circular sent out not only benefits the indi- 
vidual primarily but advertises North Carolina pine gener- 
ally and benefits every member indirectly... We have just 
made a thorough revision of these lists, and in the near 
future will publish them in convenient pamphlet form for 
distribution among the members, defraying the expense of 
issuance by their sale to nonmembers. Our mailing lists 
are so classified that we can send to each retailer the 
proper delivered price list applying at his station. Any 
member desiring to mail his private price lists to any part 
or all of the trade could send us instructions and we would 
attend to the printing of lists, the addressing of envelopes, 
the enclosing, stamping, mailing etc., sending him a bill for 
the actual expenses involved. 


Credit Reports. 


In July our work received a valuable addition in the 
nature of the eastern branch of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Credit Corporation. We now have in our office 
complete reports on all buyers of lumber in the eastern 
trade. Every member has been furnished a set of inquiry 
blanks, and when one of these is received by our office the 
member inquiring is furnished promptly with the report on 
our files, and his inquiry is then forwarded to headquarters 
in St. Louis for additional information and a special report, 
if necessary. During the last month we have averaged two 
inquiries every working day. The National Credit Rating 
Bureau publishes a credit rating book twice a year. This 
book is sold only to the members of the various associations 
comprised in the National, at a price of $30 a year, which 


also includes twenty-five special reports. Any member, 
however, whether a subscriber or not, can obtain these 


special reports for 30 cents apiece. This bureau provides 
better service than any other credit bureau in America 
dealing with lumber lines, and at about one-half the charge 
of the other bureaus. The large number of inquiries which 
we have received from idle men looking for employment 
and from members looking for men has led us to establish 
an employment bureau as a regular feature of our work, 
and several circulars bearing upon this matter have been 
sent you. This is a very practicable field for us to enter 
and we hope that the members will lend us their full aid. 
When you need a man advise us of this fact, and when 
you know of a worthy man looking for employment send us 
his name. The new south is crying too loudly for labor to 
permit anyone to be idle because he cannot find a job; we 
may be able to help him locate it. 


Statistical Work Advancing. 


The work of the statistical department has progressed 
satisfactorily, although we are not yet receiving the support 
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from some quarters that this work deserves. When writing 
a member for his reports we sometimes receive the reply 
that as our reports are incomplete he does not care to 
contribute to them. Such an attitude is so ridiculous as to 
appear insincere. How can they ever be complete without his 
cooperation and example? Did we all wait for movements 
to become established facts before lending them our assist- 
ance progress would be impossible. There are one or two 
points in connection with our reports that I wish to empha- 
size particularly. Some of our members do not send us 
their information when their reports are unfavorable. For 
instance, with our stock and order reports, they do not 
send us their reports when they show more stock than 
orders. It is a truism to say that the value of any report 
depends upon its honesty. Since ours are circulated only 
among the members, it is they alone who are fcoled by 
partial or erroneous information. If conditions are growing 
unfavorable, the sooner this is known the better, so that 
prompt measures may be taken to correct this state of 
affairs before it becomes aggravated and uncontrollable. If 
all of our reports are to be fair weather reports we might 
as well put an end to this feature of the association work. 
We should know the truth, whether it hurts or not. We 
are coming to the realization more and more that accurate 
statistics are the foundation for all intelligent action and 
that this feature should be the most important one of our 
work. The permanent welfare of our industry cannot be 
built upon deception practiced upon the other branches of 
the trade, or upon a part of our manufacturers themselves. 
This may secure a temporary advantage, but reaction is as 
inevitable as nature itself, and the permanent advantage is 
sacrificed for the temporary gain. We should all strive for 
reliable information regarding all the branches of the trade, 
and should not begrudge others the same information ; 
rather we should be anxious for them to possess it, as one 
manufacturer ignorant of actual conditions becomes a men- 
ace. 
Ends to Be Accomplished. 

A double aim lies before this department of our work, 
and the attainment of either would aid the accomplishment 
of the other. Not alone should we make our statistics 
complete, but we should assign to them a broader scope. 
The conditions surrounding the southern pine manufacturers, 
from Virginia to Texas, are almost identical. Three associ- 
ations cover this territory, each of which compiles statistics 
in its own territory with no regard to the statistics of the 
others. Since our associations are based upon the theory 
of coéperation, why should not our associations codperate 
with each other? Why should we not use similar report 
blanks, so that when our information is compiled it will 
be intelligible to others and comparisons can be drawn? 
We could compile our statistics at the same time, furnishing 
each other with advance reports, so that each could include 
the data from all sections in its published reports. The 
manufacturers’ association of the Pacific coast compiles an 
annual report showing the general condition of crops and 
trade, the stocks on hand and the consumption of the prin- 
cipal woods among the retail yards of the extreme western 
and central western states. I would suggest that on Janu- 
ary 1 we, in conjunction with the Georgia association, com- 
pile similar information from the eastern retail yards. In 
fact it would be entirely feasible for three or four of our 
principal associations to divide the country among them 
and compile similar information from the entire retail trade, 
the information thus obtained to be published jointly and 
simultaneously. Such a report would be invaluable, showing 
as it would the condition existing in all the retail yards of 
the country. This should be supplemented by a similar 
report showing the conditions in all the milling sections, at 
least in the southern pine belt. Then we would have incon- 
testable figures showing the condition of the lumber trade. 
I do not believe that the bulk of the retail trade would offer 
any serious objection to supplying this information, particu- 
larly as each yard replying would be furnished a copy of 
our tabulation, and if need be a statement of conditions at 
the mills, for these probably would be published anyway. 

I would suggest for the consideration of the meeting and 
the resolutions committee that our report of stock and 
orders be compiled quarterly instead of monthly and that, 
if possible, we show in connection therewith similar infor- 
mation from the other sections of the southern pine belt. 
I believe this change would obtain for us a much larger 
number of replies from our members and would possess 
much greater value. 


The Year’s Production. 

As regards production during the year, it was impossible 
for us to determine the exact increase, because of the 
number of new mills entering the trade as the result of the 
high prices prevailing last fall and spring. [From the infor- 
mation obtainable we estimated this increase at 25 percent 
over the year previous. The production reached its maxi- 
mum in March and April. The price slump which followed, 
and the inability of the new mills to find a market at the 
prices on which they had calculated in entering the trade, 
put the operations of many of them to an end. During 
the summer a large majority of the old mills produced 
less than the normal output. All elements considered, 
however, the production in Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina is now about 15,000,000 feet a month greater 
than it was a year ago. 


Weekly Report of Sales Proves Beneficial. 


On August 16 the dimension branch of the association 
adopted a policy which in the estimate of the lumber press, 
of prominent manufacturers in other sections and of many 
of our own manufacturers, is one of the most important 
moves ever undertaken by the association. I refer to the 
weekly report of dimension sales sent by the dimension 
manufacturers to the secretary’s office and compiled by us. 
The price list as formerly understood has been found inade- 
quate to meet modern conditions and modern laws. The 
federal antitrust law forbids that any group of men adopt 
any rule or regulation which tends to restrict trade, and 
the other associations have construed this to apply to the 
issuance of price lists. As owners of property and —_ 
citizens we are of course respecters of law. The question 
it what method will meet the requirements of the law and 
at the same time provide our members with the benefits of 
coéperation. The answer is clearly some method that will 
not bind or compel, but will none the less enable our manu- 
facturers to act intelligently. The, law does not seek to 
prevent the dissemination of facts, for all business depends 
upon information of trade conditions. The law does not 
contemplate the injury of legitimate business nor the limi- 
tations of the nation’s prosperity, but, even were this its 
intention, such a law would fail, for all law depends upon 
public opinion for its enforcement and public opinion would 
brand such a law as ridiculous. What the law seeks to 
overcome is a combination or conspiracy, written, verbal, 
or understood, to influence future trade. The feasible 
method for us to pursue, therefore, would seem to have a 
market committee which would ascertain from time to time 
the actual quotations that various mills were making and 
report the average of these at the prevailing market quota- 
tions. This would be supplemented by a weekly report 
from each member showing the actual sales that he had 
made. These would be tabulated weekly and distributed to 
those reporting. I am firmly of the opinion that this 
would be the most important action ever taken by the 
association and would lend an element of coherency to the 
market that it has never before possessed. Under the old 
system, if members disregarded the list, as was frequently 
and sometimes universally done, and responded to the 
market, they gave rise to a feeling of uncertainty and ill 
will among the others, whereas if they adhered to a list 
that did not represent the market they merely postponed 
the inevitable or lost their trade to competitors. The pro- 
posed system would avoid both evils. It would respond to 
the market automatically and would forestall sudden de- 
pressions and flurries by responding to the first suggestions 


of them. It would not create a feeling of distrust and antip- 
athy among the members, for each would report frankly 
just what he was doing without apology. We cannot legis- 
late against natural conditions; all that we can do is to 
ascertain correctly what they are and meet them intelli- 
gently and unitedly. 

Is there any manufacturer today in ignorance of the 
lowest sales that are being made? No. For every whole- 
saler and retailer is an information bureau regarding them. 
But there are many who are in ignorance of the good 
prices being obtained, for who is there to tell them? Cer- 
tainly not the buyer and unfortunately not the manufac- 
turer, for each is keeping information as to prices secret 
and at present the association has no system of obtaining 
and disseminating such information. I have innumerable 
inquiries from members for light on the situation, yet all 
I can give them is an opinion. No one knows what the 
prevailing prices are; and is this the best that a body of 
intelligent men can do? Let us establish this system where 
every intelligent manufacturer will always know exactly 
the real conditions, for his present lack of information is 
very expensive to him and others. It stands to reason 
that every manufacturer will aim at the highest prices 
shown, for if others can obtain them why not he? His 
selfish instinct will not permit him to sell any lower than 
is necessary. Since the dimension manufacturers have 
adopted the weekly sales report we have received many ap- 
proving letters from different sections of the country. I 
have talked with a large number of manufacturers from 
various sections and almost without exception they have 
pronounced this plan the real solution for the difficulty. 
The drift is in this direction in all sections and we might 
as well be the pioneers, for delay is expensive. 


A Resume of Work, Past and Future. 


While the summer has been a trying one, yet it has 
served the good purpose of proving the value that the 
members place upon the association. With prices demora- 
lized, with little being done to inform the members as to 
what the conditions really were, we have not had one defec- 
tion from the ranks on this account. It has prevented, 
however, the wide extension of our membership. 

The future opens before the association in all directions. 
Each department of our work is susceptible of wide devel- 
opment and those in charge of each are eager to develop 
it. Our broadest sphere, however, is along the lines of 
cojperation with other associations of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Coéperation is the genius of the age; 
it is the rock upon which our work is founded and we should 
give the principle its widest application. In the future we 
hope to have a representative present at all the important 
retail and wholesale gatherings, for personal contact produces 
the best results. Every time we reach out for contact 
with some other organization our view is broadened and 
new facts are taken into mind, all of which makes for 
progress. 


Chief Inspector R. H. Morris followed Secretary 
Walker and talked for several minutes on the work 
of his department. He urged upon the members of 
the association the importance of careful grading, de- 
claring that it unusually is dangerous right at this 
time to ship any stocks that are not strictly up to 
grade. ‘‘In an unsettled market there is no oppor- 
tunity lost to register a kick,’’ he said. 


An Analysis of the Sherman Law. 


J. A. Brown, of Chadbourne, spoke extemporaneously 
on the ‘‘ Anti-Trust Laws and the Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation.’’ He went into the subject thoroughly, giv- 
ing the basis of his firm belief that the Sherman law 
cannot molest the lumbermen in any attempt to better 
market conditions and get a reasonable return for 
their product. He said: 


We owe it to ourselves and to our country to demand 
a reasonable price for our product and to take such steps 
as may be necessary to protect that price. We are taking 
daily from our respective states the most valuable of their 
natural assets. We take from the states of Virginia and 
the Carolinas the chief of their natural resources. As we 
deplete their forests we should reinvest the gain in other 
enterprises, to compensate for that which we have taken 
away. But with our lumber selling at no profit, with our 
manufacturers living from hand to mouth on starvation 
prices, how can we do it? We can’t repay this debt as 
things now stand, and I say to you, gentlemen, that there 
is no law of God or man that can deprive us of our right 
of self preservation or check us in a moral attempt to 
obtain a just return for the product of our labors. 


Mr. Brown read extracts from the Sherman anti- 
trust law and quoted from eminent jurists, defining 
trusts and corporations. He declared that the lwmber 
trade association, recognizing no holding company, 
having no pool of stock, is not a trust, not to be 
defined as a trust, and stands immune to all unjust 
laws. 

A. C. Tuxbury followed Mr. Brown. His subject 
was ‘‘North Carolina Pine and Its Competitors.’’ A 
copy of Mr. Tuxbury’s discussion could not be ob- 
tained in time for publication in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


An Authority on ‘‘Southern Pine.’’ 


R. J. Alderman, of Alcolu, son of the pioneer lum- 
ber dealer of South Carolina, was the next speaker on 
the program. His subject was ‘‘Southern Pine.’’ He 
said: 


The timber pines in the southern United States are the 
most important trees in the world. Their qualities of 
strength and elasticity, together with their geographical 
location, put them in the lead for structural purposes. 
The wood is light and strong and its texture yields grace- 
fully to the tool and is capable of fine finish and great 
diversity of shape and utility. Being found exclusively 
within the temperate zone, the southern pines are easily 
accessible and can be quickly transported to all impor- 
tant and tributary markets of the world. No other prod- 
uct of nature originally to be had in such accessible 
abundance has ever been known to equal the southern 
pine in inherent or commercial value and in the diversity 
of its usefulness. 

Four Divisions of Southern Pines. 

Of the southern pines, broadly speaking, there are four 
main divisions, viz.: the Cuban, longleaf, loblolly, and 
shortleaf. Great confusion in vernacular names and 
ignorance of the important characteristics of the different 
species prevail among the manufacturers, as well as 
among architects, dealers, consumers and contractors. 
The distinctions most generally made are such as we 
get from hearsay and tradition and, unless we make a 
study of the respective merits and qualifications of the 
different species, we must remain in ignorance because 
little reliable information can be obtained from the native 
population where these trees grow, and still less is known 
by architects and contractors. The Cuban pine, for in- 
stance, is known in some places in the southern states as 
slash pine; in other parts as swamp pine; elsewhere as 
spruce pine and again as pitch pine. The longleaf is 


called in some localities rosemary pine, hard pine, Georgia 
pine, pitch pine, yellow pine and other names. Short- 
leaf is called yellow pine, or spruce pine, or pitch pine, or 
North Carolina pine, or slash pine. ‘The loblolly is fre- 
quently called rosemary pine, slash pine and more fre- 
quently shortleaf pine; sometimes meadow pine, Virginia 
pine, spruce pine, yellow pine, swamp pine, black pine. 
Aside from the names Cuban pine, longleaf pine, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine and spruce pine we see therefore 
that these names are all mere provincial appellations and 
not distinctive definitions. 
Trade Nomenclature Confusing. 

In the trade all pines not called longleaf are classed 
as shortleaf. This adds to the confusion in nomencla- 
ture and causes further unfair discriminations against 
the other species, for which both manufacturers and 
ealers largely are to blame. Instead of acquiring and 
diffusing knowledge about the different species of south- 
ern pines and demanding proper value and correct dis- 
tinction between them, our associations in the south have 
been content to follow in the rut made by our fore- 
fathers, when conditions in transportation, the class of 
buildings and investments were greatly different from 
now; not to my knowledge has any lumber manufactur- 
ers’ association undertaken to inform the trade about the 
different characteristics and relative economical values of 
the various species of southern pines, but on the other 
hand they have placed a ban upon approximately 50 per- 
cent of our output, and have encouraged erroneous and 
unfair discrimination by following the hackneyed idea 
that longleaf pine comes first and that all other pines are 
shortleaf and come second and last for the purpose of 
strength and durability. I will quote briefly in substance 
from Dr. Mohr on a few of the chief characteristics of 
the Cuban pine: 

Characteristics of Cuban Pine. 

“It is found along the coast within the narrow limits 
of the lower southern states east of the Mississippi river. 
It is largely confounded with its allied species. On ac- 
count of the coarser grain of its wood and the large 
amount of sapwood this timber is held to be of little 
value. It furnishes sticks of large dimension free of 
blemishes, rivaling in that respect that superior variety 
of loblolly called rosemary pine. The Cuban pine as such 
is little known among the inhabitants of the region of its 
growth and it is generally recognized as a mere variety 
or bastard form of the longleaf or loblolly pine. In 
Florida it is called slash or swamp pine; in Alabama and 
Mississippi it is called meadow pine; in parts of Alabama 
it is erroneously called spruce pine. Of the wood, as in 
loblolly pine or swamp pine, the sap is wide in the young 
trees, and in the thrifty trees, fifty to seventy years old, 
sapwood forms about 80 percent of the total volume. In 
trees 200 years old about 50 percent of sapwood is found. 
In strength, as in weight, Cuban pine excels. In struc- 
ture the wood resembles that of the loblolly in every 
respect. The Cuban pine demands a warm climate, free 
from excesses in the range of temperature such as is 
afforded by the vicinity of the sea.” 


Loblolly Pine. 

In regard to some of the chief characteristics of the 
loblolly pine I will quote briefly in substance from 
Dr. Mohr: 

“The loblolly pine was recognized as a timber tree of 
value by the earliest settlers of lower Virginia and North 
Carolina. Its timber was largely used in the construction 
of their dwellings. In the lower part of Virginia, as in 
North Carolina, the loblolly pine was formerly found in 
great perfection and abundance, large forests of lob- 
lolly pine alternating with forests of shortleaf pine in 
Michaux’s time. The young timber is, according to va- 
rious accounts, cut into joists, uprights, and other square 
stuff for framing. The best quality is used for flooring, 
ceiling and other inside finish. In North Carolina the lob- 
lolly is the predominant tree throughout the eastern coast 
plains and in the lower part of the state, where it forms 
exclusive forests, more or less frequently interspersed 
with longleaf pine, south of Cape Fear river the latter 
prevailing extensively. In the extensive region watered 
by numerous streams flowing in the Albemarle and Pam- 
lico sounds, in the rich, moist soil of the wide swamps 
above tidewater, the loblolly reaches its best development, 
attaining dimensions which place this tree among the 
timber trees of first order. The primeval forests of this 
pine however have disappeared almost completely in this’ 
region. The principal kinds of loblolly pine recognized 
by lumbermen under distinct names are rosemary trees, 
trees of the best development, of an even grain, heavy 
heart, durable, with but a small portion of sap; swamp 
or slash pine, of a coarser grain with about one-half of 
the diameter of the tree in sapwood. This kind com- 
prises most of the timber of original growth and the 
oldest and best matured trees of the sécond growth; old 
field pines which, by the rapidity of their growth, are 
very coarse grain and for the greater part sappy, scarcely 
one-fourth of the timber being heart.” 


Prejudice Against Loblolly Unfounded. 

Loblolly pine has never received much consideration as 
a timber tree for structural purposes, this opinion being 
founded on the lesser durability of the wood, which is 
susceptible to decay when exposed to the weather, and 
also on the supposition that it is less strong than other 
pines. The loblolly, however, shows a wide difference in 
quality and value, the second growth kind being very 
sappy and quick to decay, the original growth having a 
great deal less sapwood and more nearly approaching 
Cuban and longleaf. Dr. Mohr further says in regard to 
loblolly pine: 

“Since neither widths of the ring nor that of the denser 
summerwood, the thickness of the cell walls, or any 
other important structural feature is changed when the 
wood of any ring changes from sap to heartwood, the 
prevalent notions of sapwood being necessarily either 
coarse or fine grained, light or weak, are erroneous. The 
sapwood of the young, well grown tree is coarse grained, 
heavy and strong; that of the old tree is fine grained. 
light and weak. Since durability of exposure is not to be 
expected of the sapwood of any pine, the prejudice 
against the sapwood, therefore, of young timber of this 
particular kind is unwarranted. With proper treatment 
it will serve all purposes for which any pine wood of its 
weight and grain can be employed in finishing. In 
strength the wood of the loblolly varies chiefly with 
weight (the same degree of seasoning always presumed), 
and, keeping this in mind, compares favorably with any 
other conifer.’ 

Dr. Filibert Roth says: ‘‘Where loblolly is the great 
timber tree of the woods and often by itself covers many 
miles of land in the northeastern part of North Carolina, 
this tree is universally known as shortleaf.” 


General Characteristics of Shortleaf. 

I quote further in substance from Dr. Mohr in regard to 
a few of the chief characteristics of the shortleaf: ‘The 
shortleaf pine is widely distributed from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the treeless plains of the Indian Territory. It is 
the tree of the plains and foothills in the south, rarely 
ascending to the elevation of 2,500 feet. In North Caro- 
lina shortleaf is found from the coast to the mountains, 
though in the lower districts enters more rarely into the 
composition of the forests. Great confusion is caused by 
the various appellations that this tree has received, it 
being indiscriminately called shortleaf pine, yellow pine 
and spruce pine, although most widely known by the first 
of these names. In the states of the lower south it is 
frequently confounded with the loblolly, as the timber of 
the two is often found mixed. The wood of the shortleaf 
pine resembles that of the loblolly in almost every re- 
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spect. The sapwood is clearly defined, being very broad, 
und in very old trees it forms fully one-half of the total 
volume of the trunk. In its. strength as in its weight 
shortleaf follows loblolly pine. The structure of the wood 
is essentially the same as that of loblolly Summerwood 
und springwood are clearly defined.” 

Filibert Roth says: ; ; r 

‘Shortleaf pine grows only scaitering in the great pinery 
of North Carolina and southern Virginia and forms proba- 
bly not as much as 1 percent of the total cut of the North 
Carolina pine on the market. In its proper home in east- 
ern Texas and Arkansas it attains fair dimensions, gen- 
erally seventy to ninety feet high and less than thirty 
inches diameter.” 

Uses of Southern Pine Lumber. 

In a broad way and for the purpose of this article, the 
utility of the lumber manufactured from the different spe- 
cies of southern pines is two fold: for purposes of finish 
and decoration, in which class would be placed flooring, 
ceiling, moldings, partition, trim and shopwork; and for 
structural work, in which class would be placed heavy 
planking, timbers, beams, stringers, joists etc., where 
considerable weight must be carried. The commercial 
importance of one is as great as the other; the profits 
derived from each vary. depending upon conditions affect- 
ing the quality of the finished product and its economical 
manufacture at each respective location and upon market 
conditions. : 

For the purpose of finish and decoration there are no 
Vital points at s e. Be unexposed to the weather 
and maintaining practically no load or strain, lumber for 
this purpose may be selected from either or all species, 
according to the tastes or habits of the buyer, and with- 
out jeopardy to any essential requirement. This being 








true, the prevailing ignorance and confusion as regards 
the different species of the southern pine are not herein 
importar or harmful; I will, however, show that it is 





of vast importance and of great harm to both manufac- 
turers and consumers as regards the lumber manufac- 
tured f structural purposes. 

Requirements for Structural Work. 

Structural work requires the use of lumber in two dis 
tinct ways: in exterior or enclosed places where the lum- 
ber is not. exposed to the weather, and, in contrast to 
this, in outside places where the lumber is exposed to the 
elements. 

Common observation has shown us that the require- 
ments for strength and elasticity do not vary in impor- 
tunce from the mere fact that one stick is to be used 
for interior work and the other for exterior, but that they 
do vary solely from the nature of the load and strain 
and vibration to which the stick will be subjected. In 
other words, suppose we have two structures, one exposed 
and the oth unexposed, each to carry the same strain 
and vibration; the same size sticks would undoubtedly be 
ordered for both structures. But, nevertheless, the speci- 
ications in the orders for this lumber should be different. 
Certainly in the exposed structure you would want heart 
lumber; you would want prac tically all heart, not merely 
to show some heart of an uncertain quantity, on one or 
two sides, but you should require it to be practically all 

because heart resists decay and thus the heart 
sticks though exposed to the weather will maintain their 
original strength for many years longer than if sap sticks 
or sticks. running largely to sap had been used. If the 
sticks used show one-fourth sap they might just as well 
be all sap, because it stands to reason that when this 
one-fourth has decayed the stick is then unfit for the 
service required of it. Therefore. when a consumer needs 
heart lumber, he needs it to be practically all heart, 
whereas under the 1905 merchantable rules he had no 
assurances that it would be as much as one-fourth heart: 
indeed, under the rules 90 percent might be sap and if 
the 10 percent heart happened to be so distributed that 
it will show the entire length of one side on sizes nine 
incl and under, or the entire length on two sides on 
sizes over nine inches, it could not be thrown out of 1905 
merchantable; on the other hand the stick may be 60 
percent heart, but if the heart happens to be so distrib- 
uted that it does not appear on the surface as is required 
by the 1905 merchantable rules it may be rejected. 


Difficulties With Merchantable Grade. 

But some one says, “These are extreme instances and 
do not actually occur, or if at all, very seldom.’’ I reply 
that they do actually occur and very often indeed, as any 
one will find out if he will go to the trouble to personally 
saw out a few cars of this eri ide. Some one else may say 
his timber runs largely heart and by the time it is 
squared up it is all 1905 merchantable. In such cases 
such lumber can be made to bring more than for 1905 
merchantable and such manufacturers are suffering more 
than the others from the appearance of heart in 1905 
merchantable, because we Know that the experienced 
buyers will most generally call for 1905 merchantable, 
knowing that they will get much more heart than the 
rules require and that the manufacturer will get the 
worst end of the bargain; in this way the buyer gets the 
heart without paying for heart and the manufacturer is 
deceived into congratulating himself on the liberal speci- 
fications under which, he imagines, he is selling his lum- 
ber. For those manufacturers whose timber runs largely 
heart the elimination of heart from the merchantable 
would undoubtedly create a larger demand for prime, 
which grade their timber would probably make as easily 
as the present 1905 merchantable and into which last 
named grade 1 daresay they are now putting hundreds 
and thousands of trees that would make prime, at an 
additional profit to them of not less than $2 a thousand. 
But some one says. “I do not care to make prime; mer- 
chantable suits me better.”’ My reply is, do not make it 
if you do not want to. In your case no harm could come 
to you by the proposed change. Irrespective of the quan- 
tity of heart in his timber and independent of the grade 
he prefers to cut, no manufacturer can afford to oppose 
the elimination of heart from the 1905 merchantable 
grade. It will increase the demand for merchantable, in 
that the trade now calling for standard will then call for 
merchantable and those who require he art can get it by 
ordering and paying the price for prime. Of course it 
would be necessary for the manufacturers to refuse to 
quote on standard and 1905 merchandise as they have 
heretofore successfully refused to quote on 1883 merchant- 
able. 
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Prejudice Plays an Important Part. 

Inexperienced buyers call for merchantable lumber be- 
cause they think they want merchantable lumber, and that 
is all they know about it. They have always imagined 
that that is the kind of lumber to buy and therefore they 
specify merchantable. They have a kind of indistinct, 
vague, loose idea about it and a feeling that to call for 
merchantable will be the means of getting exactly what 
they need; in other words, it automatically adjusts itself 
to each individual case. The dealers in sending such 
schedules to the mills naturally specify merchantable, as 
they, of course, wish specifications on their orders to the 
mills to read the same as their customers ordered from 
them, whereas probably in 90 percent of such cases all 
that is needed or required is the usual sound and square 
edge or standard grade. 


Heart Not an Assurance of Strength. 

I now wish to take the position that heart does not 
add to strength, but simply maintains the original 
strength for a much longer time than sap, and does this 
only when the lumber is exposed to the weather. There- 
fore the logical conclusion of this hypothesis is that heart 
specifications are wholly unnecessary, excepting where it is 
important to maintain the original strength against decay 
due to exposure to the weather. This exception, however, 
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embraces a large volume of the trade, and indeed more 
than there is heart enough to supply, and this scarcity in 
the available supply of heart timber is growing more 
acute every day. As for those persons who are consid- 
erable owners of this class of pine it behooves them to 
throw all possible safeguards around its commercial value, 
because the day is not far distant when heart pine, on 
account of rapidly decreasing supply, will dictate its own 
terms. 
Grain and Its Relation to Strength. 

I wish further to take the position that it is not by the 
size of the grain of the wood that the strength of the 
lumber is determined. I admit there exists great preju- 
dice against what is commonly called coarse grained lum- 
ber, and the popular opinion is that it is weaker than fine 

grained lumber. However, as in the case of heart lum- 
ber, this is hearsay come down from tradition through 
prejudice. In other words, we think these things are so 
and therefore they must be so. It looks that way to us 
und of course it must be that way; and indeed this is 
the average limit of our observations and investigation 
on this important subject. This is what some architects 
think about it and of course they cannot be mistaken. 
They were raised in a city and trained in a college and 
know as much about the different characteristics of the 
several species of southern pines as you and I know 
about the different characteristics of the various species 
of southern polecats. 

The two conclusions just named leave me to set up 
another fact, that the strength of the southern pines 
should be determined solely by the percent of summer- 
wood to springwood and not by the absence of sap or 
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coarse grain. That this is true is found in the fact that 
the Cuban pine, though a coarse grain tree containing a 
large amount of sapwood, so much so that it is often con- 
founded with loblolly, is nevertheless according to govern- 
ment tests and according to the testimony of experts a 
stronger and more elastic wood than longleaf pine. 

We have seen also that the portion in a tree from which 
a stick is sawed is an important function in determining 
strength. A butt cut from a shortleaf pine might be, and 
often is, stronger than a second or top cut from a long- 
leaf pine, although the knots in the latter might not be 
too large for 1905 merchantabie. 

Bled Timber. 

Incidentally we might here recall the old prejudice 
against bled timber, it having been only a few years since 
architects would specify that lumber must come “from 
unbled timber; no pine that has been bled will be ac- 
cepted.’’ As a result of Dr. Mohr’s investigation and sub- 
sequent announcement of the same by the government 
that the qualities and the strength of the pine were not 
impaired by tapping the trees for turpentine, this preju- 
dice met a quick death and such specifications are now 
almost unheard of. Dr. Mohr's full report on this inter- 
esting feature may be found in bulletin 13, revised edition. 
In the same way I predict that as a result of the test 
made by the United States government and herein sub- 
mitted the equally erroneous prejudice against sapwood 
and coarse grain should and will disappear. 

I quote a sehedule of the comparative strengihs of the 
most important species of southern pine. The tests were 
made by an expert, Albert L. Johnson, from trees selected 
to represent averages for the species from a true botan- 
ical standpoint and not for the purpose of making any 
unfavorable comparison between any different svecies. 
These selections were made by Charles Mohr, Ph. D., one 
of the greatest expert botanists in the world. This work 
was done for the United States government fn the inter- 
ests of the lumber industry. 


Results of Government Tests. 


As to the results from these tests I quote from Dr. 
Mohr as follows: ‘‘From the results, although slightly at 
variance, we are justified in concluding that Cuban and 
longleaf pine are nearly alike in strength and weight and 
excel loblolly and shortleaf by about 20 percent. Of these 
latter, contrary to the general belief the loblolly is the 
heavier and stronger.’’ 

Springwood and Summerwood. 

Further he says as to the matter of springwood and 
summerwood: “In any one tree the wood is lighter and 
weaker as we pass from the base to the top. This is true 
of every tree and of all four species. The decrease in 
weight and strength is most pronounced in the first 
twenty feet from the stump and grows smaller upwards. 
This great difference in weight and strength between the 
butt and top finds explanation in the relative widths of 
the summerwood. Since the specific weight of the dark 
summerwood band in each ring is in thrifty growth from 
0.90 to 1, while that of the springwood is only about 0.40, 
the relative amount of summerwood furnishes altogether 
the most delicate and accurate measure of these differ- 
ences of weight as well as strength, and hence is the 
surest criterion for ocular inspection of quality, espe- 
cially since this relation is free from the disturbing influ- 
ence of both resin and moisture contents of the wood, so 
conspicuous in weight determinations. 

“Sapwood is not necessarily weaker than heartwood, but 
usually the sapwood of the large size trees that we are 
now using (in the tests) is represented by the narrow 
ringed outer part, which has formed during old age period 
of growth, when naturally lighter and weaker wood is 
made; but the wood formed during the more thrifty diam- 
eter growth of the first eighty to one hundred years, sap- 
wood at the time, changed into heartwood later, was even 
as sapwood the heaviest and strongest. The width of the 
sapwood is greater in young and thrifty than in old 
and stunted trees, and wider along the greatest radius of 
any section, and similarly is wider in the faster growing 
loblolly, Cuban and spruce pines than in the slower grow- 
ing longleaf. 

Coarse Grained Resinous Timber. 

“The coarse grain, heavy, resinous forms are especially 
suited for timbers and dimension stuff, while the fine 
grain wood, whatever species it may belong to, is used 
for a great variety of purposes. The fine grain wood 
is preferred for its mechanical properties, as for instance 
in its appearance and the ease of shaping. I will add, 
however, that as such purposes are almost entirely for 
finish and decoration this form of preference does not 
here concern us. ; 

As to the spring and summerwood he further says: 
‘The difference between spring and summerwood is 
strongly marked in the southern pines, the transitions 
from the former to the latter being normally abrupt and 
giving to the annual ring the appearance of two sharply 
defined bands. In wide rings the transition is sometimes 
gradual. The springwood is light colored and has a spe- 
cific gravity of about 0.40 and thus weighs somewhat less 
than half as much as the darker summerwood, with a 
specific gravity of about 0.90 to 1.05, so that the weight 
and with it the strength of the wood is greater the larger 
the amount of summerwood. The absolute width of the 
summerwood varies generally with the width of the 
band; the wider the ring the wider the summerwood 
band. 

Constituent Parts of the Log. 

‘The summerwood generally forms less than one-half 
the total volume of the whole log; it forms a greater part 
of the coarse grained wood which was grown when the 
tree was young than in the fine ringed outer parts of the 
log, grown in the old age period. It also forms a greater 
part in the volume of the butt than of the top log, and 
thus fully explains the well known difference in the 
weight, strength and value of the various parts of the 
tree.” . 

Expert A. L, Johnson, in his testimony, from which I 
will quote later, says: ‘The Cuban pine is usually coarser 
grained than the longleaf pine, not usually coarser grained 
than the loblolly pine and about the same, I think, on the 
average as the shortleaf pine. Though some of the short- 
leaf pine is very wide grained, the coarseness of the grain 
has nothing to do with the strength of the timber. The 
strength of the pines at a given percentage of moisture is 
absolutely a function of their relative weight and that 
weight is a function of the relative proportion of summer- 
wood to the total wood in the annual ring. The spring- 
wood is light in color and not heavy. The cellulose that 
makes up the cells of the wood structure is thin and 
specific gravity of the springwood in the pines would be 
very low. The summerwood or the fall srowth—the 
growth in the latter half of the year—is the red ring that 
you see on the cross section of a piece of pine. It is hard 
and it is heavy and the strength of that pine, whether it 
is shortleaf or loblolly, longleaf or Cuban, is simply a 
function of the relative quantity of the summerwood in 
the piece; the ratio of that to the whole. * * * From 
the tests we have made, representing a large number of 
representative trees selected in the forest, and several 
hundred tests from each tree, there was a decided superi- 
ority in the strength of the Cuban pine over any other 
of the three pines. * * * It does not follow that the 
coarse grained pine is second growth; the rapidity of the 
growth and the width of the annual rings, which is what 
is meant by coarse grained material, is more a function 
of the position of the tree in the forest; as to whether or 
not it is a suppressed or dominant tree, as it is called 
technically. 

“A second growth tree might be so dominated by trees 
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RELATION OF STRENGTH TO WEIGHT. — 





The intimate relation of strength and specific weight has been well established by the experiments. The 
average results obtained in connection with the tests themselves were as follows: 
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which have not been cut down in its vicinity that it 
would grow very slowly, as a matter of fact, or might 
refuse to grow altogether. But usually, of course, second 
growth starts out pretty rapidly, the forest having been 
entirely cleared, and all of the trees are of the nature 
of dominant trees; there is nothing overshadowing any 
of them. But that is a rate of growth that is kept up 
for only a comparatively short period of time and the 
quantity of wood represented at the time that this rapid 
growth ceases has not amounted to a great deal. And in 
this consideration of lumber as it comes on the market, 
and especially in large sizes, it would be a factor of no 
consequence. The species itself, that is, a Cuban pine, 
naturally grows more rapidly than the longleaf pine; but, 
as I have said before, the rate of growth has no necessary 
connection whatever with its strength, that depending 
simply upon what proportion of the annual ring is sum- 
merwood and what is springwood.”’ 


Testimony of an Expert. 


I will quote the following part of Mr. Johnson’s testi- 
mony in dialog, just as it took place in the court: 

Q. State what effect, if any, the fact that the timber 
was second growth would have upon its strength for the 
use of a cotton mill, with only large sticks. A. If you 
ean get the sizes in second growth lumber and it has the 
same weight as the first grown lumber at the same per- 
centage of moisture I should say that there would not be 
any difference in the strength, except such accidental 
variation as might be due to some little peculiarities ot 
the grain or something that was not visible. 

Q. Then the mere fact that a stick of lumber happened 
to be second growth would not necessarily affect its 
strength? A. No, sir. As the second growth trees get 
older the annual rings get smaller; also, the proportion 
of summer growth is larger, the pliability becomes less 
and the strength increases until it becomes very strong 
indeed. It is a question altogether of the size and propor- 
tion of the summerwood, rather than whether it is first 
growth or second growth, or whatever it might be. 

Q. Then if you have the same proportion of summer- 
wood to the annual ring in a piece of second growth Cu- 
ban pine as you would have in another piece of first 
growth Cuban pine would your second growth stick have 
the same strength as the first growth stick? A. It is my 
judgment that it would. ° 

Q. The same strength? A. Yes, sir. 


Conclusions as to Strength. 

From what I have quoted we are forced to accept the 
conclusion that the strength of the wood in any one tree 
or in different trees of any one species or different species 
is determined solely by the proportion of summerwood to 
springwood, and that the percentage of this summerwood 
is found to be the greatest in Cuban pine and longleaf 
and comes next in the loblolly and next in the shortleaf 
pine and least in the spruce pine, and, for this reason and 
this reason alone, the respective strength is in the order 
just named and not on account of the amount of heart 
or the size of the grain as may be found in any of these 


species. 
The Authorities Cited. 

Just here I wish to explain that all quotations from 
Dr. Mohr are taken from bulletin 13, revised edition, and 
are some in substance and some literal. They may .be 
verified by anyone who cares to refer to this bulletin. 
My quotations from Expert Johnson are all taken from his 
sworn testimony in a law suit in St. Louis, Mo., in which 
D. W. Alderman & Sons Company was interested. I will 
leave an exact copy of this testimony with Mr. Walker so 
that anyone who so desires may verify my quotations. 

You will observe that I have not attempted to offer any 
proof that sapwood when used in unexposed places, as 
in cotton mill buildings, will last just as long as heart- 
wood. Tihs is a fact well known and accepted by all 
observant and intelligent consumers of lumber and the 
daily observation resulting from its use in unexposed 
places has no doubt put this proposition beyond a ques- 
tion into an axiom. 

Construction of the 1883 Rules. 

Something relating to the conditions that went into the 
construction of the 1883 rules will no doubt be found help- 
ful and instructive. These rules were formed when all 
rail car shipments to the north and east from the lower 
southern states were but little known. Interstate all rail 
rates were then very high. The gages of many of the 
southern railroad tracks were narrow and some five 
feet, as opposed to the standard of four feet eight and 
one-half inches, north of Washington. Few flat or box 
cars were at that time equipped with power brakes. The 
freight cars were small and weak and the railroads were 
not equipped to handle the business. A committee of 
South Carolina saw mill men, my father being one of the 
number, went to Philadelphia a few years after the gage 
of the track of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
had been changed to standard, for the purpose of induc- 
ing, if possible, the Pennsylvania railroad officials to 
make some concessions in rates, and to see if some equip- 
ment or means could not be afforded by which lumber 
would be promptly moved and carried to destination. 
This committee was in substance politely informed that 
the Pennsylvania railroad did not want the business and 
that it hoped the lumbermen would find some way to ship 
their lumber by water. From the above we can easily 
see how natural it would be that practically all shipments 
at that time were made by sailing vessels from southern 
ports. The rules of inspection were formed to meet these 
conditions, as well as because most of the mills then cut 
on yard sizes and stock orders exclusively, special hur- 
ried orders being filled almost entirely from stock in the 
yards in the north by reason of the slow and uncertain 
movement from the mills to the northern points of dis- 
tribution. The lumber would lie at: the mill from six 
weeks to six months, until a cargo would be accumulated, 
when it would be forwarded to a southern port and 
maybe wait on the dock two months or longer; then it 
would be packed away close in the hold of the vessel; and 
upon arrival in the north would be piled in a yard where 
it would remain from a few months to two or three years; 
therefore, unless it was nearly all heart, decay would have 
set in before it reached the consumer. Of course, great 
quantities of lumber are still shipped by water, but the 
movement from the mill to the wholesaler’s yard and 
thence to the customers requires less than half the time 
it did twenty-three years ago. This is further shown by 
the fact that now great quantities of shortleaf and lob- 
lolly are marketed from the southern states in this way, 
when formerly it would have been altogether imprac- 
ticable. 

Changes in Marketing Methods. 


Another method of marketing southern pine lumber has 
been inaugurated since 1883 and has grown so that it will 
equal and, perhaps, exceed the other and older method in 
commercial importance. I refer to the all rail shipments 
direct from the saw mills in the south to the building in 
the north or in the east or in New England, and fre- 
quently as far as Canada, the average time elapsing be- 
tween date of manufacture and the date of delivery to 
the building being about four weeks, so that the mat- 
ter of sap here assumes no importance whatever. 

During about four months of the year the sap will blue 
Stain, of course, in even less time than thirty days, but 
this affects only its appearance and does not do this per- 
manently, for practically all of the lumber used inside 
of a building for storage or manufacturing purposes or for 
habitation is, or should be, painted. 

Savannah Rules Considered Lax in 1883. 


In 1883 the Savannah rules were considered by the 
wholesalers very lax and favorable to the manufacturer. 


Indeed, Philadelphia, for instance, had her own mer- 
chantable rules which were as strict as to heart as the 
1883 prime rules. My father sold his output according 
to Philadelphia merchantable for. several years to. a Phil- 
adelphia concern, as 1883 Savannah merchantable was 
considered common and _ inferior. 

In this connection I will say that the wholesalers, as 
a rule, always have opposed any modification in rules 
favorable to the manufacturer. The consumer is very 
seldom heard to make a complaint. The wholesalers 
fought the change from the 1883 to the 1905 rules, and 
for a time some tried to disregard the change. The 
wholesaler also may be expected to fight the elimination 
of heart from 1905 merchantable, because now he can 
buy 1905 merchantable grade and by grading it out and 
piling it separately in his yard he can sell the most of 
it as prime and better. 


New Uses for Southern Lumber. 


In 1883 probably 75 percent of the uses to which south- 
ern pine was put for structural work consisted of ship 
building, railroad building and similar exterior construc- 
tion. The south and west then were largely undevel- 
oped. Little thought at that time was given to any con- 
siderable building of cars, depots, warehouses or factory 
buildings. Traffic was light and consisted largely of raw 
material. Now the conditions are reversed. The great 
demand is not for timbers for railroad buildings, but 
for lumber to be used in unexposed places, like car con- 
struction, depots, warehouses, factory buildings, stores, 
dwellings etc. The country already explored by the rail- 
roads has developed far beyond the equipment of the 
railroads to handle and care for the traffic as it should 
be done. 

Transportation Has Improved. 


In 1883 the shipments by all rail from the lower 
southern states to the north of timbers and flooring 
dressed and ready for immediate use in the building 
was practically unheard of. In 1886 my father was the 
first manufacturer, so far as we know, to build a dry 
kiln in South Carolina. In 1889 he installed probably the 
first dimension planer for dressing four sides up to 14x26 
in this state and one among the first in the south. 

The above will show you some of the conditions under 
which the 1883 rules were prepared. The 1905 is the 
same in theory and almost the same in practice. A 
rule governing the inspection of lumber should be a 
composite picture in words of trade and stumpage con- 
ditions. I ask you, gentlemen, does not the 1905 mer- 
chantable refiect trade conditions in 1883 more truly 
than in 1906? I ask you, further, does the 1905 mer- 
chantable rule throw a proper safeguard around the 
commercial value of heart for exterior work when the 
present heart stumpage conditions are considered? Does 
it not more accurately represent the heart pine stumpage 
in 1883? Does it not enable the buyer to get heart with- 
out paying for it? Does not heart timber become scarcer 
by far in proportion to the volume of consumption than 
the sap pine? “Does not the sap variety of pine re- 
produce more than twice as quickly as the heart va- 
riety? Is there anything east of the Rocky mountains 
to take the place of the heart pine of the southern 
states when it is gone? 


A Plea for Revision. 


I have in this article labored to show you that the 
elimination of heart and coarse grain from the 1905 
merchantable would jeopardize no essential requirement 
in the matter of strength or durability for the protection 
of life and property. We can make the change in good 
conscience and without fear of doing wrong. When 
parties require heart and need heart, they will be pro- 
vided for by the price rules of 1905 and will be ex- 
pected to pay a price for it consistent with its com- 
mercial and intrinsic value in exposed places on account 
of its ability to maintain its original strength for many 
years longer than any other known pine. 

My idea would be to drop the standard rule and 
eliminate heart from the merchantable rule and to 
change the first part of the general rules to read as 
follows: 

“All lumber must be sound commercial longleaf and 
Cuban pine. (Pine combining large coarse knots with 
a =e percent of summerwood is excluded from these 
rules.).’’ 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your patience, and beg 
the honor of placing myself at your disposal. 

Lewis Dill, of Baltimore, president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who appeared 
on the program for Thursday’s session, was unable to 
attend the meeting and a telegram expressing his re- 


grets was read. 


Guests Visit Navy Yard. 

Thursday’s session adjourned at 3 o’clock. “At 4 
o’clock the guests were treated to a trolley ride to 
the Charleston navy yard and other points of interest 
about the city. Stops were made at various lumber 
mills to permit interested lumbermen visiting the 
plants. : 
The Banquet. 

The banquet was the next feature on the program. 
The doors of the banquet hall of ihe Commercial Club 
were thrown open at 8:30 p. m. Covers were laid for 
180. The house entertainment committee of the Com- 
mercial Club, assisted by the entertainment commit- 
tee of the local lumbermen, outdid itself for the 
occasion. 

President Fosburgh occupied the place at the head 
of the table. To his right sat Governor Heyward, of 
South Carolina, and Mayor Rhett, of Charleston. To 
his left was seated Z. W. Whitehead, as toastmaster. 
President Fosburgh sounded the call for speeches in a 
graceful acknowledgment of the courtesies extended 
the convention by the people of Charleston. Governor 
Heyward followed with an address. For the first time 
during his incumbency of his office he gave voice at 
length to his sentiments regarding the race problem. 
He countenanced capital punishment for the offense of 
rape and offered as a solution to the race problem the 
importation of desirable foreign laborers and a rigid 
enforcement of the vagrancy laws. 

Governor Heyward was followed by Mayor Rhett, 
Col. C. G. Greenough, commandant of Fort Moultrie; 
Lieutenant Allen, U. S. N.; John Marshall, J. A. 
Brown, J. C. Hemphill, T. R. Waring, A. C. Tuxbury, 
Philip H. Gadsden, George K. Smith, J. H. Eddy, J. R. 
Walker, R. J. Alderman, E. H. Burton, J. J. Fleetwood 
and others. The banqueters adjourned at an ‘‘early 


hour.’’ 
FRIDAY’S SESSION. 
Friday’s session was called to order at 10 ‘o’clock. 
The committee on resolutions, previously appointed by 


President Fosburgh and consisting of William God- 
frey, of Sumter; R. J. Camp, of Franklin; W. B. Roper, 
of Norfolk; J. Sam Wright, of Boardman, and H. L. 
Scarborough, of Sumter, reported and recommended: 





Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


That meetings of the executive committee be held at the 
association headquarters upon ten days’ call from the sec- 
retary’s office, monthly, if necessary. 

That the expenses of the members in attending be de- 
frayed by the association and that each member have the 
privilege of appointing an alternate to attend in his stead, 
when he finds it impossible to be present in person. 

We recommend that the minimum monthly assessment be 
made $4, as it has been found that with the great increase 
in the scope and efficiency of our work the present mini- 
mum assessment does not cover the cost of carrying a 
member’s name on the association roll. 

We recommend to the members that they have printed 
upon their quotations, order blanks and other stationery 
the following declaration: “It is understood by both parties 
to this contract that this lumber is bought and sold under 
the basis of the inspection rules of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, and in case of a dispute arising as to contents 
or to grade the findings of the inspection bureau of the 
North Carolina Pine Association shall govern.” We further 
recommend that the secretary have printed stickers contain- 
ing this statement, which will be used by the members upon 
their stationery in the meantime. 

We recommend that at an early date the secretary meet 
in conference with the secretaries of the other southern 
pine associations with a view of devising uniform report 
blanks to be used by all of these associations in compilin 
their statistics in order that intelligent comparisons an 
deductions may be drawn from the reports from other sec- 
tions, the forms recommended by the secretaries to become 
effective upon the approval of the executive committee. 

We recommend that our report of stock and orders be 
issued quarterly instead of monthly as at present. 

We recommend that the name of our price list committee 
be changed to the market committee and that from time to 
time they ascertain from the members of the association 
the actual quotations which they are making upon the 
different classes of lumber manufactured by them, these 
reports to be tabulated and the average figures shown to be 
published as the prevailing quotations on our lumber. We 
further recommend that a weekly sales report on North 
Carolina pine, similar to those on shortleaf and longleaf 
pine, now issued by the association, be compiled by the 
secretary and distributed among the members replying, thus 
indicating week by week the actual market conditions. 


The session was concluded by the reading of papers 
by Z. W. Whitehead and Vincent B, Coates (Mr. 
Coates’ paper was published in last, week’s AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN) and by the secretary reading an address 
prepared by J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who had intended being present at the 
meeting and was detained at a late moment. His ad- 
dress is reproduced on another page of this issue, 


Fort Sumter Is Visited. 


At 2 o’clock a party of nearly 100 from the 
adjourned convention were conducted on a boat ride 
to points of interest in and around Charleston harbor. 
Fort Sumter was among the points visited, special per- 
mission having been obtained from the war depart- 
ment to admit the visitors. A buffet luncheon was 
dispensed aboard the boat and the trip concluded in 
time for those concerned to make outgoing trains, 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


> ~~? R. Maxwell, Charleston, 8. C.; Anderson Lum- 
er Co. 
Almitt, J. L., Gunters, 8. C.; G. Ry. & M. G. Co. 
Ackermann, Cottage Hill, 8. C.; J. D. Ackermann & Bro. 
Alderman, R. J., Alcolu, 8. C.; D. W. Alderman Sons Co. 
Allen, J. W., Sumter, S. C.; Chas. M. Betts & Co. 
Biggs, John D., jr., Williamston, 8. C.; Dennis Simmons 
Lumber Co. 
Burton, E. H., Charleston; E. P. Burton Lumber Co. 
Blakslee, Charles A., Mauch Chunk, Pa.; George W. Brill 
Lumber Co. 
Brill, George W., Ford, Va.; George W. Brill Lumber Co. 
Badham, L. M., Badham, 8. C.; Dorchester Lumber Co. 
Bethea, F. W., Dillin, 8. C.; Bethea Lumber Co. 
Byrd, J. S., Darlington, 8. C.; J. 8. & C. W. Byrd. 
Brown, L. M., West Union, 8. C.; Brown Lumber Co. 
Barre, B. H., Lexington, 8. C.; Roof & Bane Lumber Co, 
Blain, J. G., Commercial Club, Charleston; Summerville 


Brown, J. A., Chadbourn, N. C. 

Buell, G. F., Conway, 8S. C.; Kanawha Lumber Co. 
» _—- L. 8., Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lum- 
er Co. 

Blades, J. B., New Bern, N. C. 

Camp, R. J., Franklin, Va.; Camp Manufacturing Co. 

Campbell, D. W., Hamer, 8. C. 

Cursie, W. T., Norfolk, Va.; Inspector N. C. Pine Assn. 

Cummer, A. G., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cummer Lumber Co. 

Coker, L. A., Hartsville, 8S. C.; Hartsville Wood Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Cherry, G. J., Charleston; North State Lumber Co. 

Covington, F. P., Cerro Gordo, N. C.; Williamson & Brown 
Lumber Co. 

Caley, C. W., Rembroke, N. C.; Rembroke Planing Mill Co, 

Coates, V. B., Kansas City, Mo.; Harry Rankin & Co. 

Camp, B. F., Wilmington, N. C.; Cape Fear Lumber Co. 

Cooper, Robert M., Wisacky, 8. C. 

Davies, F. G., Charleston; A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 

Dargan, B. D., Effingham, 8. C.; Darlington Lumber Co., 
Incorporated. 

pasene, W. E., Darlington, S. C.; Darlington Lumber Co. 

Deal, J. T., Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf Johnson Co. 

Durst, W. P., Greenwood, 8. C.; Greenwood Lumber & 
Bobbin Manufacturing Co. 

Durant, E. W., jr., Charleston; EB. P. Burton Co. 

Eddy, J. H.,. Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

Eddy, J. H., Mrs., Birmingham, Ala. 

Finley, J. J., Cheraw, 8. C.; W. L. Clement Lumber Co. 

Fleetwood, J. J., Charleston; A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co, 

Fosburgh, E. C., Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Co. 

Gibb, D., Ayden, N. C.; Ayden Lumber Co. 

Green, W. G., Charleston; Leapheart Lumber Co. 

Gadsden, P. M., Charleston. 

Godfrey, William, Cheraw, 8. C.; William Godfrey Co. 

Godfrey, S. G., Gurley, 8. C.; Hervy Lumber Co. 

Gordy, J. S., Mappsville, Va.; J. 8. Gordy & Bro. 

Gadsden, J. B., Charleston. 

Hacker, John L., Charleston; Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Hartsell, J. L., Concord, N. C.; Fetzer & Hartsell. 

Harrison, W. F., Baltimore, Md,; Greenleaf Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. 

Halsey, A. O., Charleston; Halsey Lumber Co. 

Hastie, C. N., Charleston; W. 8.-Hastie & Son. 

Harris, W. L., Charleston; W. L. Hardy & Co. 

Hutchinson, A. E., Eastover, S. C. 

Johnson, J. W., Raeford, N. C.; J. W. Johnson & Co. 

Johnson, J. W., Cambro, .N. C.; Harnett Lumber Co. 

Jordan, W. P., jr., Norfolk, Va.; Richmond Cedar Works, 

Jackson, W. P., Salisbury, Md aekson Bros. Co, 

Knox, Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co. Savannah, Ga. 

Lindsay, Roanoke, Va.; Pitzer & Lindsay. 
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Lemacks, E. L., Ritter, 8S. C.; Colleton Mercantile & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Lewis, W. S., Conway, S. C.; Kanawha Lumber Co. 

Laughlin, P. L., Fitchburg, Mass.; Simonds Manufactur- 


ing Co. 

Lewis, F. A., 18 Broadway, New York; Booth & Lewis 
Lumber Co. 

Morris, R. H., inspector, Norfolk, Va 


Montague, R. L., Charleston; Midland Timber Co. 
. 7" R. T., McClellandville, S. C.; Morrison Lum- 
er Co. 

Maynard, J. W., Cheraw, S. C.; William Godfrey & Co. 

McBlair, Virginia, Norfolk, Va.; N. C. Pine Assn. 

McLaughlin, W. B., Purvis, N. C.; Purvis Lumber Mills. 

McCullam, F., Pittsburg, Pa.; American L. & M. Co. 

Mayor, Hughes, Charleston; North State Lumber Co. 

Newton, Alex., Wallace, N. C.; Wallace Manufacturing Co. 

Norfleet, H. L., Marion, S. C,; Marion County Lumber Co. 

Padgett, J. J., Williams, S. C. 

Parsons, E. 8., Parkoley, Va.; E. 8. & E. H. Parsons. 

Pinckney, L. M., Charleston. 

Ritchie, J. A., Ritchtield, N. C. 

Rhett, R. G., mayor, Charleston. 

Roper, W. H., Norfolk, Va.; J. L. Roper Lumber Co. 

Struthers, H. L., Grists, N. C. 

Schoolfield, G. H., Mullins, S. C.; Mullins Lumber Co. 

Swain, F. E., Boston, Mass.; H. M. Bickford Co. 

Smith, G. K., St. Louis, Mo.; Yellow Pine Mfrs. Assn. 

Sikes, W. H., Fayetteville, N. C.; Sikes Lumber Co. 

Scarborough, H. L., Sumter, 8S. C.; Royal Bluff Lumber Co. 

Snead, W. J., Greenwood, S. C.; W. J. Snead Lumber Co. 

Shaw, D. A., Pembroke, N. C.; Brawn-Shaw Lumber Co. 

Stanland, S. H., Summerville, 8. C.; Dorchester Lum- 
ber Co. 

Sparkman, E. H., Charleston; People’s National bank. 

Stilley, W. A., Ph‘'adelphia, Pa.; Henry Disston & Sons. 

Saunders, W. O., Norfolk, Va.; N. C. Pine Assn. 

Taylor, E. B., Columbia, 8S. C.; Lumber & Shultz Belt- 
ing Co. 

Tucker, R. P., Charleston; S. C. Land & Timber Co. 

Thomas, H. R., Charleston; Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Thrall, J. A., Georgetown, S. C.; Winegah Lumber Co. 

Thrower, W. F., Cheraw, S. C.; Horry Lumber Co. 

Tuxbury, A. C., Charleston; Tuxbury Lumber Co. 

Thomas, F. C., Manning, 8. C. 

Walker, John R., Norfolk, Va.; 
Assn. 

Whitelaw, V. E., Charleston; Standard Oil Co. 

Willcox, F. L., Florence, 8S. C.; Timmonsville Lumber Co. 

Woollett, J. N., Pittsburg, Pa.; Floral Saw Mill. 

Wright, E. B., Boardman, N. C.; Butters Lumber Co. 

Wright, J. Sam, Boardman, N. C.; Butters Lumber Co. 

Wynne, E. W., Charleston; Leaphart Lumber Co. 

And the usual contingent of newspaper representatives. 


North Carolina Pine 





Strikers and Police War. 





Desperate and Bloodthirsty Methods of the Dis- 
affected at a Canadian Plant—Some Fatal- 
ities—Town Under [lartial Law. 





Orrawa, CANADA, Oct. 9.—The strikers, numbering 
500, who quit work a month ago in the Buckingham 
mills of the James McLaren Company, demanding an 
increase of 25 cents a day, made a desperate assault 
on the policemen who were on guard yesterday (Mon- 
day, October 8), with the result that Strike Leader 
Thomas Belanger and another millman were shot dead, 
eight seriously injured, some perhaps mortally, and 
seven slightly wounded. Three Montreal detectives, 
one policemen and one striker compose those seriously 
or mortally wounded. 

The deadly attack was made with the greatest de- 
liberation. About 7 o’clock yesterday morning the 
strikers observed that a small gang of men had begun 
pushing logs down the Lievre river. The strikers 
immediately called a meeting to agree on joint action. 
There was nothing impetuous about their performance, 
for seven hours elapsed from the first sight of the un- 
desirable strikebreakers until the assault was made. 

About a half dozen of the men had rifles and many 
revolvers were in evidence. 

The strikers sent Belanger and his lieutenant, Char- 
rette, to interview the guards. What passed between 
them was not satisfactory to the leaders. Belanger, 
according to arrangement at the union meeting, de- 
manded that the strange men leave the place. Kier- 
nan, town policeman of Buckingham, warned the in- 
vaders to keep off. 

The mill owners and police say the strikers began 
firing as soon as they went to intervene between the 
crew at work and the men who were going to inter- 
cept them. The strikers declare they never contem- 
plated raising firearms except in self defense. Some 
spectators say the first shots came from the police or 
Albert McLaren. Both the McLarens were in the thick 
of the fight all the time. 

The strikers speak jubilantly of making the police- 
men fly, and compelling some to cry for mercy. One 
policeman sat on the curb for a while, bleeding and 
growing faint, and no one would volunteer to assist 
him, fearing the strikers would interfere. Just then 
W. H. Kelly, a lumberman himself, employing seventy- 
five men, picked up the unfortunate man and conveyed 
him to the hospital. 

As soon as the smoke of the battle died away, Alex- 
ander McLaren dispatched his manager, John Vallillee, 
who is mayor of the town, and Magistrate Pearson 
to Ottawa for military protection. No person knew 
what would be the next development. The death of 
the chief, it was feared by several citizens, would 
spur on the mob to new deeds of desperation, but 
this was not the effect. ‘ 

At 7:30 p. m. Monday the town was put under mar- 
tial law. All saloons, barrooms and amusement halls 
are closed tight by order of the military authorities. 
Besides the detachment of infantry from Ottawa, a 
strong detachment of cavalry has arrived at the be- 
sieged town from St. John, Que. This certainly is 
something new in Canada, and is the first time in the 
history of Canadian strikes and lockouts when a com- 
munity has been placed under martial law. 


~ RECENT REVELATIONS IN THE TOOL STEEL SWINDLE. 


EPPA DA DA OOS 


Experiences of Three Purchasers — Mediocre Quality of the [Material— Irregular [lercantile 
lethods—Defiant Attitude of the Victims—Wide Territorial Scope of the Scheme. 


PPA PPP OPPEPDS 


A Fight Against Business Trickery. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Oct. 13.—Your articles in the last 
two issues of the LUMBERMAN on the tool steel game are of 
interest to us. Our mill foreman was induced last winter 
to purchase some steel from one of these concerns with the 
twentieth century business methods and before the shipment 
was accepted we took every precaution to test the same to 
see if it came up to the representation made by the agent 
to our mill foreman. 

The conclusion reached by our blacksmith, as well as the 
Prescott Iron Works Company, ef this city, after several 
tests, was that it was no better than ordinary tool steel 
and therefore worth about 12% cents a pound. When this 
information was furnished to the enterprising agent of the 
modern steel company he directed us to send remittance on 
that basis rather than have the steel returned. In order 
to clean the matter up we accepted his proposition and sent 
him check on basis of price assessed by the Prescott Iron 
Works Company. 

After waiting a few months in the expectancy that per- 
haps some of the steel would be used and that we would 
weary from being molested he thought that perhaps we 
could be coerced into putting up more money, which we 
declined to do. 

We had this steel all boxed up and would be glad to 
ship it back to this party in exchange for our draft for 
121% cents a pound rather than be mixed up in any way, 
shape or manner with the outfit. It would seem that legiti- 
mate trade should have some recourse against machinations 
of such unscrupulous organizations. 

We regret to note that some of the lumbermen are so 
indifferent as to the value of the product which their fore- 
men purchased as to furnish letters of recommendation. 
It gives them a plank to stand on in an otherwise rotten 
structure. 

We are glad you are taking up in behalf of lumbermen 
the fight against this sort of business tactics and we believe 
the result will do much good to trade generally, as your 
fights in the past have against business trickery. 





To Give the Game What It Deserves. 

NAPAVINE, WASH., Oct. 6—In reply to your article in 
your September 22 issue ‘Were You a Victim?’ we are 
sorry to say that we are among the number that were 
entertained by the slick young Frenchman. Our dealings 
with him were as follows: 

A very plausible young Frenchman came into our office 
last March representing a firm in France which manufac- 
tured a metal, of which he had a small sample, stating that 
this metal when hot would work like lead and when cold 
was as hard as sample, with which he cut glass, and that 
this metal would not break nor batter and that any one 
could work it. But the price to us was 49 cents instead of 
39 cents, as it isstated others paid. Our order given to this 
Frenchman read payable against draft with shipping docu- 
ments attached. But in the course of a few months we 
received from Paul Bloch, of New York, a bill of lading 
requesting that we send check. We did not send check and 
when the metal arrived we tried a small piece of one of the 
bars and found that it was nothing more than common tool 
steel. Since, we have had considerable correspondence with 
Mr. Bloch, and each time informed him that we would not 
accept the metal and that it was here at the disposition of 
the company. He has now offered to settle the bill for 50 
percent off and if after using the steel if it was satisfactory 
we could pay all that we thought the metal was worth over 
the amount we paid. We will not accept this offer, as 
metal is not worth more than 9 or 10 cents a pound. This 
was to be only a small sample order but it amounted to 
$330.75 when we received the invoice. 

There are several of our neighbors in this locality that 
have been caught on the same deal and we certainly are in 
favor of giving to such a game as this just what it deserves. 


A Victim Frank and Emphatic. 

BuckLrey, WASH., Oct. 8.—In the last issue of the LUM- 
BERMAN I notice articles regarding transactions connected 
with the purchase of 39-cent steel. These articles are in- 
teresting to me but not complimentary to me as a buyer. 
Of course, I bit at the same bait but the steel cost me 45 
cents. This leads me to believe that I am 6 cents a pound 
more of a steel sucker than the victims so far heard from. 
Last spring a very interesting young Frenchman called 
here and explained that he was selling an imported steel, 
imported by the General Export Company, of New York, 
which was a new departure in the way of steel and which 
would outwear all other steel to such an extent that the 
price of 45 cents a pound, delivered, was not an unreason- 
able price; in fact, was cheap. I ordered several bars of 
him as trial and supposed I was getting a lot that I could 
afford to experiment with with no particular loss in case it 
proved other than represented. 

The steel weighed enough to make the bill some $240. 
I took the matter up with the New York office and got a 
nice photograph of my order with a request to pay. I wrote 
stating that I would be unable to use the steel, offering to 
pay the expense of shipment out ‘here and return as well as 
any reasonable charge for having made a blunder, but was 
told that the steel was made expressly for me and in such 
sizes that it could not be used by them in their trade. I 
tried the steel and as far as I can see it is no better than 
the ordinary steel sold here. I wrote the shippers that the 
material was not as guaranteed and that it was here sub- 
ject to their order but as yet have not had time to receive 
a reply. 


The whole transaction looks fishy to me and I believe that 
the shippers are crooked. Had they been on the square 
when I made the offer to return the steel to them and pay 
for my blunder they would have accepted my proposition. 
Their statement that the steel was made in sizes unusual 
to the logging trade was a very slim excuse, for the steel 
was of a size such as is used for wedges and hooks all over 
the country. If the LUMBERMAN can in any manner expose 
the firm that has been making these tradés I have no doubt 
but what it will be doing a good deed; at any rate the pub- 
lication of letters from those who got caught might lead 
victims to take a stand refusing to accept or pay for the 
shipments. 





Federal Army Fire Fighters. 





Suggested Use of Regulars as Forest Wardens 
—Prospective Comprehensive 
Benefits Outlined. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 13.—By reason of the constant 
danger 6f fires in the large forest reserves of the gov- 
ernment in the summer time, the expense of maint a. 
a large corps of forest rangers and the incompetence 
of many of the forest rangers thus employed 
it is suggested that use be made of the stand- 
ing army in guarding the nation’s forest wealth. 
If reliefs of regulars from contiguous, or not 
too distant, military posts could be pressed into the 
forest patrol service during the summer months it is 
believed that the results would be highly satisfactory 
from every possible standpoint. In the first place such 
service probably would be taken by those engaged in 
it in the nature of an outing or summer vacation, while 
from the standpoint of health such service offers many 
advantages over close application to barracks duty. The 
expense of such patrol service would not be as great 
as it is at the present time, as the pay of soldiers is 
small and the demands upon the commissary department 
would be light owing to the fact that the forest fast- 
nesses are the haunts of all kinds of big game, while 
the mountain streams teem with fish. Perhaps a few 
miles of telephone lines here and there would keep the 
forest patrol service in constant touch with the posts 
to which it may be attached. This would permit of the 
rapid assembling of the guardians of the forest in the 
event there was a demand for them for more strenuous 
service, 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a large per- 
centage of the desertions in the army is due to the lazy 
life incident to army service in times of peace. Soldiers 
chafe not so much under the restraint and discipline 
they are subjected to as under the inactivity imposed 
upon them. They perhaps long for a larger world than 
the boundary lines that their barracks prescribe and 
greater activity than that afforded by the daily routine 
of drills and picket duty. 

It is, perhaps, as important that the government’s 
wealth of forest be properly guarded as that the nation’s 
commerce have ample protection. The army can do 
both. The diversion of a portion of the army service 
during the few months when there is greatest danger of 
timber fires, to the protection of the country’s forest 
wealth is an experiment worth trying. 


SPP I LILA 


CONDITIONS IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 

_ TOPEKA., Kan., Oct. 10.—The retail trade in this sec- 
tion of Kansas is not quite up to expectations and can 
searcely be called brisk. Dealers say they have not yet 
had much demand from the farmers, their sales this 
fall having to date been mostly for building and repairs 
in their own towns. However, they judge from previous 
experience that there will be a late fall business of 
satisfactory magnitude. 

H. J. Anderson, a well known salesman of Lindsborg, 
Kan., recently returned from a week’s visit at Colorado 
Springs and Denver, Col. He states that the dealers at 
Colorado Springs were doing a fairly large and profit- 
able business. At Denver he also found a satisfactory 
trade, barring the fact that the dealers there are unable 
to get much fir lumber from the coast on account of the 
car shortage. 

In the western part of the state on the Santa Fe line 
business is dull as the dealers report that they have 
been flooded with rains to the extent of a recent pre- 
cipitation of seven inches on the level. Considerable 
wheat in that section is still in the shock and will prob- 
ably not be threshed for some time, some of the farms- 
being entirely covered with water. On the main line 
of the Union Pacific conditions are decidedly more fa- 
vorable. 

The two yards operated by R. 8. Reed and James 
Robertson & Co., at Simpson, Kan., have been sold to a 
Mr. Turner, of Beloit, this state. 

R. T. Means, the well known dealer in Pacific coast 
and southern products at McPherson, Kan., returned 
last week from a several months’ visit at Manitou, Col., 
where he had been for the benefit of his health. Mr. 
Means’ ‘many friends in the trade will be pleased to 
learn that he is again in the best of physical condition 
and will push his business with renewed vigor. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 





Charges for Transferring Lumber Reduced—Canal Commission’s Offer of Transportation at Reduced Rates 
Affects New Orleans Trade—Estimates of Damage Resulting from Gulf Storm— 
Unwarranted Waste of Maine Timber—The Car Shortage. 


TRANSFER CHARGES ON SOUTHERN LUMBER. 


Lumbermen in the southwest recently protested 
against a charge of $5 a car for transferring lumber. 
This charge was assessed when shipments were more 
than 10 percent heavier than the stenciled capacity of 
the car. This question was argued before the railroad 
commission of Louisiana October 10, the lumber in- 
dustry being wel! represented. The traffic manager 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
among those present, asked for a reduction in the 
rate. The outcome of the hearing is set forth fully 
in a recent order of the railroad commission of Louis- 
jana, given herewith: 

Order No. 689—Circular No. 154; charge for transferring 
shipments of lumber in transit; heard Cctober 10, 1906. 

After a full investigation and hearing of all interests the 
commission believes that a reasonable charge for transfer- 
ring overloaded shipments of lumber in transit should be 
established, and believing that a maximum charge of $2.50 
a car is a reasonzble charge for transferring shipments of 
dressed lumber it is 

Ordered, That whenever it is necessary for a railroad 
company operating in this state to transfer a shipment of 
lumber in transit, on account of overweight in the car, the 
railroad company shall charge no more than the actual cost 
of performing such service; except that on shipments of 
dressed lumber the maximum charge to be made is hereby 
fixed at $2.50 a car. : ‘ d 

All orders, rules and regulations in conflict herewith are 
canceled. 

The outcome of this protest meets the views of lum- 
ber shippers. .On behalf of the association Secretary 
George KE. Watson has requested members to advise 
him promptly of all violations of the state commis- 
sion’s order. 


CONTRACTORS AND CANAL WORK. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 16.—Local business organi- 
zations are a good deal exercised just at present by the 
information given out by the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion anent the letting of canal work to contractors. 
Under the terms of the contracts outlined the commis- 
sion offers to furnish transportation to the contractors’ 
‘*employees, empolyees’ families, supplies, materials 
ete. over the Panama Railroad Company and its steam- 
ship lines at one-half the regular published tariff rates 
of that road.’’ 

Inasmuch as the Panama Railroad Company’s lines 
operate only out of New York this is taken to mean that 
port will be given an advantage over other ports that 
will almost amount to a monopoly of the canal busi- 
ness. The published tariffs of the steamship company 
are just a trifle higher than those from New Orleans 
to Panama. With these tormer cut in half New Or- 
leans would be out of the running, and it is already an- 
nounced that should this proposal be enforced at least 
one steamship line now operating freight steamers from 
this city to the isthmus would discontinue its sailings. 
The matter will be taken up at once by the commercial 
bodies and it is hoped to secure a modification before 
December 12, the date up to which bids will be re- 
ceived. 

While the enforcement of this provision would lose 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the business in- 
terests of New Orleans it is not taken to threaten the 
loss of the southern lumber exports to the isthmus, for 
the reason that the accepted bids in most instances 
have specified delivery at Colon. The fact that this 
and contiguous territory are practically central to the 
yellow pine supply is reasonably certain to insure its 
shipment through the Gulf ports. But the situation is 
at best a serious one and the business interests seem 
to be fully alive to the danger that threatens them. 





AFTERMATH OF THE RECENT SOUTHERN 
STORM. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 15.—Lon LeBaron, agent for 
Lloyds at Pensacola, last week telegraphed the South- 
ern Wrecking Company and others in New Orleans 
owning and operating barges and tugs, inviting them to 
bid on the unloading of the ships that are beached at 
Pensacola. Many of them are laden with lumber and 
will have to be lightened before any attempt will be 
made to float them. Owing to the scarcity of lumber 
lighters at Pensacola since the storm the bids of local 
people for the work have been high and it is hoped 
that lewer figures may be quoted by outside firms 
equipped to do the work. 

J. J. Clark, secretary of the Pascagoula Pilots’ As- 
sociation, has filed an official report with the pilot com- 
missioners stating that Horn Island pass, opposite Pas- 
cagoula, had been widened from fifty feet to 175 feet 
and deepened eighteen inches as a result of the storm. 
This gives the channel a depth of twenty-one feet 
through the gulf passage and, while unexpected, is 
none the less a welcome result of the gale. 

Reports received by the officers of the New Orleans 
Great Northern railroad, both here and at Covington, 
La., are to the effect that on none of. the timber tracts 
owned by the Great Southern Lumber Company was the 
timber damaged by the recent storm to exceed 10 per- 
cent, while much of it was injured less than 2 percent. 





A large portion escaped scot free, the more notable dam- 
age being inflicted in the Bogalusa section. 

J. Luther Enochs, of the Enochs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Jackson, Miss., and the Fernwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of Fernwood, Miss., reports that his people have 
been agreeably surprised at the small percentage of loss 
actually sustained by their timber holdings in the storm 
affected territory. They are hopeful of saving the 
greater part of the felled timber by prompt manufacture. 





WASTEFUL LUMBERING IN MAINE. 

Baneor, ME., Oct. 13.—R. M. Nason, of Bangor, who 
has just returned from a five months’ exploring tour 
of timber lands in northern Maine, during which time 
he traveled 1,300 miles on foot and 300 miles by canoe, 
and examined 150,000 acres of timber, expresses the 
belief that unless something shall be done to stop the 
present waste of lumber and to improve methods of 
cutting the timber supply will become exhausted much 
sooner than any one has predicted. 

Mr. Nason, who is an expert in all matters pertaining 
to logging, says that he found many places where spruce 
trees had been cut breast high, while the tops, from 
50 to 100 feet high, had been left to rot on the ground. 
Mr. Nason believes that saws should be used instead of 
axes in felling the trees and that the cut should be 
made close to the ground, while the tops, which make the 
best of pulpwood. should be saved and brought out to 
the mills. He also says that many loggers are cutting 
the young growth—trees less than fourteen inches at the 
butt, which is considered by foresters to be a most waste- 
ful policy. 

In the course of his explorations, Mr. Nason says that 
he saw enough spruce trees over fourteen inches in 
diameter at the butt to supply all the saw mills and 


pulp mills in Maine for the next fifteen years. There 
have been no forest fires of any account this year, owing 
largely to the efficiency of the forest wardens. On the 
summit of Russell mountain he saw a cedar tree that 
would scale over 1,000 feet, board measure. 





OREGON CAR SHORTAGE SITUATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 14.—According to reports re- 
ceived by Secretary Sheldon, of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, from twenty- 
six Oregon mills up to a late hour last night there is a 
slight improvement in the car situation as to the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company, but none as to the 
Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific and Astoria & Co- 
lumbia River railways. Since the last previous reports 
received by the association six more mills have shut 
down. A total of 1,192 cars is needed during the next 
thirty days. Since September 22 the twenty-six mills 
reporting have been obliged to cancel 265 more orders. 
At that time forty-three mills reported the cancellation 
of 277 orders. There are at the present time 1,575 or- 
ders for rail shipments on hand with the mills reporting, 
which they hope to fill under the present transportation 
conditions. 

As to trade and labor conditions nineteen mills report 
that trade is satisfactory in volume, ore reporting that 
it is not. Eleven mills report plenty of help, six report 
a shortage and nine report a fair supply. Ten mills re- 
port help scarce and two plentiful. These reports would 
indicate somewhat of an improvement in the labor situa- 
tion. 

The twenty-six mills reporting last week shipped 138 
cars of lumber during September. Of these shipments 
seventy-four cars went to California and the balance to 
eastern points. 





CONDITIONS IN THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


Shippers of anthracite coal have reached that state 
of preoccupation in the caring for the orders that 
are flowing in to them that completely banishes the 
semi-idleness they had previously experienced. Their 
business, in other words, has attained a volume that 
engages all their time. To this filling out of the sails 
of commerce the cities have contributed a larger 
share relatively than have the smaller communities, 
for there had heen fairly good buying from the coun- 
try all the summer, while the consumers in the cities 
had so wholly ignored their fuel needs for the winter 
that when the first sharp days of freezing weather 
finally came, or unexpectedly and perhaps prematurely 
came, as they did late last week, no time was lost in 
getting orders for fuel into the hands of the city 
dealers. Some of the latter had well filled sheds for 
just such an emergency, but others were less well 
provided, and all of them received in one day from 
users more orders for anthracite than they could fill 
in a week without going out and buying up more 
horses and teams than would have been wise 6 pur- 
chase. So it has come about that though warmer 
days have since then intervened the tone of the an- 
thracite market continues keenly active, for among 
city dealers there remains a lot of unfilled orders placed 
a week or longer ago. 

The car trade for anthracite from the country has 
been so good that shippers have not only sold every 
ear that has been within sight but every car number, 
standing for a car en route from mines or from east- 
ern shipping point, has also been transferred to the 
dealers. For the season to date, or until within the 
last few days, the anthracite trade in its aggregate 
has been below what it should have been on a com- 
parative showing and the recent vigor is therefore 
not encroaching upon future trade but is merely mak- 
ing up for what it lacked in the past. In all-rail 
territory receipts of anthracite are awkwardly slow, 
but deliveries from western and northwestern docks 
can be made with promptitude, for usually an ample 
supply of empty cars is at these ports waiting for 
loads of freight to be carried back into the grain 
country. A 

Although consumers in large cities in the west have 
for the season to date refrained from taking in anthra- 
cite they have been more liberal in their purchases of 
smokeless, or, if the consumers themselves have not 
been, the dealers have been storing up this grade of 
fuel almost to the capacity of their shed rooms. 
For that reason, if for no other, the call upon 
shippers for additional cars of smokeless has been 
light all the month, even though most other fuels have 
felt the response to the chilly temperatures. So light 
has been the current demand for smokeless relatively 
to other fuels that a sufficient market has not devel- 
oped to take care of moderate receipts, making neces- 
sary in some instances the forced sale of the coal, with 
a consequent weakened market. This condition has 
lasted for several weeks and while not participated in 
by the larger shippers of smokeless is sufficiently pal- 
pable to disturb what has heretofore seemed a strong 
market. The larger shippers are holding to $1.35, 


mines, for mine run and the shading is. not more than 
10 cents under that figure. Smokeless screened sizes 
are, on the contrary, strong, selling usually at $2, 
mines, 

Other eastern bituminous coals are generally strong. 
Splint and Kanawha coals of West Virginia are selling 
at rather higher prices, while Ohio coals are almost 
boisterous in their ascending propensities. The 
obvious reason for the latter strength, as previously 
noted, is that the Hocking shippers were delayed last 
spring in getting their lake shipments started, 
owing to a prolongation of the strike in the Hocking 
region, compared with that at Pittsburg. The ship- 
pers have not yet caught up with their lake obliga- 
tions and are giving to that business their close atten- 
tion. Another reason for the strength of Hocking is 
that under the new requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the western roads refuse to 
accept the cars of eastern roads not equipped with 
air brakes, which fact is greatly impeding the ship- 
ment of Hocking coal to points outside of Ohio by 
all-rail. The circular is supposed to be $1.75, mines, 
or $3.40, Chicago, but premiums are being paid all 
the way up to $2.10 at mines or $3.75 at Chicago. 
These strong quotations are based exclusively on the 
scarcity of the coal in the west and a softening of 
quotations would follow if thé receipts were to be so 
increased as to equal the current inquiries. The latter 
are now numerous, on account of the arrival of the 
active consumption period. 

There. is less of a decided movement in the values 
of western coals this week. On the whole the market 
appears firm. No improvement is evident in the car 
situation, but indications are that the mines may 
fare a little better in this respect in the near future. 
If that expectation shall be realized the market may 
not rise additionally; if it does not, additional 
strength will develop. For it is purely a matter of 
car supply. The mines can get out enough coal ton- 
nage to satisfy whatever inquiry may arise, if the 
inquiry is limited to actual necessities and is not 
swollen by a panicky kind of ordering. 

But the increase in the demand must not be over- 
looked as a factor in the present situation, cars con- 
tinuing inadequate. And the demand for western 
coals is now larger than a week or two ago. The dé- 
mand is in fact so satisfactory to the producing com- 
panies that some of the latter, including the larger 
companies, view the future with much more com- 
placency than they have been wont to do of late or 
for the entire season. There has been some further 
hardening of values in spots and experienced coal 
men take the position that whatever may happen for 
the next few months is likely to be of a character to 
improve and not to depress the bituminous coal trade. 
This survey of —— developments includes storms 
and colder weather, the heavier consumption of coal, 
the continued inflation of general traffic, the promise 
that industries will maintain their enormous con- 
sumption of fuel, and the confusion into which traffic 
may be plunged by the chance appearanee here or 
there of freight blockades. . 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on Bonding Employees—Distribution of Ability Appropriately—Profits in a Trade Demoralized Town—Fear of Offending a 
Deterrent to Advertising— Growing Old Gracefully in the Retail Lumber Trade. 


Bonding Line Yard Managers. 

In a Minnesota town a local manager asked what I 
thought of the idea of the line yard proprietors bond- 
ing their agents. No sooner had he spoken than I 
could see by the gleam of his eye that he did not 
fancy the idea. I said to him that I didn’t know why 
it should particularly concern him; that if an em- 
ployer of mine wanted to bond me for a million he 
could do so, provided the expense was not paid by 
me. I would not consider that when doing this he 
was placing any great amount of confidence in me, 
but there are some men who have no confidence in 
humanity, anyhow. I said to this agent that with 











“He did not fancy the idea.” 


some of the line yard concerns the bonding of their 
employees was more a matter of form than anything 
else; that some neighbor had done it and, to follow 
suit, the others did, it. And that is so. This bonding 
will be found to run something like the building of 
sheds—when a man builds a certain type often his 
neighbors will build the same type. We might get 
fighting mad if told that we have no more originality 
than sheep, that where the bell wether goes we fol- 
low, and if so it would be the truth that maddened us. 

-A line yard proprietor remarked: ‘‘We have man- 
agers whom we would trust at all times, but we are 
adding new men to the list frequently and, while we 
look them up the best we can before engaging them, 
it would not be surprising if occasionally one of the 
fifty men we employ should go wrong. There is a 
temptation in handling money—there is no getting 
around that. When we bond our agents it is no re- 
flection on any particular man, but it is for general 
protection, the same as we insure our yards against 
fire. Many slips? Well, not many. We have lost 
very little through the dishonesty of agents. There 
is no system of accounting that will head off the dis- 
honest agent when he has the entire business in his 
hands, but with the check we have in our system and 
the watchfulness of the auditors things could not go 
dead wrong for a long time. In our experience when- 
ever we have found that the agent has misappro- 
priated funds he has made the loss good.’’ 

The heaviest defaleation by a line yard manager 
that has come to my knowledge was of $12,000. I was 
personally acquainted with this manager, who is now 
dead. He was a drinking man, as profane as two 
troopers, and during the time. he had charge of the 
yard I heard it remarked it was surprising that he 
was trusted. A manager who went.wrong in a yard 
of a line with headquarters in Lincoln, Neb., suicided 
before his trouble became publicly known and, indeed, 
I cannot say that it ever was so known. Notwith- 
standing that some of the agents who have handled 
their employers’ money as if it were their own have 
been treated with much leniency by those they 
wronged, the ever patent fact was brought home to 
them that the way of the transgressor is hard. An 
agent who had a pleasant home turned it over to the 
company and, with a wife whose heart was broken, 
left the town. 

Not long ago a line yard agent, when explaining to 
me his accounting system, stopped short and ex- 
claimed with amazement: ‘‘The only safe way for 
the man who is handling money of others is to resist 
the first temptation. It may involve only a few 
cents—possibly the price of a postage stamp. The 
trouble with men begins when they give way to lit- 
tle things.’’ I wish that every young man who reads 
this department would bear those few words in mind. 
They are the quintessence of wisdom, as how many of 
ys there are who would have been better off if only 
we had resisted the first temptation. 


_ state. 








Method in Bonding. 


A few of the largest line yard concerns of the coun- 
try do not bond their men; for instance, the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, that has to exceed 100 yards, 
J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of 
the company, tells me that on principle he objects to 
the system. He says he reasons from a_ personal 
standpoint-—as he would object to being placed under 
bond, so he objects to bonding his local managers. 
The manager of another line yard expressed the belief 
that bonding did not pay; that in all probability more 
money would be paid to the bonding companies than 
would be saved by them to the line yard company. 
‘‘How can it be otherwise when they make money 
doing it?’’ he asked. 

It must be admitted that, notwithstanding the com- 
panies are sometimes imposed upon, they take great 
care to prevent loss through the dishonesty of their 
agents. Before a man is employed, searching inquiry 
generally is made regarding his character and ability. 
Many times I have answered these inquiries, generally 
from the line yard proprietors themselves and at 
other times from the bonding companies. A young 
man who had applied for a_ position as manager 
handed a blank to me, remarking: ‘‘Look at that! 
They want me to account for myself for the past ten 
years. For four years I was in college and for six 
years previous I was in the public school, so it’s easy. 
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“An all around good business man.” 


But business capacity! Great guns! I have had no 
chance as yet to tell whether I had such a thing con- 
nected with me as business capacity. As a second 
man I shoved boards for three months, and it requires 
no great business capacity to do that. If they had 
asked me how my muscle was I could have told them 
it was all right. But run over those questions—not a 
word regarding my physical condition. How do they 
know but I am dying of consumption? If I were 
picking up men I would want to know they were 
sound physically. I don’t know how a man is going 
to have any great amount of business capacity unless 
he has got a good stomach and a good appetite. That’s 
what they used to tell us at school, and to comply 
with the requirements I came near breaking my neck 
at football. The world hasn’t got onto its business 
yet regarding the physical man.’’ And I think this 
advocate of athletics was not far from right. In time 
I hope the world will learn that the man who does 
violence to the beautiful and wonderful house in 
which he lives is as much of a criminal as though he 
stole chickens or pigs. The yourig man got the posi- 
tion and says he is confident that his educational 
record has much to do with it. 

This careful inquiry on the part of all the com- 
panies, with the addition of the bonding system by 
some, should place in tke position of manager men of 
pretty good moral caliber, and I think it does. I 
have met a host of this small army of local managers 
and lots of them are so good they won’t even smoke. 


A Considerate Dealer. 


I had been saying tc the Wisconsin yardman that 
as I looked at it the successful dealer must be an all 
around good business man; that he must be a good 
buyer, stock keeper; collector, salesman and, in addi- 
tion, must have an inkling of the lien laws of the 
From these remarks the conversation drifted to 
the required capability of the yard employee. The 
dealer and I had been talking for two full hours, but 


“he calls their attention to something else. 


it was not until we touched on this subject that he 
presented his piece de resistance, as the French say. 
1 think it is pure nonsense to speak in a foreign 
tongue, but I do it about once a year to let you know 
I am onto it. 

‘“*T think the lumberman makes a mistake,’’ said 
this dealer, ‘‘who does not put his men in the places 
for which they are best adapted. You have been 
talking about the man being a good buyer, salesman, 
stock keeper, collector, and at the same time some- 
thing of a lawyer. He would be a great man, indeed, 
who could be all that and fill the bill, and I think the 
proprietor who expects it in an employee is out of 
his head. Of course the employee does not do much 
buying ordinarily, but throw buying out and where is 
the one who can fill the balance of the bill? 

‘*There is John, down the alley—that fellow stand- 
ing at the hind end of the wagon with a cap on. When 
it comes to piling lumber he is a brick. I want my 
shed to look decently and, though he is not particu- 
larly licensed as a stock keeper, it is understood that 
he looks to straightening up any pile that may be off 
in appearance. He is the best piler in the yard and 
for that reason I have him keep a special eye on the 
piles. Now this same man, John, couldn’t sell a bill 
of goods if his life depended upon it. I say he 
couldn’t sell ’em; of course he could if the goods 
would sell themselves. But I want a different man 
than that at the helm. I know that in many yards 
it is thought that anybody can sell lumber, but I think 
that it takes a salesman to sell goods. A couple of 
weeks ago I ran down to the next town below here 
and dropped into Soandso’s yard and the only man in 
charge was a fellow whose skull, 1 should say, was 
thicker than that plank there. He was running the 
business. I didn’t see him selling any bills, but for 
argument’s sake we will suppose some prospective cus- 
tomer had come in who expected to build a house. 
Who would have talked with him? There was nobody 
there to talk with him except this thick-skulled chap, 
and he couldn’t talk anything. Excuse me from leav- 
ing my business affairs for even one day in the hands 
of such a fellow as that, even for the sake of going 
to a town fair and hoss trot, the doings that called 
this dealer away from home. 

‘*My foreman isn’t as good salesman as he ought to 
be, but in other respects he is A No. 1. If .a car of 
lumber comes in he can hustle it out as quick as the 
next fellow, and he distributes the lumber where it 














“Not as much sense as a ‘yaller dog.’” 


belongs, I may say consecutively. Don’t you hate 
like the devil to see a bin of 2x4-12s over here, a bin 
of 2x4-14s across the alley, and the 16s of the same 
size down at the other end of the shed? ‘You never 
eatch him doing anything like that. You will see here 
there are five bins, all containing 4x4s, the lengths 
going up like a ladder, That is what I call piling 
consecutively. Maybe it isn’t a good word, but it 
sounds regular to me. As I was saying, John can’t 
sell, lumber as he ought to, but when it comes to 
hustling stuff out to a job no grass sprouts under his 
feet. He’s a pusher, hence I say that if John isn’t a 
erack salesman he knows how to do several other 
things well, and I am satisfied with him. 

‘*You see that young chap down there loading? I 
think he can beat the whole bunch in the yard selling 
lumber. I don’t know as he has ever learned how to 
do it, but he appears to enjoy it. If a man comes in 
here to buy a bill he will side up around as though 
he wanted a hand in the deal. I would not hesitate to 
hand a customer over to him. Customers like him, for 
some reason. If they don’t see the thing they want 
But, say, 
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right there his ability comes near ending. I don’t 
think he enjoys working any more than I do. When 
jerking lumber from a car it always seems to me that 
he is anxious for time to go on, and he can’t pile for 
sour apples. I don’t cuss him up and down hill for 
that, though. I see his good points and give him 
credit for them. If business keeps on increasing it is 
my idea to have a salesman in the yard, and I have 
my eye on this young chap. The other boys can’t 
sell as he can. He can’t pile and hustle things as the 
others can, and so I see a place for all of them. 

‘*No, I suppose all dealers don’t handle their help 
just as I do. They throw them all in together and 
expect one to do as well as any other. That does not 
seem reasonable to me, as we are not all built in the 
same way. I never have failed to get along well with 
my men—the reason, I think, being that I expect of 
each what he can do and no more than he can do.’’ 

Lots of sense in this talk, as I look at it. I heard 
an auditor of a line yard concern complaining because 
the agent at a certain point did not keep his yard 
slicked up. He said he would feel ashamed to have 
me call there. ‘‘But you ought to see this same man’s 
reports which are sent in,’’ the auditor continued. 
‘*Gogd? I should say so. They are as neat as a 
school ma’am’s and correct to the figure.’’ 

This was another instance of a man who evidently 
was good in one thing, but not in all. Evidently he 
was a good bookkeeper, but not a good stockkeeper. 
It may be possible, too, there was a reason for it. I 
have known the local managers in line yards to be so 
busy that they had little time to iron the wrinkles 
out of the piles. The reports can be made up after 
the lamps are lighted, when there is plenty of time 
to do the work neatly, but it’s during the day that 
the yard must be kept in shape, and if, as in this in- 
stance, there is only one man to do the whole thing, 
except that when there is a rush of cars an outsider is 
temporarily called in, that one man is very liable to 
be busy. Why should we not all be as considerate as 
the man I have quoted above? 


Profit on Barn Bills. 


The dealer said he was afraid I would fail to dis- 
cover that the lumbermen in his town had as much 
sense as a ‘‘yaller dog.’’ That is a tough term to ap- 
ply to a competitor, but it is the way he put it, and 
from the construction of his sentence possibly he 
meant that it should include himself. To prove his 
assertion he took the figures from a book and cited 
these instances: ‘‘I have sold four barn bills this 
season for $850, $760, $725 and $580 respectively, the 
gross profit on the four being less than 10 percent. It 
would have been a shade better if the farmers had 
taken the stuff from the car, but every foot of it was 
handled twice in my yard, unloaded from the car and 
loaded to the wagon. Worse still, one of the bills was 
on the edge of town and as one of my neighbors who 
put in a bid offered to deliver the material I was 
obliged to do the same. Anyone used to handling 
lumber knows there wasn’t a cent in the four barns, 
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On good business principles my net profit ought to 
have been not less than $275. 

‘*What makes us sell lumber at such prices? So- 
and-so came in here six months ago and the first move 
out of the box he wanted a quarter of the business. 
To jump from nothing to a quarter was rank, we 
thought, and when we wouldn’t allow it he began to 
cut. You know that is the cut of the jib of some 
fellows. They’ll go into a town and unless they can 
have things their own way they try to whip the other 
dealers into line to suit them. They think the other 
dealers will tire of doing business for nothing and 
give in. During these six months the yards must 
have sold—let me see—as much as $75,000 worth of 
stuff, at a low estimate, though trade has been noth- 
ing to brag about, and ought to have made $7,500 
clean, as no man in the lumber business, or any other 
business, will say that anyone in trade should make 
less than 10 percent net, but instead I don’t believe 
we all have made $1,000. All we have made has been 
on little trade. I know that my yard has just fairly 
paid its way since the fight began. Going to give in? 
Not till freezes over. I can forgive a neighbor 





if occasionally he steps on my toes, but when he gets 
straddle of my neck and digs his heels into my sides 
I am going to throw him if I can.’’ 

I am glad this condition does not exist in every 
town, yet it is so common it is no curiosity. Even 
where there is not supposed to be hot competition the 
selling of barn bills at 10 percent above cost is not 
unusual, For some unaccountable reason a majority 
of the retail dealers in the agricultural districts have 
inserted a plank in their business platform to the 
effect that a barn bill shall not more than pay its way. 
In case a genuine charity object be brought to the at- 
tention of some of these dealers they would touch it 
lightly, but when the farmer builds a barn they con- 
tribute in the way of what they should receive as 
profits from $75 to $150 to him without giving an 
extra wink. It is pleasing to know this is not done in 
all towns, but it is so common that if we could know 
the aggregate that is paid for barn bills in a year and 
the net profit the retail dealers receive we would say 
that Puck in his famous saying hit the nail on the 
head. 

Following up this dealer’s suggestion that it would 
have been better to deliver these bills from the car, I 
asked him why he did not do it. ‘‘I got a little ahead 
of my ‘story there,’’ said he, ‘‘as only two of them 
were ordered in, the other two being in stock. When 
a bill is ordered in it is better to deliver from the car, 
but not once in a hundred times do things connect so 
it can be done. Having bought a barn bill, in hauling 
it the farmer is going to suit his convenience and not 
yours. He lives, say, six or ten miles from town. He 
is busy the most of the time, else he is not much of a 
farmer. Time was when if a barn bill was ordered 
tonight it would surely be here the first of next week, 
but that isn’t now. These days there is no telling 
when it will get here; surely not next week and maybe 
not the week after. When it comes I can ’phone the 
farmer, but ten to one his work is not in shape so that 
he can come in and get it. And if it is, unless he has 
a hauling bee he can’t come with more than two 
teams, and that doesn’t make much of an impression 
on getting the bill away. In the meantime the lumber 
must come out of the car or demurrage follows. Don’t 
know as in ten years I have delivered a quarter of 
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that number of barn bills direetly from thegcar. It 
is different with anything in the shape of a factory 
or livery barn bill that is sold in town. Generally the 
carpenters are ready and at least a portion of the bill 
can be delivered from the car to the job.’’ 


Why Some Dealers Do Not Advertise. 


In a minor Wisconsin city I was told that the 
purest beer of the state was made there. ‘‘Why don’t 
the makers advertise it and let it be known so that 
beer drinkers may know where to get the best stuff?’’ 
I asked. ‘‘If they went to advertising it those big 


Milwaukee brewers would run them off the face of the- 


earth,’’ was the reply. And so for fear of these Mil- 
waukee brewers the makers of the best beer in the 
state hide their talent under a half-bushel. 

This is a principle that applies to advertising in the 
retail lumber line. In towns and towns there are deal- 
ers who frankly admit to me that in the way of ad- 
vertising they dare not say their souls are their own 
for fear it may arouse the ire of their neighbors. ‘‘ We 
are getting along very well at present,’’ a dealer in 
one of these towns remarked, ‘‘and while I would like 
to advertise and did somewhat extensively before com- 
ing here, if I did so my neighbors might think that I 
was trying to get more than my share of the business, 
and no doubt would object, as they are ready to catch 
at any straw. There are business men who are very 
jealous, you know. They are not broadminded and 
they can see no way but the old one. I feel confident 
that I could increase the volume of my business 25 
percent within the next twelve months by a vigorous 
system of advertising, but the next question is, at 
what sacrifice would it be? It is better to do less 
business than to increase it and have a fight on hand. 
It would certainly be some satisfaction to make things 
hump, but if it should unsettle our present pleasant 
trade relations it would not be profitable in the end.’’ 

I have heard a hundred dealers talk in this way. 
Some of them really feel as though they were eagles 


‘ with clipped wings. One of them said: ‘‘I know that 


if I should go for business hot I could sell $2 worth 
of goods to my line yard competitor’s one, but what 
would be the outcome? The company has dollars to 
my dimes, and if it should get aroused it wouldn’t 
matter whether this particular yard made a cent or 
not. 

That’s so in regard to a line yard. In many of the 
lines there are so many yards that the profits of one 
would hardly be missed, though it wouldn’t be gilt 
edge business policy to do away with the profits of 
one if possibly it could be avoided. But when men 
let their angry passions rise and get up on their ears 
they pay no attention to a gilt edge business policy. 
When line yard proprietors get at it they wage as 
senseless fights as other people. 

Another dealer said he started an advertising cam- 
paign—rather of a mild one, he said it was—and it so 
worked on the nerves of his competitor that he called 
it off. This competitor took it as a personal affront 
that his neighbor should call attention in the columns 
of the local papers to the fact that his stock was dry 
and unexcelled in quality. ‘‘You know it is no bet- 
ter ner mine,’’ said the unadvertising Swede who ran 
the other yard. ‘‘To keep peace in the family,’’ said 
this dealer, ‘‘I quit. I was making a good thing any- 








“Let us grow old gracefully.” 


way and I thought it wouldn’t pay to try any ex- 
periments. ’’ 

There are dealers who would branch out as adver- 
tisers if they had the moral courage to do so. One of 
these remarked: ‘‘I would like to pull the throttle 
wide open in the advertising line when doing business 
alongside of such a competitor as I have. I would 
guarantee he would learn in a year what advertising 
did. He is down on advertising completely. On two 
or three occasions. he has given a half-dollar or so to 
have his card on church programs, but it was not for 
the good he thought the advertising would do him. 
He said he wanted to help the thing along.’’ 

‘“Yes, I do a little advertising, and I am the only 
dealer in the town who does,’’ said a Kansas dealer. 
‘*The others tried it a little, but got no farther than 
to inform the public that they were running a lumber 
yard at such and such a number on such and such a 
street, with the additional information by one dealer 
that he was ‘here to stay.’ I don’t think either of 
them has the ability to write a taking ad. I don’t 
want to brag, but when I say it takes brains to do 
good advertising I am saying only what you know.’’ 

I told him he was right in that, and that unless a 
dealer had a spark of what might be called advertis- 
ing genius he would be liable to make a mess of it. 
The object of these quoted opinions is to show that 
often when a dealer does not advertise it is not that 
he does not think that advertising is effective but 
that it would not be policy to stir up the animals in 
the other cages. I know that a thousand of you who 
read these comments will feel the force of them, know- 
ing as you do how it is yourself. 


Old Age in the Retail Yards. 


Looking back, I wish I had kept a list of the retail 
dealers whom I have met who had passed, say, the 
75-year limit. There is a large number of them, and 
it seems to me that ours is a good business for ad- 
vanced age to amuse itself with. A dealer who has 
reached old age can look after his retail business, and 
in instances most effectively, too. If you should go to 
Vinton, Iowa, you would find one of this kind, for, 
notwithstanding he is aged, I hardly think another 
dealer has ever camped in the town who held his own 
with him. 

This, however, is not the point; the point is that 
it’s a good business to grow old in, as a man would 
not be liable to have to quit as he would in the pro- 
fessions, or blacksmithing, painting, carpentering or 
any one of a dozen other callings which could be 
named, It would be no great-extra effort to staff 
round 2 lumber office and boss things. . 

An Iliinois dealer told me at the last Illinois con- 
vention that when he could count $100,000 as his own 
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he was going to shut up shop and let the other fellow 
sell the lumber. I don’t want to cast any reflections 
on his business ability, but I have serious doubt that 
if his retiring hinges on such a circumstance he will 
get out before he is 100 years old, as comparatively 
few business men wind up with that amount of 
money. But we will say he could, and do you think 
he would be happier to retire and do nothing than to 
stay in the harness? I believe that should he get 
money along with his years his lumber yard would 
still look good to him. He would feel that it was 
something to lean on. With a good man in charge he 
could go and come as he pleased, and then he would 
have a place to sit around when he was in town. I 
doubt if the ladies of the house want us right around 
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‘ under foot all the time, even if we have made the 


money‘with which to buy them sealskins and phaetons. 
They love us just as well if we are absent a few hours 
of the day. 

Personally I enjoy meeting the aged retail dealer in 
his office and yard. He doesn’t go off half-cocked like 
some of us young fellows. He is nearly always con- 
servative, having learned that the world wasn’t made 
in a day and that it does no good to worry. You know 
men get ripe just like fruit, and if we ripen without 
any rotten spots in us we are big propositions. It is 
then that the old fellow doubly discounts the young 
one who thinks he knows twice as much as his father. 

It seems to me that if I owned that good yard of 
yours I would enjoy growing old in it. With an easy 
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chair, good books on one hand, an old fiddle on the 
other and a big diamond blazing from the center of 
my shirt front, and neighbors dropping in to chat and 
asking me if it was hot enough or cold enough for me, 
I would be as happy as though making a fool of my- 
self in polite society, or paying $6 a day for $2 board 
at a shoddy watering place. So let us grow old grace- 
fully and cling to the yard until death, sickness or 
other unavoidable circumstances us do part. That’s 
the way I am feeling about it this evening, when I 
have twinges of rheumatism. 








LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Fortunes of Dressed Gum Discussed—Missouri Retailers in Conference —Association Activity in 


DRESSED GUM MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

Catro, ILL., Oct. 18.—Pursuant to the call issued last 
weck the Dressed Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation met at the Halliday house here yesterday after- 
noon. Seven of the members were present, these seven 
representing a large percent of the total amount of 
gum manufactured: 

Chester Korn, of Farrin-Korn Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Mr. Morgan, representing Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis. 

T. W. Fry, of C. F. Luechrman Hardwood Lumber Co., 
St. Louis. 

W. W. Dings, of Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Howard Rule, of Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Morehouse, Mo. 

Charles S$. Carey, of Carey-Halliday Co., Cairo. 

c. L. Barr, representing Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
Cairo. 

The membership of the association is small in num- 
ber, as but few mills are manufacturing gum _ into 
building material, but the membership represents over 
90 percent of the total amount of gum manufactured. 

The meetings of the association are always of an in- 
formal nature. As the occasion demands the different 
members simply meet together at some convenient 
point and spend the day talking over market condi- 
tions and trade in general, and give each other the 
benefit of their individual experience in the manu- 
facture, marketing and handling of gum. 

The purpose of this meeting was to discuss the price 
question thoroughly. Gum in the rough is worth more 
now than ever before. Conditions are making the’ cost 
of manufacture of gum higher than in former years, 
the same as they have affected yellow pine and other 
woods. The question was discussed thoroughly and, 
despite the fact of the advances for rough stock and 
for manufacturing expenses, it was the sense of the 
meeting that the time was not ripe just yet to push 
gum in at an advance over the May 5 list. 

The Dressed Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was organized about three years ago, and has been 
the means of unifying tue grading rules, systematizing 
the marketing of gum and giving its members the bene- 
fit of the experience of other manufacturers. The offi- 
cers are President Charles 8. Carey, of the Carey-Halli- 
day Company, of Cairo, and Secretary Howard Rule, 
of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, of 
Morehouse, Mo. 

About ten or twelve years ago the Carey-Halliday 
people began the manufacture of gum and marketed 
it through southern Illinois. At that time the only 
merit which customers thought the wood had was its 
cheapness. About five years ago other firms began 
manufacturing gum, and since the organization of the 
association the manufacturers have pushed the other 
good points of the woods, and while its cheapness in 
comparison with other woods is a feature, still they 
are pounding away in a campaign of education and 
every day sees the horizon of the gum market widening 
and another satisfied retailer has fallen into the ‘‘gum 
habit.’’ 

Building material is made almost exclusively from 
the saps, which in gum is less of disadvantage than 
in almost any other wood. The sap has a grayish tinge 
which shades off from the heart without being so per- 
ceptible as in other woods. The association, while 
dealing almost exclusively in saps, has the ultimate 
purpose of gradually leading the trade generally to 
appreciate the qualities of the all red, or heart face 
stock. This is rapidly forcing a place among the high 
class woods. Through the east large quantities of it 
are used for furniture veneer, finish, trim and other 
high grade uses, as well as for imitation purposes, for 
when properly handied red gum makes a most satis- 
factory imitation of mahogany. Large quantities of 
the red gum are annually exported to Europe and the 
British Isles are consuming enormous quantities every 
year. A good business is also being built up in the ex- 
porting of saps for building material. 

Consumers and retailers are being educated in the 
good qualities of gum, and it has already passed the 
stage where its only merit was its cheapness. Through 
the central states it is coming into competition with 
yellow pine, and because it takes paint and stain so 
readily it is being used extensively for siding, finish, 
ceiling ete. Through the cast it is entering markets 
competing with poplar, basswood ete. 

Gum makes an excellent floor, wears evenly and does 
not broom up nor sliver, and a large portion of the 
planing mill products goes out in the form of flooring. 

The association has achieved a great work in intro- 
ducing gum. The members have demonstrated that 
when properly cared for and handled it has proved 
itself unworthy of the bad reputation which attaches 


to it in some localities and that when care is used in 
handling logs, in manufacture, in pile and in storage it 
is a first class wood and will give good results. 

The recent bad weather has considerably curtailed 
the eut of gum for this year. Many smaller mills will 
not be able to accumulate sufficient logs to continue 
operations through the winter, and the larger manu- 
facturers will be compelled to buy considerable stock 
on the open market. All signs now indicate that by 
January 1 rough gum will command prices from $1 
to $3 over the present market. 





CONFERENCE OF MISSOURI RETAILERS. 


The members of the Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association met at Cape Girardeau, 
October 9, in convention. Routine work only was 
handled, the proceedings largely consisting of discus- 
sions of conditions in that territory among the retail 
lumber trade. Almost without exception the mem- 


bers reported a prosperous business so far for the 
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current year and confidently prophesied that the year 
will round out satisfactorily. 

The association is less than one year old and has a 
membership of thirty-three, which constitute fully 
50 percent of the retail lumbermen in the territory 
represented. ; 

G. B. Gale, of Flat River, president of the Miners’ 
Lumber Company, presided at the meeting, and the 
following were in attendance: 

G. B. Gale, president, Flat H. P. Moreau, Ste. Genevieve. 

River. Oscar Fuller, New Madrid. 
J. LL. Marshall, secretary, O. A. McFarland, Campbell. 

Cape Girardeau. li. A. Danforth, Charleston. 
G. A. Vandevort, Cape Girar- James L. Byrd, Charleston. 

deau. G..V. Whitener, Leadwoo.. 
J. W. Phillips, Cape Girar- Hugh Steel, Bismarck. 

eau. G. EF. Hunt, Bismarck. | 
Theodore Ochs, Cape Girar- R. W. Barrick, St. Louis. 

eau. M. D. Meisner, Altenberg. 
Herman Boehle, Cape Girar- 


Cc. T. Graham, Hayti. 
deau. Il. Caldwell, Jackson. 
F. A. Peterquin, Ste. Gene- N. C. Griffiths, Fredericktown. 
vieve. 


Following the meeting a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
was held, at which the following were initiated: 
William G. Bartles, Cape Gi- D. E. Kelch, Cape Girardeau. 

rardeau. H. R. Steel, Bismarck. 

Seott Short, St. Louis. N. C. Griffiths, Fredericktown. 


James L. Byrd, Charleston. G. A. Vandevort, Cape Girar- 

Oscar Fuller, New Madrid. deau. 

T. M. Williams, Cape Girar-S. S. Thompson, Portageville. 
deau. G. B. Gale, Flat River. 

L. W. Heagy, Bell City. L. H. Rodibaugh, Cape Girar- 

G. W. Whitener, Leadwood. deau. 

H. E. Seull, Elvins. B. B. Harris, St. Louis. 

W. P. Anderson, Gideon. R. U. Fletcher, Bernie. 


C. H. Adams, Cape Girardeau. A. N. Darnell, Darnell. 





WESTERN ASSOCIATION WORK ACTIVE. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 14.—Secretary A. L. Porter, 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which 
covers Washington, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming 
and Oregon, has recently issued a little booklet giving 
the names of the members of the association: October 
1, 1906, shows a total membership of 371 yards in 
the states mentioned. In the same territory there are 


Washington—Three Early Convention Calls. 


but 124 yards that do not belong to the association. 
This means membership in the association of 77 percent 
of the total lumber yards in the territory, which «indi- 
cates a really remarkable growth for the association 
and shows that Secretary Porter has been very busy. 
The number of members in each state is shown as fol- 
lows: 

Percent 
of yards 
7) Non- which are 
yards. Members. members. members. 
5 3% 18 8 


Number 


WREMINGION 6 0.08 ca 6c ees 151 133 8 
errr 108 61 47 56 
RE a's: bods aa bien 107 88 19 82 
err es 76 58 18 76 
Ss ere 3 27 4 87 
MON aa oi. 10-4 ave 0 ab 0% 22 4 18 17 
FROM: SRCMEDCTS. 20.000 ccee ws 2 oe 

495 383 124 


In Utah the association has made a very great in- 
crease this year, having now fifty-eight yards out of a 
total of seventy-six, or 76 percent. The annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, next February, at which time still greater interest 
in the association in that territory will be worked up. 





NEARBY LUMBER CONVENTIONS. 

Conferences of lumber associations which have been 
announced to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as imminent 
include the following: 

National Hardwood Lumber Association; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 25-26. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West Tennessee & 
Kentucky; Union City, Tenn., October 26. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; Tra- 
verse City, Mich., October 31. 





ESTEEM HEARTILY EXPRESSED. 

His friends, neighbors, townspeople generally and 
busiuess associates of the Hon. A. H. Stange, presi- 
cent of the A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis., paid 
that gentleman a deserved and sincere compliment 
on the evening of Octoker 10. It took the form of a 
reception on a date most appropriately selected—the 
third anniversary of the opening of the Hotel Badger, 
of Merrill, and the fifty-third anniversary of Mr. 
Stange’s birth. 

The arrangements had been made quietly, and the 
first intimation given to Mr. Stange was while he and 
Mrs, Stange were touring in the west and were ad- 
vised by telegram that their presence in Merrill on 
the date. mentioned was imperative, a second message 
being necessary to insure their arrival. They reached 
Merrill on the morning of the 10th. The event was 
celebrated in the dining room of the hotel, which was 
decorated artistically with scattered autumn leaves. 
The Stange family table was arranged as a circle on 
which was placed the appropriate number of candles. 
It bore in the center the huge case containing the 
costly punch kowl and inscribed tablet presented to 
Mt. Stange two years ago. Over the table were the 
floral figures ‘‘53.’’ 

A refined informality characterized the proceedings 
of the evening. As rapidly as guests were received 
they were ushered into the dining room, and the reg- 
ister showed 200 names, of whom about twenty-five 
were traveling men. The menu was, as had been in- 
tended, an ynpretentious kut ample one. It was pre- 
sented in the form of a real novelty, being printed 
on a miniature simulation of a 2-panel door, as fol- 
lows: . 

' Oyster Stew 
Olives Pickles 
Broiled Tenderloin Steak 
French Fried Potatoes 
Broiled Spring Chicken 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Hotel Badger Rolls 
Creole Salad 
Ice Cream Assorted Cake 
Tea Coffee 
Third Anniversary of 
HOTEL BADGER, 
and Reception tendered to 
Hon. A. H. STANGE, 
by the public, 
October 10, 1906. 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 

An excellent orchestra played during the dinner and 
furnished music afterwards for those who cared to 
danee in the lobby and dining hall of the hotel. 
Others employed themselves in card games, for which 
appropriate prizes were awarded. 

The evening was one of complete enjoyment and 
the event was one of the many evidences which are 
constantly being shown of the high personal esteem 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Stange are held by their army 
of friends and the entire citizenry of Merrill. 
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WEEK’S. RECORD OF CHANGES, 


Alabama. 

yadsden—The Interstate Lumber Company has filed 
articles of incorporation, capital stock $100,000. Officers: 

. G. Curtis, president; D. G. Curtis, vice president; 
A. E. Swanson, secretary and treasurer; J. A. Smith, 
manager. Directors: The above and D. L. Young. 

Birmingham—The Fowler-Personett Lumber Company 
has made application to the secretary of state to have its 
name changed to the Case-Fowler Company, with an in- 
crease in capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000. 

Arkansas. 

Arkadelphia—The Clark County Lumber & Mercantile 
Company has been incorporated, capital stock $25,000; 
will operate a saw mill with daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 

Eldorado—The Eldorado Hardwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated by J. F. Miller, D. K. Hudson 
and T. J. Emmerson. 

Hudspeth—T. J. Ellis & Co. have moved to Bab. 

Engleburg—A. T. Wisenbach has sold his saw mill to 


Heaton Bros. 2 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Paul & Waymar Lumber Company 
has been incorporated, capital stock $25,000. President, 
R. H. Paul; vice president, John J. Paul; secretary and 
treasurer, Frank E. Waymar. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Champion Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Herbert Potz, F. E. Harkness and A. J. 
Doyle, jr., capital stock $200,000——-Spar:and Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, capital $5,000, has been incorporated by 
J. M. Phelps, L. C. Bonney and C. B, Durborow The 
Pullman Wood & Fuel Company has been changed to the 
Pullman Fuel Company. 

Decatur — George W. Kraft has bought out Frank 


Pundy. 
Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The National Veneer & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated by N. F. Owings, W. G. Bass and 
A. G. Beard. Capital stock $25,000. 

North Manchester—J. D. Brown & Co. have increased 
their capital stock from $35,000 to $80,000. 


Iowa. 

Charles City—E. M. Warn has sold his lumber business 
to Theodore Killmer. 

Ladora—A. L. King & Sons have sold their lumber 
yard to Fox, Hutchinson & Lake and are moving to 
Humboldt and Quill Lake, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Remsen—M. A. Moore has bought out the interest of 
M. Crowley, of the firm of M. Crowley & Co., and the 
business will be incorporated as the East Side Lumber 
Company. 

Victor—A. L. King & Sons have sold their yard to 
Rees, Gabriel & Co. and are moving to Humboldt and 
Quill Lake, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Kentucky. 

Farmers—The saw mill belonging to Emery & Co. has 
been sold to the Licking River railroad, consideration 
$100,000. 

Somerset—Somerset Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated, capital stock $15,000. 

Michigan. 

Camp Tolfree—The Diamond Lumber Company has 
een incorporated, capital stock $150,000, of which $37,000 
n represented by property in Wisconsin. 

Grand Rapids—The Rapides Land Company has been 
rganized by W. O. Hughart and George Kendall; capital 
tock, $100,000. 

Hart—Barton Farmer has sold his planing mill to the 
sennett Lumber & Manufacturing Company, becoming 

stockholder in that institution. 


Minnesota. 
Stillwater—The St. Croix Log Lifting Company has 
n incorporated for $100,000 by William F. Mackey, 
Villiaam Kaiser and Fred M. Tozer, of Stillwater, and 
artin Crane, of Frankfort. 
Minneapolis—John H. Rowe has been succeeded by 
e John H. Rowe Lumber Company. 








Missouri. 
Bridgeton Station—P. W. Wyland hus sold his yard 
N. McCreery. 
Montana. 


Shelby—William Dawes has sold out. 


New Mexico. 
Carisbad—It is reported that the Hardin Lumber Com- 
ny will open a branch yard here within a week. 


New York. 


‘uba—The Phelps & Sibley Company, Incorporated, has 
ught out S. R. Lown. 
New York City—Bartlett & Gibbetts have been incorpo- 
ted, capital stock $10,000———The Builders’ Manufactur- 
« Company has been incorporated, capital stock $5,000 
The Crescent Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
ted for $1,500——-The Marsh Lumber Company has been 
‘orporated by W. E. Marsh, 4 . Crombie, G. W. 
‘berts and L. W. Conklin for $265,000——-The North 
tish Development’ Company has been incorporated to 
il in timber and coal lands by C. S. Simpson, D. S. 
rmon and G. C. Davis; capital stock $5,000,000. 


New Jersey. 

Camden—The L. M. Hoover Company has been incorpo- 
ted to deal in timber lands, lumber etc., capital stock 
50,000. Incorporators: W. J. Slavin, N. L. Hoover, 

Gass, S. W. Fox, J. H. Hornberger and W. M. Slouck. 
Newark--The Equitable Wood Turning Mill has been 
icorporated by Morris Epstein, Herman Epstein, B. 
om and Rudolph Wallach; capital stock, 
00,000, 


Pennsylvania. 
Scranton—The Oregon Logging & Timber Company 
is been incorporated for the development of Oregon 
imber lands by C. D. Jones and J. E. Shepherd. 


South Carolina. 
Georgetown—The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company has 
creased its capitalization from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 


Tennessee. 


Dickson—I. R. Gibbs has moved to Milan. 

_ Nashville—The Kimmins Lumber Company has been 
'Necorporated by W. H. Cude, A. M. Ranson and others; 
capital stock, $50,000. The Southern Insulator Pin Man- 
ufacturing Company has been incorporated for $8,000 by 
8B. L. Peebles, J. H. Johnson and others — The Bryan 
Lumber Company has been incorporated: capital stock 
from $10,000 to $30,000. 


Texas. 

Gordon—The Gordon Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated; capital stock, $10,000. 

Houston—The Newton Lumber Company has been in- 
“orporated by D. A. Hagerman, F. W. Murphy and A. E. 
Bryan, capital stock $20,000. 

_ Texarkana—The Queen City Lumber Company has been 
incorporated for $5,000. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Virginia. 
Crewe—The Crewe Lumber Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated for $10,000. 
- Big Stone Gap—The West Fork Lumber Company has 
been incorporated for $50,000. R. A. Ayers is president. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—John Lindstrom has purchased from Morley 
Bros. what is known as the Michigan mill. The con- 
sideration was $100,000. 

Everett—The Curran Timber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 

Bellingham—The Tillicum Lumber Company has been 
—— by E. F. Templin and J. P. Templin for 
6,000. 

Seattle—The White River Timber Company has been 
incorporated for $250,000 by H. F. Hunter, A. Uhrlaub and 
Y. F. Barkwill. oe 

West Virginia. 

Beulah—The Randolph Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 by J. H. Powell, J. J. Lindorman, 

E. Ast, C. Willard and W. W. Kirby. 

Parkersburg—The Parkersburg Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated; capital stock, $50,000. 





NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Phoenix City—T. U. Butts, of Columbus, will estab- 
lish a lumber plant in this city at a cost of $100,000. 
Georgia. 
Parnesville—It is reported that T. F. Yates will build 
a planing mill, daily capacity 25,000 feet. 
Idaho. 
Coeur D’Alene—It is reported that Reeves & Ferrel 
wi.l build a mill here. ; 
Minnesota. 
Brainerd—Wood & Pope are building a lath mill. 
Tennessee. 
Lena—The Lena Lumber Company, Limited, is to oper- 
ate a saw mill with daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
Texas. 
Wharton—Vinson & Miller will build a mill, to be in 
operation about January 1. 
Virginia. 
Stony Creek—J. S. Newell is building a mill here at a 
cost of about $75,000. It will have a capacity of 100,000 


feet a day. . 
Washington. 
Marcus—The Pine Lumber Company is building a mill 


on the north side of the Columbia river. It is to be a 
band of large capacity. 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 

Texarkana—The saw mill belonging to the Red Water 
Lumber Company burned October 11; loss, $30,000; insur- 
ance, $15,000. ‘ 

California. 
: San Bernardino—The factory and yards of the Brook- 
ings Lumber & Box Company were destroyed by fire; 
loss, 3,500,000 feet of lumber valued at $150,000. 

Georgia. 

Americus—October 11 the mill of T. B. Hooks was de- 
stroyed by fire; loss about $2,500; no insurance. 

Tifton—The dry kiln belonging to Capt. H. H. Tift was 
destroyed by fire Tuesday, October 9, with about 125,000 
feet of lumber. Total loss is about $8,000. 

Illinois. 

Niantic—The lumber yard and office of A. N. Borne was 

totally destroyed by fire this week. 
Indiana. 

New Albany—The cooperage shop belonging to Fisher 
Bros. was destroyed by fire October 9; loss, $2,000; no 
insurance. 

Kentucky. 

Paducah—The Paducah Veneer & Lumber Company's 

storehouse burned October 10; loss, $5,000; insured. 
Louisiana. 

Whatizit—The planing mill, storage sheds and lu fber 
belonging to the Benoit Lumber Company were totally 
destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; insurance, $5,000. 

Massachusetts. 


Middleboro—The mill belonging to J. B. LeBaron was 
totally destroyed by fire October 5; loss, $5,000; some 


insurance. 
New York. 


Aldrich—The general store, boarding house, a dwelling 
house, three box cars and about 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
belonging to Mr. Yousey were destroyed October 9; loss, 
$75,000; small insurance. 

Ohio. 


Alvordton—J. A. McCoy’s stave mill was burned Octo- 
ber 12; loss, $3,500. : 


Toledo—The plant of the Witker Manufacturing Com- 
pany was partly destroyed by fire October 7. A large 
amount of lumber was burned; loss between $15,000 and 


$20,000; insured. 
South Dakota. 
Butler—The McCaul-Webster Elevator Company's lum- 
ber yard suffered a loss of $5,000 by fire October 2 


Wisconsin. 
Ripon—The Barnett & Anderson Company’s lumber 
yards were swept by fire October 9; loss, $18,000; insur- 


ance, $12,000. 
British Columbia. 
Vancouver—Fire totally destroyed the mill of E. H. 
Heaps, October 6; loss, $200,000; partly insured. 


OBITUARY. 


PPDDD III 


Allison C. Shaw. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 12.—Allison C. Shaw, of the A. C. 
Shaw Lumber Company, of this city, died early Wednesday 
morning at the Green River Hot Springs. Mr. Shaw had 
been in ill health for over a year and last December was 
obliged to give up his business and go to Tucson, Ariz., 
where, after a hard fight for life, the climate proved bene- 
ticial to him and in August he returned to Tacoma, appar- 
ently much improved in health. He and his partner, Robert 
I’. Wright, with two others, then made a hunting trip 
through Oregon by wagon, Mr. Shaw returning to Tacoma 
September 10. Illness again ety him, Mr. Shaw went 
to North Yakima and thence to the Hot Springs, where 
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he failed rapidly until death came. Ilis stepfather, J. C. 
Ready, and his cousin, R. Brown, both of Vancouver, B. C., 
were with him when he died. Mrs. Shaw and their son 
were in Los Angeles, where Mr. Shaw had planned to join 
them. Upon his becoming seriously ill they were tele- 
graphed for but arrived too late to see him alive. ‘The 
funeral will be held tomorrow afternoon in this city. 

Mr. Shaw was one of the best known lumbermen in 
Tacoma. He was a man of sterling character, one whom 
it was a real pleasure to know intimately, and he leaves a 
wide circle of friends to regret his death. He was 41 years 
of age and was formerly in the banking business in Boston, 
coming to the Pacific coast eighteen years ago and engaging 
in lumbering in eastern Oregon. Later he was interested 
in a saw mill at Centralia and subsequently, in company 
with Mr. Wright, built a saw mill at Norwalk, near Elma, 
on the Grays harbor branch of the Northern Pacific. Mr. 
Shaw was widely known throughout southwestern Wash- 
ington. The company made its headquarters in this city 
and here Mr. Shaw made his home. When ill health com- 
pelled him to give up his business the company had cut 
about all of its timber at Norwalk and was seeking a new 
location and was considering locating at Olymene. Mr. 
Shaw's health was such, however, as to make it certain he 
could never again engage in business in this country and the 
company sold its mill last June to Swan & Johnson. 


—_—e an 


W. J. Reid. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—A touching incident was the 
death by his own hand of W. J. Reid, a widely known and 
highly respected lumberman, of Cedarville, Ohio. Mr. Reid 
had been a sufferer from cancer of the throat and came to 
Cincinnati and entered a private hospital with the intention 
of having an operation performed to relieve him of his 
distressing ailment. On September 28 he placed a revolver 
to his right temple and fired a shot which proved fatal. 
He was 50 years of age and a bachelor, was possessed of 
considerable wealth and was well known to many of Cin- 
cinnati’s older lumbermen, with whom for years he had 
transacted business. 





F. H. Kaupp. 

News was received here last week of the death of F. H. 
Kaupp, president of the Kaupp Lumber Company, Shubuta, 
Miss., but the information then at hand was meagre and 
further details of the sad event have been received in the 
interval. The news of Mr. Kaupp’s sudden death created 
an unspeakable shock among his numerous acquaintances 
and friends in the trade. He left Shubuta early in October, 
starting north for a short vacation and to join his wife at 
Brookville, Va., where she was visiting her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Truman, of that city. Just after arriving 
at Brookville Mr. Kaupp sustained a stroke of paralysis and 
died within two hours. 

I’. H. Kaupp was born at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1868 and 
received his education in the public schools of that city. 
He chose a business career and at the early age of 15 ob- 
tained a position as bookkeeper with the Arthurs Coal & 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg. Three years later he was 
transferred to Swissmount, Elk county, Pa., where the 
Arthurs Coal & Lumber Company conducted its lumber 
operations under the management of Alfred Truman. In 
1888 the company removed its lumber headquarters to Tru- 
man, Cameron county, Pennsylvania, and it was here Mr. Kaupp 
married Miss Ella Truman, daughter of the manager. In 
1890 deceased went to Hollins, Ala., and took charge of the 
books of the Sample Lumber Company, which was at that 
time owned by the late Andrew Kaul and Alfred Truman. 
In 1892 Mr. Kaupp engaged in the lumber manufacturing 
business at Juniata, Ala., which he conducted successfully 
for a period of twelve years. Two years ago he organized 
the Kaupp Lumber Company and located at Shubuta, Miss.., 
where he manufactured yellow pine on an extensive scale 
until his death. 

Deceased was a man who was universally admired for 
his business energy and sterling qualities and the sudden- 
ness of his. taking away intensifies the sympathy felt for 
the surviving relatives. The business of the company will 
be conducted along its present lines by Alfred Truman, who 
is now in charge of operations at the mill. 





J. B. Bhines. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—John B. Rhines, of the lumber 
firm of J. B. Rhines & Co., Weymouth, Mass., dropped 
dead at his home October 6. Up to the time of his death 
he had been enjoying good health. He was 61 years of age. 
When a young man he went to Norfolk, Va., and engaged 
in the grain business with his uncle, but after three years 
he returned to Weymouth and entered the lumber business 
with his father. On the death of Mr. Rhines, sr., twenty- 
five years ago, he succeeded to the business and has con 
ducted it successfully ever since. Mr. Rhines was a trustee 
of Tufts college. During the hour of his funeral business 
was suspended. 





J. P. Finley. 

News of the death of J. P. Finley, of the old Finley- 
Young Lumber Company, Williamsport, Pa., was received 
in this city last week with deep regret by the trade which 
had known Mr. Finley intimately for years. ‘Mr. Finley was 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of Williamsport, and did 
much toward developing the town. The plant of the Finley- 
Young Company was destroyed by fire some years ago. Mr. 
Finley was active in politics and served fifteen years as an 
alderman. He was in office at the time of his death. He 
bes 86 years old and his death is attributed to senile de- 
bility. 





Harris W. Beach. 

Boston, MAss., Oct. 15.—Harris W. Beach, son of Charles 
H. Beach, of the insurance firm of Beach & White, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died as the result of an injury received at 
being struck by the lumber which fell from the gear of a 
wagon of the James A. Potter Company, which was heavily 
loaded with hard pine timber. It is stated that the young 
man was riding on the gear when the lumber fell, and he 
was pinned beneath it. 


Marshall T. Rowland. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 17.—-Marshall T. Rowland, a well 
known lumberman of Lebanon, Tenn., was found dead on 
the morning of October 17, lying by the side of the platform 
of the Southern railway at Harding station, eight miles 
from Nashville. A bad wound on his head was the cause 
of death, and it is not known whether he fell from or was 
hit by a train or was the victim of an assault. He was 50 
years old and is survived by a widow and one child. 





Alfred F. Brady. 

Alfred F. Brady, secretary of the Lacy-Goves Lumber 
Company, of Pinnacle, Ark., died of malarial fever at Little 
Rock, Ark., last Saturday and was buried from the residence 
of his brother in St. Louis, October 16. Mr. Brady formerly 
was a traveling representative for the Thomas & Proetz 
lumber Company, of St. Louts. 


—weoOoey 


Leroy S. Johnson. 

Bosrox., Mass., Oct. 15.—Leroy 8. Johnson died at his 
home in Malden, Mass., October 8, at the age of 65 years. 
For a number of years Mr. Johnson was engaged in the 
lumber business in Boston. He is survived by two sons and 
a daughter. 
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NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION HOLDS ITS TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Organization Has Had the Most Successful Year in Its History in Work Accomplished and Membership Increased. 


New York, Oct. 11.—The annual meeting of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association was held yesterday 
at the offices of the association, 18 Broadway, James 
Sherlock Davis, president, presiding. This was the 
twentieth annual meeting and the business of the 
convention following an elaborate luncheon served by 
Delmonico. These meetings are always important 
events in the local trade and the anniversary this 
year was of unusual interest-and the attendance was 
greater than at any meeting in the history of the 
association, which is doing so much for its members 
in the way of trade relations, legislation ete. 

All the reports submitted reflected the results ac- 
complished and the valuable privileges which mem- 
bership in the New York Lumber Trade Association 
ineludes. The trustees’ and secretary’s reports were 
given in detail, with particular reference to the elabor- 
ate credit system in vogue, which alone has been 
the means of material saving among the membership, 
not only in claims collected but losses prevented 
through the association’s intelligent reporting system 
of keeping the members posted in credit matters. 

The mecting opened with a few terse remarks by 
President Davis, who promptly got down to business 
by calling for the report of the board of trustees, 
which was as follows: 

Report of Board of Trustees. 


This is a more than ordinarily interesting annual meet- 
ing of the New York Lumber Trade Association, for it cele- 
brates twenty years of successful organization. There is 
a great difference between the New York Lumber Trade 
‘Association of 1886 with its fifteen members and the 
present organization of over 200 members, and we may 
well take a restrospective view and consider what condi- 
tion the trade would have been in had it not been for the 
yrganization. Z 
. ‘Starting at a time when this market was infested with 
sealpers, it was proper that the bulk of its. efforts should 
have been directed at the start to the elimination of this 
serious fault. How well it has succeeded the condition of 
the market today shows. Twenty years ago there were 
many scalpers doing a successful business here. Not only 
that. There were a good many others who sold with very 
little discrimination, because at that time it was looked 
upon as a matter of course. But today what is the condi- 
tion? We have in the metropolitan district a_ condition 
where the scalper is practically eliminated. How much 
trouble do any of you have from this evil at the present 
time? It cuts no serious figure in the year’s business. 
Nevertheless there is ample evidence all the time to show 
that the only reason this is true is because this association 
exists. 

Another thought which comes vividly to our minds at 
this time is: What would be the condition of the labor in 
your various yards today were it not for the New York 
Lumber Trade Association? If in 1891 you had not been 
able to get together and stand together, is there any mem- 
ber of the association that for one instant supposes that 
you would have had any other condition than unionized 
yards since that time, fifteen years ago? The actual money 
saved to you in this connection undoubtedly amounts to 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Reflect on the condition of credits in this market today 
compared with what it was before this association was 
started. As near as we can estimate it—and it is not 
altogether an estimate either, but based on the experience 
of one of our largest yards—the percentage charged off to 
bad debts in 1884-5-6 was 0.0428, as against 0.0182 in 
19038-4-5. 

Then let us not overlook the social side of the question. 
How much better we are acquainted than we were twenty 
years ago. How much more we think of one another. 

Then there is the relation between the wholesaler and 
retailer to be considered. ‘Today it can be truly said that 
we are all working along the same lines. There is no con- 
tention between us. We have no quarrel with the whole- 
saler, and the wholesaler has no quarrel with us so far as 
association work is concerned. Much more might be said 
on this and other matters in which the association has 
had an active part. We hope that this work will continue 
and receive the hearty support of all the members. 

The association has never had a year of greater activity 
than the one just passed, not even excepting the year when 
we had our lockout. Today its membership is as follows: 


IS ova os ace init ck oe hee Oeene coos mr! | 
Tee ee eer Ree ee rare ts 83 
Nonresident .....ccccccccece Perr e ere y Tree 13 

WR: ostck cwtionaeawndewaweeeaamnuaes 213 


This is a net gain over last year of eighteen. ‘There are 
very few wholesalers operating in this market now who are 
not members of this association, and we would be much 
gratified if the retailers who are doing business with them 
would solicit them to sign an application for membership. 

During the last year the association has lost but four 
members. 

One of the original incorporators passed away sy! the 
year. We refer to Charles A. Meigs, who died at his home 
in Orange, N. J. Some time prior to his death Mr. Meigs 
received engrossed resolutions of respect, which were voted 
at a meeting of the board of trustees, and was elected an 
honorary member of the association. 

‘ The association has added to its membership twenty-one 
rms. 
Secretary’s Report. 


Then followed the secretary’s report as follows: 


The secretary desires to report the following information 
concerning the credit system since it was adopted by the 
association : 

The total number of claims reported to date aggregate 
$342,807.96, and of this amount a grand total has been col- 
lected of $149,447.25, a total of 43 percent. This does not 
include, as a rule, amounts collected on blank No. 1, of 
which the secretary has no knowledge, which would certainly 
bring the percentage up to 50 percent. 

The secretary frequently has inquiries from sister associ- 
ations concerning our credit system and when informed 
of what it has done it is considered perfectly wonderful, 
and a number of the associations already have adopted a 
similar system. One of our members has collected $13,000, 
two or three others $10,000 and so on all the way’ down. 
With these figures before you it is incomprehensible to me 
that there are members of the association who yet fail to 
avail themselves of it. It is your system. Your dues pay 
for its use and if you do not use it it seems to me you are 
‘neglecting your own best interests. 

During the last year we have answered fifty-nine inquiries 
concerning credits in a manner satisfactory to those making 
the inquiries. 

The secretary has kept a little account of his intercourse 
with the president this year and would like to submit the 
following figures in connection therewith: 


During the year the president and secretary have had 
205 telephone conversations, and the president has given of 
his time without interruption six full days, twenty half 
days, two evenings, four hours on one occasion, three hours 
one time and two hours another. This does not include the 
many hours spent by the president in ways other than as 
above, so you will see that the president’s job is no sine- 
cure, notwithstanding the large salary which he doesn't 


et. 

Another thirg as giving some idea of the work done in 
the office of the association is shown by the fact that we 
have about 7,000 telephone calls out of the office and prob- 
ably nearly as many more into the office. Besides this, we 
have sent out from the office during the year about 40,000 
documents of various kinds. 


Other important committee reports were those of 
legislation and trade relations, as follows: 


Report of the Committee on Legislation. 


Your committee reports that no laws have been enacted 
during the past year either in the national or state legis- 
lature that adversely affect your interests. In connection 
with the work it has done your committee reports also that 
all measures to which it was opposed failed to become laws. 

Working in conjunction with the National Association 
of Manufacturers, of which our chairman is a member, we 
did what we could to prevent the passage of several meas- 
ures in Washington that were dangerous to your welfare, 
and we believe the general welfare of the country, such as 
the socalled Gompers bill, the 8-hour labor law and the 
various anti-injunction bills, as well as the bill to establish 
the metrie system. 

The defeat of these measures we believe to be due very 
largely to the opposition work done by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which fought them intelligently 
and persistently with such help as it could get from other 
associations. It assured us that our aid was greatly ap- 
preciated. 

In connection with state legislation your committee re- 
ports that every bill introduced in the senate and assembly 
has been carefully read by the secretary of the association, 
and such measures as seemed likely to affect your interests 
were transferred by him to this committee for considera- 
tion. Of these bills, numbering seventeen, only two were of 
great importance, viz. the mortgage tax repeal bill and 
the employers’ liability bill. The former, which we favored, 
was passed and the latter, which sought to make the 
employer liable for damages to an employee caused by the 
earelessness of a fellow employee, which we opposed, was 
defeated. 

On the whole your committee has had less arduous work 
to perform than in some previous years, but still there was 
enough that was menacing to warrant a strict adherence 
to the old motto, slightly distorted, ‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety.” 


Report of the Committee on Trade Relations. 


Trade relations, broadly speaking, have more nearly 
approached the ideal this year than ever before. ‘This 
applies to the relations between wholesaler and _ retailer; 
but the retail poacher is still a thorn in the flesh. These 
people seem to think that the Golden Rule does not apply 
to them and probably will not reform until they get an 
application of the old law, ‘“‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth.” 

Reprisals of this kind are greatly to be deprecated, but 
an object lesson or two may be necessary to drive out of 
their heads the Monte Cristo notion, ‘The world is mine.’ 
While the opening statement in this report is unquestion- 
ably true, there have, of course, been some charges against 
wholesalers, some of which have been disproved, while 
some have placed the committee in the uncomfcrtable posi- 
tion of being obliged to recommend to the trustees some 
measure of punishment, for this committee means to be 
fair, and returns a verdict of “guilty’’ only with great 
reluctance. 

While it is true that “to err is human,” it seems as 
though it ought to be easy for a wholesaler to keep in the 
straight and narrow path even with selfish interest ahead 
of faithfulness to his obligations as a guide, and the com- 
mittee is always loath to believe that a transgression is a 
deliberate act, and yet is obliged to remember that mistakes 
are so easy to avoid that they really form no valid excuse. 

Our membership in the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has helped to make our work effective. 
A striking example of this was shown this summer when 
a wholesaler who had been making sales in this market on 
the theory that anyone who buys a carload is a wholesale 
customer woke up to the fact that his retail customers 
down east had no further use for him. He concluded that 
his definition of a wholesale customer needed some modifi- 
eation and decided that Greater New York was greater 
than he had thought it was. 

The committee wishes to call attention to the fact that 
all communications from the secretary to the members are 
absolutely confidential, and also to emphasize the fact that 
the secretary’s acts are entirely impersonal and that he 
should not be considered responsible in any way for associ- 
ation communications; but the committee regrets to say 
that all members do not treat these communications as 
confidential, which is an act of disloyalty to the association 
as well as a violation of its bylaws. Loyalty to the associ- 
ation ought to be a cardinal principle with all of its mem- 
bers. Very generally it is so, but some instances have 
occurred this year that seemed to show a feeling of indiffer- 
ence to say the least. 

Your committee wishes to congratulate the association on 
its virility at the end of the first score of years of its 
existence, and ventures to express the hope that the future 
may find it steadily taking on the dignity of age without 
losing the vigor of youth. 


The election of officers was next in order and in 
order to expedite matters, following the usual ecus- 
tom, a nominating committee was appointed to place 
names before the association for the various offices 
and trustees. The committee reported the following 
ticket, which was unanimously elected, the occasion 
of the reélection of James Sherlock Davis, who has 
so ably headed the organization in the past few 
years, bringing forth a round of applause that would 
make any man feel proud of the esteem in which he 
is held by his fellow business men. 

President—James Sherlock Davis. 

First vice president—Guy Loomis. 

Treasurer—Charles F. Fischer. 

Trustees—David M. Resseguie, J. T. E. Litchfield, John 
C. Creveling, John L. Cutler, William P. Youngs, Isaac P. 
Vanderbeek, William S. Wandel, Hammond Talbot, Gulian 
Ross, R. 8. White, Rowland McClave, Louis Bossert, James 
H. Pittinger, John Egan, William H. Simonson, William F. 
Clark, Treadwell D. Carpenter, Albro J. Newton, Russell 
Perrine, C. W. Wilson, Charles L. Adams, BE. M. Wiley, 
Homer Millard, Peter A. Smith, John F. Steeves, Frederick 


W. Starr, W. R. Bell, jr., John J. Cooney, Edwin D. Mac- 
Murray, Waldron Williams, George C. Lavery. 


President Davis’ Speech. 
In aeee’pting thé réélection Mr. Davis said: 


I. thank you for this election. The presidency of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association is, in my opinion, one 
of the highest honors that can be bestowed upon a lumber 
dealer in the metropolitan district and I esteem it the 
greatest honor that has come to me. When I consider the 
work your association has done during the last twenty 
years and recall the men who have served you as presi- 
dent during that time I am deeply impressed with the 
responsibility and honor attached to that office and feel 
keenly what it means to be elected to it for a third time. 
Your leaders have all been conspicuously identified with 
the lumber trade in this city and without exception have 
been men of highest principles and business integrity who 
have brought credit and distinction to the lumber trade 
as a whole as well as to this association. I am glad to 
see that several of these gentlemen are here today and I 
know that you will be pleased to hear a few words from 
them concerning the association and its doings while they 
held office together with their views upon what the associa 
tion is doing today and what it has to do in the future. 

I see many others present who took an active part in 
the formation of the association and in the work done by it 
during its first years to whom the association is greatly 
indebted and who in turn I doubt not can testify to the 
great benefit they have received from it. I have in mind 
John H. Ireland, under whom I am proud to have received 
my business training, and who from the very outset has 
taken a very hearty and active interest in the association 
work. I have heard him many times speak enthusiastically 
of the benefits of the association to the lumber trade in the 
metropolitan district and express his belief that but for 
this influence the scalper and poacher would have long ago 
infested this market to such an extent that lumber business 
would have been rendered of little or no profit. And the 
more I have seen of the workings of this association the 
surer I am that such is the case. 

I believe I can safely say that nothing today threatens 
any important interest of the lumber trade or menaces the 
rights of any individual dealer. Your association has 
always been served by oflicers, trustees and committees who 
have been willing to give such thought and labor as was 
necessary for its welfare. For the last two years the board 
of trustees and the committees.have been to my own knowl- 
edge exceptionally alert and active. During that time there 
has not been a meeting that has had to be postponed for 
the want of a quorum, and I know nothing that speaks 
better than this for the loyal interest of the members. It 
has been my very pleasant experience never to have made a 
request of a member or a committee to perform any special 
duties that has not been willingly and energetically under- 
taken and fulfilled. 

Such loyal work as this has largely to do with making 
your association the strong organization that it is. It 
would be unfair as well as ungracious not to refer in this 
connection to the efficient secretary and his staff, who are 
always on duty here ready to serve you. It is a well known 
fact that the success and usefulness of any club or associa- 
tion depends very largely upon the ability and personal 
qualifications of its secretary and this is peculiarly true in 
the case of our association. He must call all meetings of 
the association and of its trustees and committees and 
must attend them so as to keep proper records of their 
doings; he must see to all correspondence, and what that 
means in this organization you had an opportunity to 
learn from the reports submitted during the first part of 
this meeting; he must watch carefully the workings of the 
collection department which has come to be well understood 
as a very important part of our association work—these 
are some of the more apparent duties of our secretary, but 
they are by no means the most important ones; the secre- 
tary of our association has daily to come in personal con- 
tact with many of our members and with lumber dealers 
generally from our section and from all parts of the coun- 
try, and the reputation and welfare of our organization 
rest to a considerable extent upon the treatment received 
by these men; he must ever be on the alert to discover and 
invstigate all infringements of our rules and the principles 
of fair dealing. These are the duties, or rather some of the 
duties, that devolve upon our secretary, and in all of them 
Mr. Crary has excelled to our great benefit. During all 
these nineteen years in which he has served you as secre- 
tary his one thought and aim has been the welfare of this 
organization and his enviable record of faithfulness and 
accomplishment is, I believe, fully recognized and appre- 
ciated by every member. Certainly anyone who has taken 
an active part in this association and especially those who 
have served it as president know that I speak well within 
the facts. 

As to my own work during the past year I have little 
to say. Work at the head of an organization of this kind, 
when undertaken by a‘ busy man, always falls far short of 
what he at the outset planned and hoped to do. By attend- 
ing all the meetings of the association and of the trustees, 
and nearly all the meetings. of the committees, I have 
endeavored to keep in very close touch with our work. 
My chief aim throughout has been to keep the dignity and 
honor of this association well up to the high standard it 
has always maintained. Dignity and honor in an association 
are, I firmly believe, created and kept the same as by indi- 
viduals. I believe in straightforward and frank dealings 
with members and with other organizations, and in a 
courteous though positive insistance upon obedience to rules 
and regulations and upon just punishment for the willful 
or careless disregard or breach of them. While I am not 
satisfied with the part I have been able to take in the 
work of the association during the last year I am very well 
satisfied with the work that has been done by the associa- 
tion generally. We enter upon our twentieth year with all 
past records broken. Our membership is the highest it has 
ever been and so is the balance in our treasury, and we are. 
I believe, in every particular better able than ever before to 
perform the increasing duties with the changing and com- 
plicated conditions of our business put upon us. We enjoy 
perfect harmony among our members and most cordial and 
friendly relations with wholesale and with retail associa- 
tions. The last year has been a prosperous and happy one 
for our association as it has. been for our members, and 
the outlook for the coming year is very bright. I wish to 
congratulate you upon your good fortune and to thank you 
again for my election. 


It was voted to hold the usual banquet this winter 
and a committee was appointed to arrange for enter 
tainment and other necessary details. The commit 
tee consists of J. D. Crary, Norris H. Norden and 
A. P. Bigelow. 

Those Present. 

Those present were: 

BE. B. Merritt. 
A. E. Lane. 
James Taylor. 
F. R. Stevens. 
N. H. Norden. 
C. W. Copp. 

James Gilson. 


Delos Bliss. 

Hammond Talbot. 

G. H. Porter. 

M. Courtney. 

H. H. Barnard. 

Charles Hudson. 
M. Resseguie. 


D. M. Dwight. John C. Creveling. 
H. A. Dewey. W. R. Creed. 
William A. Rudick. W. R. Beare. 
John M. Bond. G. F.. Farrell. 


F. EB. Stone. 
C. TI. Hershey. 


4 


. M. Plympton. 


John Bossert. 5 
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Charles L. Adams, jr. 
E. D. Dunlop. 
Cc. O. Shepherd. 
Patrick Moore. 


Cc. H. Gerard. 

James Sherlock Davis. 
J. S. Carvalho. 

R. A. Fowler. 

R. A. Silberhorn. 
Russel Perrine. 

H. R. Duniway. 

J. Gibson MclIlvain, jr. 
John F. Steeves. 
Charles L. Adams. 
Charles F. Fischer. 
Henry W. Kalt. 

E. B. Van Duzen. 


Benjamin G. Hitchings. 


William F. Clarke. 
E. D. Gardner. 

D. H. Baldwin. 

I. P. Vanderbeek. 
A. D. Baldwin. 
Alonzo Guest. 

I. N. Burdick. 

F. L. Thomas. 
Winfield Burdick. 
M. A. West. 

W. A. Burdick. 
W. A. Crombie. 
W. M. Crombie. 

A. C. Crombie. 

E. D. MeMurray. 
Hamilton V. Meeks. 
Clarence G. Meeks. 
Howard V. Meeks. 


John F. Cronin. 
Bruce Belmore. 
Charles Grosskurth. 
Frederick W. Starr. 
Walter Adams. 

J. M. Halsted. 
William A. Wandel. 
W. R. Adams. 

A. J. Newton. 

E. A. Gillespie. 
Laurens P. Rider. 
Homer Millard. 

F. S. Lafond. 
Harry Lafond. 

BE. H. Daley. 
Willard Curtis. 

T. M.- Sizer. 

W. S. Van Clief. 
J. B. Tisdale. 
James Pittinger. 
W. C. DuBois. 
Gulian Ross. 
George M. Stevens. 
R. W. Brownson. 
Waldron Williams. 
John J. Cooney. 

J. H. Eckstein. 

T. J. Crombie. 

F. J. Johnson. 
George C. Lavery. 
A. W. Swain. 

H. B. Homan. 
Guy Loomis. 

John Harker. 
George H. Miller. 


George A. ‘McChesney. 


Peter A. Smith. 


BE. H. Booth. W. D. Macgovern. 
A. W. Booth John Egan. 

T. D. Carpenter. John L. Cutler. 
John R. Carpenter. T. T. Reid. 

R. C. Lippincott. R. S. White. 
William H. Simonson. Walter Redman. 
J. S. Richards. T. H. Hillier. 

E. S. Skinner. John P. McEwen. 
A. R. Sax C. W. Wilson. 


Rowland McClave. Alexander C. Snyder. 


Courts to Be Asked for Cars. 


West Coast Manufacturers to Take Strong 
Action—Their Complaints and the =; 
Grounds for Them.'! 











SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct.'13.—After the car situation on 
the Pacifie coast had reached a point where lumber 
orders amounting to 60,000 cars, or more than 60 per- 
cent of the entire shipments for the year 1905, have been 
lost to manufacturers and wholesalers, and shingle ship- 
ments amounting to 500 cars a week have gone the same 
route, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Shingle Mills Bureau have reached a 
determination to act. As told in the LUMBERMAN last 
week the lumber association appointed a committee com- 
posed of C. F. White, Dan W. Bass and Harry Mc- 
Cormick to prepare for the inauguration of what it is 
xpected will prove to be the fiercest war ever started 
between the manufacturers of lumber and the transcon- 
inental railroads. 

With an ample fund to support any action the 
ymmittee may decide to take this sub-body already has 
employed Attorney General James M. Ashton, of Tacoma, 
ormerly coast counsel for the Northern Pacific railway, 
nd Attorney Austin E. Griffiths, of Seattle, who are 
ow at work determining what rights lumbermen have 
u shipping their products to market. To this legal 
‘oree, on his return from the east, will be added Harold 
Preston and some eastern attorney, very probably Walter 
‘I. Ross, of New York, who has. charge of the car stake 
ght, if the latter’s services are obtainable. 

Two methods of procedure are being discussed. The 
irst is to bring suit against.the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern railways for actual damage sustained by 
cach manufacturer and wholesaler by reason of business 
cancelled on account of cars not being furnished for 
lipments. This action, if determined upon, probably 
will be accomplished by an assignment of individual 
claims to the association and will run far into the 
uillions. The second course is to bring the matter 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
view of having the federal government institute suit for 
i¢ annulment of the Northern Pacific charter on grounds 

discrimination. 

In either case the manufacturers and wholesalers will 
be able to show that both the transcontinental lines have 
refused to accept the loan of locomotive power from 
other railroads to assist them in moving loaded cars of 
lumber and shingles and have also diverted cars, turned 
over to them by foreign lines and intended for the 
‘amber trade, to other commercial shipments. 

In this movement the Shingle Mills Bureau will 
cooperate and a fund is being raised to bear the 
shinglemen’s share of the expense. 

While the causes of action might be classified under 
many heads, according to the data gathered, much of 
which has been secured through the efforts of Victor 
li. Beekman, secretary of the lumber association, the 
following are being considered and probably will be 
incorporated in the complaints: 

1—Failure to supply anything like the number of cars 
rod to the proper care of the lumber and shingle 

2—Discrimination against forest products in supplying 
cars, in favor of other classes of freight. 

3—Discrimination against some lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers in favor of others. 

4—Distrimination against Washington lumber and shingle 
Shippers in favor of like shippers in Idaho and Montana. 

°—Failure to keep the rolling stock and equipment of 
the road in anything like proper condition for handling the 
lumber and-shingle business of the state. 

6—Failure to accept tenders of assistance in the way of 


rolling stock and equipment from other railroads when 
offered. 


7—Mismanagement and inefficiency on the part of officials 
of the road in the matter of handling cars. 


While in railroad circles. the statement is given out 





that from 35 to 45 percent of the cars ordered by the 
mills are being furnished, this statement is absolutely 
untrue. This week, when the car shortage has reached 
the limit of endurance, cars offered the mills by trans- 
continental lines do not exceed 5 percent of the demand. 

Every mail is bringing instructions to eancel orders. 
Stocks are. being piled high in the yards by 90 percent 
of the mills, both lumber and shingle, in Washington. 
The other 10 percent have been forced to close their 
plants, as in some instances their capital will not permit 
of further manufacturing while no returns are coming 
in. New storing sheds are being erected everywhere by 
the mills operating and which fear to close down, as 
their crews would scatter and, under prevailing labor 
conditions, could not be assembled again in months. 

Other lines in the jobbing trade are complaining, but 
the truth of the matter is that almost every other line 
of commerce on the Pacific coast is being better sup- 
plied than are the lumber and shingle manufacturers. 

The war is on and millmen are prepared to spend as 
much as the combined railroads in an effort to eradicate 
a menace which is threatening to sap the life of the 
lumber and shingle industry in Washington. 





Southern Railroad News. 


Work of Railroad Commission — Litigation— 
New and Extended Enterprises. 








NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 15.—The New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad served notice of appeal from the re- 
cent decision of Judge Niles, of the Mississippi fed- 
eral court, who held that he was without jurisdiction 
to restrain .the Mississippi railroad commission from 
enforcing its order compelling the railroad to bridge 
Pearl river and enter the town of Columbia. The ap- 
peal will send the case into the circuit court of ap- 
peals, in this city. Meanwhile the road has let the 
contract for the construction of a 50-mile section of 
road from Smith’s Ferry to Jackson, Miss. This is 
taken to mean that the company will persist in its 
original plans of building into Jackson regardless of 
the final outcome of its suits with the citizens of 
Columbia, and that construction work will not be held 
up to await the outcome of the litigation. 

The Louisiana railroad commission, at its regular 
session last week, gave a hearing on the proposition to 
reduce the railroad charges for transferring overloaded 
shipments of lumber from $5 to $2.50 per car. Two 
lumber representatives of the lumbermen’s traffic de- 
partments appeared to hold up the affirmative side of 
the proposition, while the Illinois Central, Iron Moun- 
tain, Kansas City Southern and other roads were rep- 
resented by officers or attorneys. After hearing both 
sides the commission issued the following order: 


After a full investigation and hearing of all interests, the 
commission believes that a reasonable charge for transfer- 
ring overloaded shipments of lumber, in transit, should be 
established, and believing that a maximum charge of $2.50 
per car is a reasonable charge for transferring shipments 
of dressed lumber, it is 

Ordered, That whenever it is necessary for a railroad 
company operating in this state to transfer a shipment of 
lumber in transit, on account of overweight in the car, the 
railroad company shall charge no more than the actual cost 
of performing such service; except that on shipments of 
dressed lumber the maximum charge to be made is hereby 
fixed at $2.50 per car. E 

All orders, rules and regulations in conflict herewith are 
canceled. 


This gives the lumbermen what they were demand- 
ing—a square deal. Their representatives readily 
agreed to pay the actual cost of transference in case 
of ¢ars loaded with logs or timbers and the commis- 
sion granted what was requested. The’ amount in- 
volved is not large, but it does away with what has 
been regarded as rather in the light of an arbitrary 
**holdup’’ on the part of the roads, which have hitherto 
collected $5 a car for making the transfers, regardless 
of the amount of work actually involved or its cost. 

It is understood that the action of the Texas & 
Pacific in changing its regulations governing the de- 
livery of forest products for export here has been 
called to the notice of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The complaint is based upon two grounds: 
First, that the rules were changed without due notice 
to shippers and parties interested and, second, that 
the specification of forest products alone was a dis- 
crimination against a certain class of freight. Ex- 
porters are confident that both contentions are sound 
and that they will win their fight, or will at least secure 
a refund of the demurrage collected under protest. 

Bartholomew Morere, a planter, has sued the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company for the sum 
of $5,185 actual and punitive damages and $200 a year 
for the rent of a certain strip of land which he alleges 
the company trespassed upon and cut the timber from 
as part of its right of way. He also asks that the de- 
fendant be compelled to remove its tracks from his 
land and be restrained from further trespass upon it. 

The annual report of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City railroad, one of the newest of Mississippi’s lum- 
ber carrying lines, shows its total earnings for the 
year in Mississippi to be $1,012,377.89, and its ex- 
penditures for operation to be $773,760.60, leaving a 
balance of $238,617.29 as surplus earnings. 

The Iron Mountain Railway Company has purchased 
a tract of eighty-eight acres adjacent to its present 
holdings in Monroe, La., and will erect repair shops 
‘and a roundhouse on its new property, giving employ- 


»ment to about 200 men. 


. 


According to Superintendent Loftin, of the Alabama 
& Vicksburg and Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
roads, these two lines are now expending $1,000,000 in 
bridge work, the estimate being made from contracts 
already closed. 

The Mississippi Central railroad is reported to be 
building rapidly toward Scranton, Miss. A section of 
road ten miles long has just been completed south from 
Hattiesburg and another extension of ten miles has 
been ordered. This will bring the road close to the 
northern line of Harrison county and will leave only 
a small gap to be closed in order to connect with 
the standard gage logging line of W. Denny & Co., 
which will carry it into Scranton. The extension will, 
it is understood, be operated as a logging line only for 
the present, but the grade, roadbed and other work 
are being substantially constructed with a view to 
transferring it into a general traffic line later, 

Figures compiled by the Louisiana railroad commis- 
sion for the year ended June 30, 1906, show that there 
are sixty-two railroads in the state. Of these fifty- 
seven are in operation and made their annual reports 
to the state commission. The five not yet in operation 
are in process of construction. The following re- 
capitulation shows the mileage: 

Total mileage owned, leased and operated exclusive of 
trackage rights: 

Single track, main line, branches and spurs June 30, 
1906, 3,776.54 miles; June 30, 1905, 3,605.33; increase, 
171.21. 

Second track, main line, branches and spurs June 30, 
1906, 133.32 miles; June 30, 1905, 120.89; increase, 12.43. 

Yard track and sidings June 30, 1906, 1,047.54 miles; 
June 30, 1905, 972.04; increase, 75.50. 

Total, all tracks, June 30, 1906, 4,957.40 miles; June 30, 
1905, 4,698.26; increase, 259.14. 

Constructed but not operated June 30, 1906: Built and 
track laid, single track, 183.74 miles; yard track and sid- 
ings, 9.63; roadbed constructed but no track laid, 217.78; 
total, 411.15. 


Charter of the New Orleans & Mississippi Midland 
Railroad Company is now being published in a local 
paper. The company has an authorized capital stock 
of $6,000,000 and is chartered to build a railroad from 
New Orleans ‘‘in a northerly direction through the 
parishes of Orleans, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John the 
Baptist, Tangipahoa; St. Tammany, Livingston, St. 
Helena, East Baton Rouge, East Veliciana and West 
Feliciana in Louisiana, to one or more points on the 
Mississippi state line, and into Mississippi to such 
points and on such course as may be deemed ex- 
pedient.’’ The right to build branches, terminals, 
wharves, warehouses ete. is also granted. The officers 
and directors are: H. O. True, president; Gus Leh- 
mann, jr., vice president; W. A. S. Wheeler, second 
vice president; Thomas Reber, general manager; 
Charles Ferrier, secretary and treasurer; Edward Wis- 
ner and C. Q. Freeman. 

W. E. Small, manager of the W. E. Small Spoke 
Manufacturing Company, Corinth, Miss., has filed com- 
plaint with the Mississippi railroad commission alleg- 
ing overcharge on the part of the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City railroad. He charged that the rate had 
been increased 250 percent and the same rate was 
charged on the finished spokes as on the rough ma- 
terial. The former, it is stated, runs about 15,000 
pounds to the car, while the finished product will run 
60,000 to 70,000 pounds per car. The commission has 
ordered the restoration of the former rate pending the 
hearing of the railroad’s side of the case. 


HYMENEAL. 


Graves-Parlin. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA., Oct. 11.—A wedding of more than 
usual interest to lumbermen in this section was that of 
J. E. Graves, of this city, to Miss May Parlin, of Carra- 
belle, on October 10, 8 p. m. Mr. Graves is a young man 
of sterling character and has been connected with the 
Cypress Lumber Company for several years as cashier and 
assistant superintendent and has a host of friends among 
the lumbermen of Georgia and Florida. He is known gen- 
erally as ‘“‘Willie’’ Graves among the fraternity. The bride 
is the charming and accomplished daughter of Charles H. 
Parlin, a veteran lumberman of Florida and for years the 

resident and active manager of the Franklin County Lum- 
ber Company, of Carrabelle. The wedding was solemnized 
in the Church of the Ascension, the Right Rev. BE. G. Weed, 
bishop of Florida, officiating. Both Tous people have a 
host of friends who wish them a long life of happiness. 


Shreve-Rosson. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—Cupid is still cutting capers 
with lumbermen in this locality, The latest to fall a vic- 
tim is Henry C. Shreve, a lumber merchant of renown, of 
this city. Word was received that he made a quiet trip to 
Detroit, Mich., and while there married Miss Amanda 
Rosson, also of Cincinnati. The marriage license was care- 
fully guarded and “‘not for publication,” but it got out. 


Temple-Anderson, 

BaLtrmore, Mp., Oct. 17.—Henry .G, Temple, a young 
lumberman, was recently married to Miss Lucy A. Ander- 
son, of Tappahannock, Va., and with his bride has taken 
up his home at Fulton, Ark., where he will engage in the 
lumber business. 














Washington-Williamson. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 17.—The marriage has been an- 
nounced of T. A. Washington, sales manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturing Company, to Miss Williamson, 
of Nashville. Mr. and Mrs. Washington have fapersen on 
a wedding trip during which they will visit Chicago and 
points in the west. 





Davidson-Lauderdale. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 17.—Charlie Davidson, of David- 
son & McBride, married Miss Amelia Lauderdale, of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., a member of one of the oldest families in the 
state. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson went to Chicago, ‘Buffalo’ and. 
other cities in the eagt on their. wedding trip apd on their 
return will make their home at the Worthington, Nashville., 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The hardwood lumber 
Lusiness is picking up a little, but very slowly. Re- 
ceipts are extremely light and offerings are confined 
principally to green lumber. The heavy rains in the 
south have greatly crippled the lumber manufactur- 
ing interests and for the last fifteen days the mills 
have been idle, owing to the impossibility of logging. 
Tho.market has been quiet, unusually so for this sea- 
son of the year. A fair amount of shipping is being 
done at present and the market -might be considered 
in a healthy condition, taking into consideration the 
limited supply of hardwoods offered from the manu- 
facturing districts. While a number of inquiries are 
leing made for future delivery, orders are not being 
accepted, as there is a general uncertainty as to the 
time of shipments. The car shortage is greatly re- 
strieting business, although the situation is not any 
different from what is usually the case at this season of 
the year. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first fifteen 
days in October, 1906, were 5,750 cars, against 5,827 
cars during the same period last year. Receipts by 
river for the first fifteen days of October this year 
were 294,000 feet, against 177,000 feet during the 
first fifteen days‘in October of last year. Shipments 
by rail during the same period were 4,179 ears, 
against 3,634 cars during the corresponding period 
last October. Shipments by river during the first 
fifteen days in October of this year were 38,000 feet, 
according to the report now on record at the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, but which cannot be consid- 
ered absolutely correct owing to some reports not 
having been sent in, as against 91.000 feet during the 
same period in October 1905. This shows a decrease 
in receipts by rail during the first fifteen days in 
October of this year of 77 ears in comparision with 
the same period last year, but an increase of 117,000 
feet in the receipts by river. It shows an increase 
in shipments by rail of 545 cars but a falling off in 
shipments by river of 53,000 feet, according to the 
reason noted above. 

The new plant of the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Company is one oi the most important building opera- 
tions now under way. It will oceupy an entire block 
of ground and will cost $170,000. The leading stock- 
holders of the company are largely interested in 
manufacturing in the north. The original plant is in 
this city and is a small affair located at Second and 
Dock streets. The buildings for the company will 
oecupy the entire block bounded by Broadway, the 
railroad tracks, Angelrodt and Destrehan streets. The 
buildings will consist of a main warehouse, three 
stories and basement, 100x300 feet, partly mill and 
partly fireproof construction. This warehouse will 
contain the offices, which are to be finely finished in 
enameled brick and quarter sawed white oak. The 
planing mill which adjoins will be two stories high, 





90x138 feet, of joist construction. The power house 
adjoining the mill will be entirely fireproof. The 


power house will contain a battery of two boilers and 
one 150-kilowatt generator which will furnish power 
and light for all portions of the plant. With the 
growth of business in St. Louis and elsewhere, Weyer- 
haeuser & Denkmann, of Rock Istand, DL, the prin- 
cipal owners, decided to triple the capacity of their 
St. Louis plant. 

I’, B. O’Leary, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, is at his residence laid up with appendi- 
citis and will be operated on some day this week. He 
has been ill only a few days. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumker Company, says that business is grad- 
ually getting better, especially in the east, where the 
company’s eastern representative, Mr. Singer, who was 
here about ten days ago, booked twenty-five cars after his 
return to New York city. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
ber Company, reports business fainly good, but fully 
equal to the car supply. The company is getting as 
many orders as it can comfortably fill, in spite of the 
fact that it has ealled its salesmen in from off the 
road. Mr. Plummer said: 

Stocks are too much broken to sell from. We might just 
as well keep our salesmen in the city. Cypress is the best 
in demand and more is called for than can be supplied. 
Very few carloads of select are in the city, especially in 
5-4, 6-4 and 8-4. Shop is also very scarce. Even 4-4 shop. 
which generally is a drug on the market, is being called for 
and sold freely. Little can be had. No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon is being sold more freely than ever before and better 
prices are being gotten for it. The supply of ash is short 
and the demand for it is good. Poplar is strong in request, 
but the assortments here are badly broken. We have 
2,000,000 feet of dry stock at our mills in the south, but 
the long continued rains have made the roads almost im- 
passable, so we have been prevented from getting it to the 
railroad, only twelve miles distant. The indications now 


are that the weather will clear up and if it should we shall 
begin to haul and ship it. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—Car shortage is now a 
nightmare to the lumber interests at this point. Added 
to this is a heavy freight congestion, and, do all they 
may, the railroads are not successful in reducing the 
blockade; as a consequence much annoyance and trouble 
are being experienced in making deliveries. 

All the lumbermen of the Queen City and vicinity are 
looking forward eagerly to the semi-annual convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, to 
meet in this city October 25 and 26. Headquarters 
will be at the new and handsome Havlin hotel at Vine 


street and Opera place, while the sessions will be held 
in the Grand opera house, just across the street. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 visitors are expected, and the local 
lumbermen will see to it that Cincinnati’s famed hos- 
pitality will be kept up to the standard. The follow- 
ing new members will be added from this city: The 
Riemeier Lumber Company, William F. Galle Company, 
Nicola, Stone & Meyers, R. 8S. Wiggers Company and 
the Freiberg Lumber Company. 

The annual meeting of the Ford & Johnson Company, 
the largest manufacturer of chairs in the world, with 
salesrooms in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and else- 
where and factories in various parts of the country, was 
held in this city. The company is capitalized at $1,500,- 
000. The officers were reélected, as were the board of 
directors. The profits over and above the preferred 
dividend showed a gain of $91,975. The surplus fund 
is $267,000. 

The great woodworking machinery. manufacturer, the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, is still expanding, its latest 
move being the opening of a branch office in the White 
building at Buffalo, N. Y. 

M. B. Farrin, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Winter place, wil represent the Lumbermen’s 
Club at the meeting of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, to eonvene at Portsmouth, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 16 and 17. This crganization seeks to have the 
government, by a series of locks and dams, improve the 
Ohio river so that a stage of nine feet will be main- 
tained the year round. This will be a great boon to 
heavy shippers and especially to lumbermen, as it will 
make the river a strong competitor for business with 
the railroads centering here. The association has al- 
ready accomplished much in river improvements anid 
is now endeavoring to have congress pass an appro- 
priation which will complete the work, the cost of 
which is estimated at $40,000,000. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 16.—Secretary E. M. Terry, 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, who 
went to Washington to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with the question 
of equalizing export lumber rates, has returned to Mem- 
phis. He does not expect any relief from present condi- 
tions. He and several other members of the association 
made strong talks before the commission but the latter 
was under the conviction that the new rate law should 
be given a thorough test to determine whether or not 
the export lumber business actually will be injured. 
One member of the commission summed up the whole 


- situation when he replied to the comments of an ex- 


porter: ‘*Go back home and continue your business 
under the new rate law and if you find that your busi- 
ness is hurt, come back and we will give you relief.’’ 
The members of the association in attendance also ap- 
peared privately before Chairman Knapp, of the com- 
mission, at his request, and talked over the situation 
with him and he likewise left the impression that if 
actual experience showed that the new rate law worked 
a handicap on exporters relief would be forthcoming. 

Seeretary Terry points out that one thing has been 
decided clearly by the commission and that is that 
there was no intention on the part of the commission 
to discriminate against lumber in favor of cotton. The 
commission took the step it did with reference to cot- 
ton because it feared that considerable injury would 
be done to the business by such a radical change at that 
date; but after March 1, 1907, when the present con- 
cessions in favor of cotton exporters cease, lumber and 
cotton will be placed on exactly the same basis. This 
is a matter of considerable satisfaction to export lumber 
interests because they did not understand the seem- 
ing discrimination in favor of cotton as against lumber. 

Secretary Terry, who went to New York to see his 
family and who looked after some association business 
while there, brings back the information that the offi- 
cials of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation have pledged their heartiest support to the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association in any move it 
may make for the securing of better conditions from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Secretary Terry is 
also in receipt of a letter from the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange, notifying him of the appointment of 
a committee from that body to act with the association 
in its fight for equalization of rates on lumber exports. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, which is the con- 
solidation of the Bacon-Noland Hardwood Company, the 
Lamb Hardwood Lumber Company and the Guirl-Stover 
Lumber Company, has elected the following officers: 
LaFayette Lamb, president; F. S. Fish, first vice presi- 
dent; C. R. Lamb, second vice president; Garrett E. 
Lamb, secretary and treasurer, and H. E. Bacon, as- 
sistant treasurer and general manager. Mr. Bacon has 
been spending some time at Charleston, Miss., where the 
company is erecting a large hardwood band mill. ‘The 
timbers for the foundation are being cut and progress 
is being made in other directions. 

T. B. Stone, of Cincinnati, has opened an office in the 
the Randolph building, this city. The local concern is 
to be known as the Stone Hardwood Lumber Company 
and will conduct a wholesale business in southern hard- 
woods. Mr. Heyser will be in charge of the local office. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, which some 
time ago decided to remove its plants from Marked 
Tree, Ark., to Blytheville, Ark., has completed its band 
saw mill, planing factory and veneer plant at the latter 
point and is now operating these. The cost is esti- 
mated to have been approximately $250,000. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BrIsToL, TENN., Oct. 16.—William Winfrey, of 


Medina, Ohio, has purchased a 3,000-acre tract of timber 
land in Wise county, Virginia, and it is said will put 
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in mills and arrange for the early development of the 
property. 

Arrangements are being made for the Virginia timber 
exhibit at the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition at 
Jamestown next year. At the suggestion of Governor 
Montague, of Virginia, the lumber and timber interests 
have joined with the mineral operators in the organiza- 
tion of the Jamestown Timber & Mineral Exhibit 
Association, which was formed some days ago at Bristol, 
and $100,000 will be raised for the exhibit. Of this 
amount over $25,000 was subscribed at the Bristol meet- 
ing and it is announced that an additional $25,000 will 
be donated by the other timber and mineral interests 
of the state and $50,000 will be contributed by the 
railroads of Virginia. 

Governor Swanson has been appointed chairman of 
a committee of nine who will have exclusive charge of 
the exhibit and he is empowered to name other com- 
mitteemen as they become necessary. It is proposed to 
erect two buildings for the exhibit out of natural Vir- 
ginia woods, without the bark being removed, and inside 
of this will be the mineral and other timber exhibits. 

William S. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, was in Bristol last week. Mr. Whiting said 
that his company’s big mills at Abingdon were running 
to their fullest capacity and that business was good and 
the outlook extremely bright. 

Local retail yards report a notable deercase in the 
demand for yellow pine and yellow pine products. The 
price on this stock has been lowered and there is a 
general impression current among those interested in 
yellow pine in this section that there has been over- 
production among the southern mills. 

Among the lumbermen visiting in the city this week 
were E. L. Warren, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany; L. H. Snodgrass, of Johnson City, and R. L. 
Parsons, of New York. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 16.—The yellow pine market 
continues to fall short of the active times that char- 
acterized trade earlier in the fall. Business is fairly 
good, however, good enough that there is not room for 
much complaint. Prices hold firm on dimension stock 
especially, which sticks pretty close to list. All the 
building contractors are busy and there does not seem 
to be any letup in work generally, but retailers are not 
buying freely. 

Hardwood is in good demand. Prices are not always 
satisfactory and many trades miss fire on account of 
differences in price, but aside from this there is no 
fault to find with the hardwood market. In cooperage 
lines trade is snappy, so much so in fact that when a 
buyer does not want to pay the price asked he is not 
argued with, but simply left to cool his heels till he 
makes up his mind to pay it—which he usually does. 
Operations in the woods are now progressing better 
because of a week of good weather, and if it will just 
hold this way a little longer there soon will be a better 
movement in hardwood stock. 


—_ 


THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Oct. 17.—The lumbermen throughout 
the Kentucky-Virginia field never before experienced 
such a ‘‘ecold snap’’ as that which passed over this see- 
tion Wednesday and Thursday of last week. As a result 
many mills closed down, but have resumed operations. 

The Licking River railroad, that last week purchased 
the $100,000 saw mill of W. Emory & Co., at Farmers, 
Ky., one of the largest saw mills in the state, is making 
rapid preparations to begin operations. 

W. T. McIntosh, a well known lumberman represent 
ing the Kentucky Saw Mill Company, of Jackson, was 
drowned Thursday of last week in the Kentucky river 
below here. 

Actual construction work has been begun on a branel 
of the Louisville & Nashville out from Pineville, thir 
teen miles to Chenoa, through an undeveloped coal an! 
timber field. The Chenoa Lumber Company will do the 
work, it is said. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company, Keokuk, Va. 
has, it is reported, closed a deal on 3,000 acres of tim 
ber land in the Big Black mountains for early develop 
ment. Several eastern lumbermen were in this section 
last week looking over available timber tracts with 
view of purchasing. Among them were R. C. Whité 
Baltimore, Md., and B. N. Conner, of Brooklyn, N. Y 

The Tidewater Lumber Company, Glamorgan, Va., ha: 
just located two new stave mills near the Virginia line 
Several new mills have been located on the upper Cum 
berland river in this (Letcher) county, where larg: 
forces of men are employed. C. T. Maggard & Co 
located two mills last week at Eolia, Ky. Their product 
will be hauled seven miles to Stonega, Va., as the shi 
ping point. 





nm 


IN CENTRAL .ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., Oct. 15.—Explosion of the boile 
at Harvey MeFarland’s saw mill, three miles east o 
Griffithville, on White Oak creek, White county, Thurs 
day morning, was the worst saw mill accident of that 
character that ever has happened in Arkansas. The 
explosion occurred about 7 o’clock in the morning 
soon after steam had been gotten up for the day’ 
work. There were six men in the crew and none es 
eaped fatal injury. The heads of two of the victims 
were blown off and in some cases the bodies were ma) 
gled beyond all recognition. Three were killed in- 
stantly. Of the others two lived three hours and the 
other died on the following day. The dead are Williaiw 
Mason, George Mulherrin, Owen Maxwell, Harvey Me- 
Farland, John MeFarland and Robert White. The 
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boiler, engine and shed were demolished, pieces of the 
boiler weighing about 500 pounds being found 200 yards 
away. The loss was $2,000, with no insurance. 

The saw mill plant of the Red Water Lumber Com- 
pany at Red Water was destroyed completely by fire 
Friday morning about 2 o’clock. The saw mill was 
the only part of the plant that burned, the planer and 
lumber yards being situated far enough away to be 
saved. The plant had a capacity of 60,000 feet daily. 
The loss will aggregate $30,000. Blanket insurance was 
carried on the plant and will cover about half the loss. 

Articles of incorporation of the El Dorado Hardwood 
& Manufacturing Company, of El Dorado, were filed 
with the secretary of state on Thursday. The capital 
stock is $4,400. -The incorporators are J. F. Miller, 
D. K. Hudson and T. J. Emmerson. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 15.—Trade is excellent, lumber 
is moving at slightly above list prices. The mills have 
more orders than can be filled, owing to scarcity of 
material and broken condition of stocks. Business is 
brisk in the building line. 

Honaker, West Virginia, is a newly built and rapidly 
growing town. It now has three saw mills; one large 
band mill, owned by the Logan Lumber Company; three 
general stores, a meat market and a good hotel. 

D. E. Hewitt, a representative of the Hutchinson 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Huntington, W. 
Va., has just returned from Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
closed an order with the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railroad Company for a bill of lumber aggregating 
$100,000. This is one of the largest single orders for 
lumber that have been received by a Huntington concern 
for many years. 

The Ohio River Company, which now operates the old 
door factory plant at Ironton, Ohio, will soon erect a 
mammoth dry kiln adjacent to its mill. The kiln will 
be modern in every way and will have a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 15.—The Virginia state cor- 
poration committee has granted a charter to the Elk- 
horn Southern railway, which will have its principal 
office at Bristol. The estimated length of the road is 
to be forty miles and it will traverse a new and unde- 
veloped timber country on the Kentucky-Virginia bor- 
der. The incorporators are George L. Carter, president ; 
J. C. Stone, secretary and treasurer; J. Norment Powell, 
M. J. Caples and J. M. Ferguson. 

Probably the largest timber deal ever made in Preston 
county has been closed recently by O. C. Crane and J. 
S. Lakin, of Terra Alta. The consideration was $68,000. 
The timber is that on about 5,000 acres of land lying 
on Roaring creek and embracing the old Preston tan- 
nery tract recently purchased by Crane & Lakin from 
Appoid Bros., of Baltimore, Md., and a number of 
other tracts acquired by them extending to the Cheat 
river and the Morgantown & Kingwood railroad. This 
is one of the largest and finest continuous bodies of 
timber in Preston county. The purchasers are Pitts- 
purg and Morgantown men who will very shortly begin 
operations on the tract. 

B. W. Jennings, a wealthy lumberman and president 
of the First National bank of Hendricks, W. Va., is 
lying at the Elkins hospital in a very critical condition 
with a bullet wound in his head. A few days ago Mr. 
Jennings was found in an office at the new lumber town 
of Jenningstown badly wounded. He was immediately 
rushed to the hospital at Elkins on a special train. The 
new lumber town is owned by Jennings Bros., of Hen- 
dricks, and Mr. Jennings is one of the firm. 

Ellis Dauty, a millwright, of Williamsport, Pa., is 
erecting a big band mill for the Commonwealth Lumber 
Company, at a point not far from Ronceverte. Aside 
from the big mill the Commonwealth company expects 
to put in a large furniture factory and other industries. 
Work on the tram road is progressing nicely and it 
will be but a short time until timber will be cut from 
the company’s vast tract of land on Keeney’s mountain. 

The Wyoming Lumber Company, with a capital stock 
of $150,000, has been granted a charter. The company 
has been organized for the purpose of establishing a 
village to be named Wyoming, in Randolph county, and 
to acquire land. The incorporators are: William Bul- 
lock, Wilkesbarre; C. F. Probst, Dorrancetown; F. M. 
Herbert, Wilkesbarre; M. A. Schurman, Kingston, and 
F. J. MeMahon, Wilkesbarre. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—They say that the hard- 
wood dealers are making the lumber barges scarce by 
the tonnage they are taking for bringing down birch, 
ash, maple and basswood. Many hardwood dealers are 
in the lake trade this season. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. are showing some good piles 
of chestnut in yard when most dealers are low in that 
wood. The find is probably the result of H. A. Stew- 
art’s late southern trip. 

Taylor & Crate do not find that the late southern 
storms have cut down their oak prospects in that direc- 
tion, but report that the storms appear to have gone 
around their poplar logs, too, which is not exactly what 
is wanted. 

Hugh McLean lately made the rounds of the southern 
saw mills of the McLean interests, finding them in ex- 
cellent running order, although the office reports that 
in some sections the log supply is cut down by the 
late heavy rains. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘Missouri Retailers’ Meeting. 
Unjust Freight Rates and Tardy Debtors Dis- 


cussed — Advertising Advice—A 
Lively Organization. 








The second quarterly meeting of the North Central 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held 
at Moberly, Mo., on the evening of Saturday, October 
13, in the dining room of the Merchants’ hotel. It 
was tollowed immediately by a dinner given by the 
association to its members and invited guests, among 
whom were Roscoe McCanne, editor of the Moberly 
Monitor, and R. F. Keeley, of the Moberly Democrat. 
When the dinner was finished and cigars passed, Mr. 
McCanne was introduced by President A. C. Rece, and 
in an interesting manner told of the development and 
enterprise of the city of moberly, which is an im- 
portant railroad center. 

The first business of general import was the matter 
of freight rates, a recent advance of 2 cents having 
been made on yellow pine to a number of points in 
the Moberly district. it seems that the advance has 
not been made to all points in that territory and no 
reason has been given by the railroad companies for 
having changed the rates to the points in question. 
The matter was discussed freely, most of the mem- 
bers expressing their views. Harry A. Gorsuch, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
gave a brief history of the fight made by business 
organizations, in which the Southwestern association 
took a very active part, and which culminated in the 
passage of the new interstate commerce law, and he 
suggested that this would be a good time to test the 
efhciency of the law by bringing a case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and promised the 
assistance of the Southwestern association. J. C. 
Frank offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the officers and directors of this associa- 
tion investigate the recent advance in freight rates and 
ascertain what points were affected, and, if possible, the 
reasons for the advance, and in codperation with the South- 
western Lumbermens Association take the necessary steps 
to remedy these unjust discriminations in freight rates. 

The matter of exchanging information regarding 
credits, particularly with reference to persons who 
habitually fail to meet their obligations and con- 
tractors who move from place to place without pay- 
ing their debts, came in for discussion. While those 
who spoke on the subject thought it would be a good 
move for the association to establish a credit bureau 
of this kind, no action was taken, as it was felt that 
the association had not been in existence long enough 
to take on any new matters of this kind, but un- 
doubtedly the North Central association will event- 
ually be in a position to give its members informa- 
tion regarding ‘‘deadbeats’’ who, after exhausting 
their credit at one place, move to another and re- 
peat the operation. 

Louis L, Ott, the ‘‘lumber doctor,’’ of Jefferson 
City, Mo., one of the most original and successful 
advertisers in the southwest, gave a most interesting 
and entertaining address along the lines of his ad- 
dress at the eighteenth annual of the Southwestern 
association in Kansas City last January. He gave the 
benefit of his experience and brought out a number 
of new ideas in advertising. Mr. Ott advised the 
dealers to patronize their home papers liberally and 
stated that there were times when the dealers needed 
the friendship and good will of the local press, and they 
could not secure these unless they supported the home 
papers. He closed his address by calling the attention of 
the members to the catalog house evil, which is menac- 
ing the dealers not only in lumber but in all com- 
modities. ‘This matter was discussed at considerable 
length and nearly all present stated that they were 
being injured to a greater or less extent. It was the 
unanimous opinion that these concerns should be com- 
bated vigorously and that the merchants in the towns 
and small cities should arouse and by concerted action 
take steps to put down this evil. 

Secretary Ben Hill called attention to the fact that 
while the association was in excellent shape in the 
south half of the territory there was still consider- 
able missionary work necessary in the north half, and 
on motion W. O. Creason, of Kirksville, was un- 
animously elected associate secretary for the north 
half of the territory. He was unanimously elected. 
W. L. Dameron, of Clifton Hill, was elected treasurer. 

Inquiry as to trade conditions showed that slightly 
more than half of those present have had as much 
or more trade thus far this year than for the same 
period in 1905, but in nearly every case the demand 
since September 1 has been less than normal, although 
crop conditions in most localities are satisfactory, 
and the general opinion was that there would be an 
active demand next spring. 

Before the meeting adjourned a vote of thanks was 
tendered the visitors for their addresses, and Secre- 
tary Gorsuch extendéd an urgent invitation to all 
to be at the nineteenth annual of the Southwestern 
association, which will be held at Kansas City on 
January 29, 30 and 31, 1907. He stated that some 
very important matters would be presented by the 
directors for the ratification of the members, and 
that the general program would be unusually inter- 
esting. 

The meeting was one of the best of its kind ever 
held, as seemingly each member ‘present brought out 
some point or made some suggestion of value. Charles 
B. Floyd, of the Southwestern association; J. C. 
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Frank, W. W. Boatman, C. J, Harris, Alexander 
Mounce and John Atwell, by their talks helped to 
add interest to the meeting, and President Rece and 
Secretary Hill saw that the proceedings did not lag. 

The North Missouri association was organized only 
last spring, but is thoroughly active. It has a good 
majority of the dealers in its territory as members, 
and unusual interest has been shown in the work by 
the membership. A large amount of credit is due 
Secretary Ben Hill, of Fayette, who has devoted con- 
siderable of his time. to the work without any com- 
pensation. He has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his efforts not only have been successful but highly 
appreciated by the membership. President Rece is 
the right man in the right place and is an ideal pre- 
siding officer. 

The Attendance. 

The following were present: 

C. J. Harris, Alex Mounce, R. S. Lewis, Roscoe McCanne 
and I. F. Keeley, Moberly; Harry A. Gorsuch, J. J. Metz 
and Charles B. Floyd, Kansas City; Louis L. Ott, Jefferson 
City; A. C. Rece, Centralia; Ben F. Hill, Fayette; W. L. 
Dameron, Clifton Hill; C. L. Lewis, Glasgow; J. C. Frank, 
Madison; W. W. Boatman, Higbee; George Meyerpeter, 
Martinsburg; W. O. Creason, Kirksville; John F. Ownby, 
Salisbury; William Ownby and R. P. Powell, Salisbury ; 
John Atwell, Chillicothe; J. 8. Rice, Huntsville; 8. W. 
Arnold, Atlanta, and W. P. Davis, Moberly. 





Southern Car Supply. 


Shortage Contradictions— Causes Contributing 
to Light Supplies—A Disastrous Strike. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 16.—Probably the most 
curious feature of the lumber situation in Louisiana 
and Mississippi today is the eccentric behavior of 
the car situation. Where a week ago the outlook 
seemed losiest—in the cypress territory, namely—a 
change for the worse is reported. The bottom is said 
to have dropped out of the Southern Pacific end 
and the mills situated along that line are having 
great difficulty in securing cars. On the Illinois Cen- 
tral the report is a little more favorable, while the 
Texas & Pacific, strangely enough, it is said, for the 
time being is furnishing its mills with a better per- 
centage of cars requisitioned than either of the other 
two roads. The supply on this latter line is said to be 
within 50 percent of normal. 

From the south Mississippi field come reports of 
continued car stringency, a large portion of which is, 
rightly or wrongly, attributed to the Illinois Central’s 
order requiring the retention of system cars upon its 
own line. Mills along the Gulf & Ship Island, which 
has always had a close traffic connection with the 
Central, delivering much of its domestic business to 
the latter line, have also depended considerably upon 
the Central for their car supply. Now they report 
that they cannot secure cars from that system unless 
they are to be loaded for delivery to points along 
the Central. The mill men argue that, inasmuch as 
the Central road gets the long haul upon practically 
all of the domestic shipments delivered to it by the 
Gulf & Ship Island, an exception should be made in 
their favor. The railroad officials, however, seem to 
be standing pat upon the new rule, pointing to their 
past accommodations as earnest of their good will 
and declaring that they must protect their own line 
in the present crisis. There is great demand in the 
Delta for cars to move the cotton, grain shipments 
are increasing in volume, fall stocks are coming down 
to southern merchants in trainload lots, and every 
ear that the system has is needed to handle its own 
business. The railroad officials are sorry that the 
conditions compel the enforcement of the rule, but 
circumstances, they point out, compel its enforcement. 

Oddly enough, the situation is showing some im- 
provement with reference to the export trade. 
Locally the movement of export stuff is said to be 
freer and the receipts of larger volume; less difficulty 
is experienced in getting orders for export delivered. 
Just why this should be the case, when shippers to 
the domestic markets are complaining, is hard to 
figure out. The present conditions are probably only 
temporary and it is hoped that the next change will 


‘ be for the better. 


Last Saturday the clerks of the Southern Pacific 
went on strike for higher wages and shorter hours. 
In New Orleans it is said that more than 400 men are 
out, while the strike has been more or less general 
along the company’s Louisiana lines and extends into 
Texas. The breaking in of inexperienced men, should 
the strike last long, will be apt to result in consider- 
able confusion, but lumbermen express the belief that 
it will have little effect upon their shipments, which 
are billed through in solid cars, so that an inexpe- 
rienced man can set them in motion. The only effect 
it will have, it is thought, will be occasional delays 
by the routing cars by roundabout lines of travel, 
which is apt to attend the work of green clerks. It 
would be difficult to predict the duration of the 
clerks’ strike. They are well organized and neither 
side seems willing at this time to make concessions. 





New Hampshire Lumbermen Sue Carrier. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association, representing more than $8,000,000 ac- 
tively engaged in the lumber business, has started law 
suits against the Boston & Maine railroad involving 
$1,500,000. The association claims that since June 10, 
1903, the Boston & Maine railroad has been unjustly, ille- 
gally and wrongfully collecting from its members and 
from other lumbermen $2 more than the legal rate on 
each and every car shipped within the state. The case is 
now in the hands of a committee made up of Sheriff 
Nathaniel Doane, Hillsboro county; Milton Reed, of Exe- 
ter, and L. A. Glines, of Canterbury. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 17.—The local sawing sea- 
son is being prolonged much more than the lumbermen 
and the boom company had anticipated. Although the 
river is falling steadily, and the rear of the lower drive 
is only at Royalton, a little way below Little Falls, logs 
are running in here steadily, the boom company is turn- 
ing every day, and now hopes to keep running for ten 
days or two weeks longer. The local mills will all run 
until November 1 or even later, which will make it an 
average sawing season. The way logs are coming is 
inexplicable under the conditions, but the river is given 
to surprising the best informed men with its tricks. 

The northwest is having some glorious weather. 
Farmers are getting fall work nicely out of the way 
and are getting time for other work. Building in the 
cities and small towns is going forward just as briskly 
as at any time this year. The retail yards are more 
active in their demand for lumber, but the volume of 
business being done is still considerably short of the 
usual record for this season of the year. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, left Sunday night for New York, 
to attend the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing 
there on the car stake question. He was joined at 
Chicago by L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, who has been representing the association on 
the complaint committee. Secretary Nelson, of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, says that body 
again will be represented by E. L. Clark, of the Valen- 
tine-Clark Company, of Chicago. 

F. W. Shepard, eastern representative of Carstens & 
Earles, Incorporated, the Seattle jobbers, left Saturday 
night for a business visit to headquarters and to other 
coast cities. 

A. W. Echart, formerly manager of the Nebagamon 
Lumber Company, and well known to the manufacturers 
of the northwest, is here visiting friends. He is re- 
cuperating after a nervous breakdown, which forced 
him about three months ago to give up his position as 
manager of a new plant in West Virginia, and while 
he is much improved in health he is not quite ready to 
return to work. Expecting to be laid up for several 
months he asked his associates in West Virginia to get 
a new manager and does not expect to return there, but 
will sell out his interest in that property and locate else- 
where. 

George L. Curkendall has located here as eastern rep- 
resentative of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, of 
Spokane, Wash., and has offices at 900 Lumber Ex- 
change. He has had a varied experience in the lumber 
trade and in the last three years has been located on 
the coast, having joined the staff of his present em- 
ployers in March. 

F¥. A. Kingsley, who has charge of the distributing 
yard of the Old Oregon Lumber Company at Marshall, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis a few days ago on business 
for his company. 

Ralph Burnside, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in Minne- 
apolis the latter part of last week. He reports a rather 
light lumber trade in central Iowa, but says farmers are 
all prosperous and in shape to buy liberally. 

A. C. Johnson, of Turtle River, Minn., manager of 
the Kelso Lumber Company’s plant there, was in the 
city a few days ago on a business errand. He says 
his company is enjoying a first class trade this fall from 
the country yards in its section. 
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ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Oct. 16.—The fact that the North- 
ern Pacific and its northern connection the Minnesota 
International railway have receded from their former 
position about not being common carriers of logs and 
have agreed to make schedules of rates is of interest 
to Stillwater. People interested in hauling logs to this 
point are gratified that the attorney general and state 
auditor decided to withdraw timber from sale along 
the lines of those roads under the earlier policy and 
forced the roads to meet the railway commission with 
a change of policy. 

Although there are a number of local loggers and 
millmen as well as some Mississippi river city lumber- 
men who have contracts to haul logs here for several 
years there were additional contracts to be made and 
the change of policy will give them the opportunity 
desired. 

The Lizzie Gardner and towboat left today with their 
last tow of lumber for the season, the consignments 
being to Quincy and other points. 

James D. Bronson, G. S. Welshons, George A. Lam- 
mers and A. J. Lammers, all prominent in logging and 
lumbering, left Sunday for a trip through portions of 
Washington and British Columbia to look after present 
timber holdings and to investigate with a view to mak- 
ing further investments. 

W. E. Cook hired a number of men and purchased 
fifty horses here to go to work at his mill in British 
Columbia. He has had the mill overhauled and it is 
now in operation. 

The St. Croix Log Lifting Company has been incor- 
porated with its principal office in this city. Its chief 
work will be to reclaim sunken and lost logs along the 
St. Croix, of which there is a great amount. The in- 
corporators are William F. Mackey, William Kaiser and 
Fred M. Tozer, all millmen and loggers of this city, 
and Martin Crane, of Frankfort, Mich. The latter is 
the practical man in the business and will devote his 
attention to the work. The capital stock is $25,000 with 
the privilege of contracting a debt of $100,000. 


: AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuUTH, MINN., Oct. 16.—The great northwest gale 
that swept Lake Superior for fifty-five hours last week 
put two lumber schooners out of commission forever. 
They were the H. S. Fostér and the Wayne, owned by 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. They 
were in tow of the steamer Barth and the steamer tried 
hard to make the shelter of the Apostle islands, but with- 
out success. The schooners went ashore at Misery Bay. 
One schooner broke away in the heavy sea and the 
other’s towline was cut. Not a life was lost, although 
the crew of the Foster might have perished before help 
arrived had it not been for the bravery of Ed Jacobson, 
one of the crew, who took the free end of a line in his 
teeth and plunged into the boiling surf and swam a 
short distance to the land. Jacobson then brought the 
other six men off the boat with a breeches buoy. The 
members of the Wayne crew found it comparatively 
easy to get ashore, as their boat was thrown high upon 
the beach. The steamer Barth got in shelter and later 
came to Duluth for a load of lumber, departing Sunday 
night. 

It is reported that the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany, of Duluth, which is controlled by the same men 
as the Virginia Lumber Company and the Duluth, Rainy 
Lake & Winnipeg road, will build a saw mill at the new 
town of Ranier, at the Rainy river end of the road 
named, which will arrive at that point in a few months. 
Ranier is on the Minnesota side of the river, but the road 
will cross into Canada to connect with the Canadian 
Northern. The new town is only a couple of miles east 
of the village of International Falls. The road tried 
to make satisfactory arrangements to cross the river 
there, but could not, and changed its course to the point 
where the new town will be established. The saw mill 
at Ranier will be a large one, though the size has not 
been announced, and there will be a planing mill and 
lath mill. 

At the end of this week the saw mill of the Vir- 
ginia Lumber Company in Duluth will be closed for re- 
pairs. The plant has been running without interrup- 
tion for six months and has cut 30,000,000 feet in that 
time. The mill has timber enough to insure activity 
for the next seven or eight years. 

The prices paid at the recent state auction of tim- 
ber held in St. Paul caused a timberman to become 
reminiscent yesterday. He recalled that in 1888 John 
McKinley, of Duluth, paid $2.23 a thousand for some 
pine at a state sale and it was universally agreed that 
he must be crazy. From 1880 to 1885 the lumbermen 
did not take the trouble to attend the state pine sales, 
but procured lists of the tracts and checked off what 
they wanted at the appraised value and sent them in 
by mail. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company’s mill at Ash- 
land will be dismantled and shipped to Louisiana, where 
the company has extensive timber holdings. Consider- 
able of the Hines timber was blown down by the big 
storm in the south a few weeks ago and it will be neces- 
sary to manufacture it to save it. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Oct. 15.—The movement of lumber 
from this territory during the last ten days has been up 
to the average for the last two months and the con- 
tinued good weather is enabling the filling of all orders 
promptly. Several large cargoes are being loaded by 
the companies at Cloquet and indications point to a 
very busy fall. All orders for the southwest are for rush 
shipment and while cars are not as plentiful as they have 
been during the summer months the shortage is not 
great enough to hinder shipments materially. 

Active operations in the woods will be commenced 
in a short time and by the time cold weather comes 
everything will be in readiness to commence landing the 
logs along the rivers and railroads. Charles McDer- 
mott, foreman for the Cloquet Lumber Company, was in 
the city several days last week placing orders for his 
supplies for the coming winter and now has several 
camps practically completed and ready for work. It is 
expected that the amount of timber cut and landed 
during the coming season will be about the same as a 


WISCONSIN. 
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.CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 17.—Recent government re- 
ports continue to show a gradually decreasing amount 
of lumber brought into Lake Michigan ports. The 
growth of the all-rail business into Milwaukee and 
the decliné of the lake business have been very notice- 
able, particularly during the last few years. It is 
certain that a constantly increasing amount of lum- 
ber is being handled at this place, but it is evident 
from the lake transportation reports that the rail- 
roads are getting the lion’s share of the hauling. The 
report of the United States department of commerce 
and labor for the first eight months of this year 
shows that 43,710,000 feet of lumber was received 
at this port during that time, as against 50,659,000 
feet for the same period a year ago. Chicago receipts 
were 232,138,000 feet, which is a loss of nearly 2,- 
000,000 feet on last year’s business. Milwaukee con- 
tinues to be the principal coal receiving port of the 
great lakes, the receipts for the first eight months 
of the year having been 2,199,723 tons. 

Sir Thomas Lipton was the guest of Milwaukee on 
Tuesday of this week. In the evening, after the close 
of a day of sight-seeing and informal receptions, a 
splendid banquet was tendered him at the Hotel 





Pfister. One of the guests at the head table was 
Isaac Stephenson, the well known lumberman of 
Marinette, who has always been a patron of aquatic 
sports. 

G. J. Landeck, of the Page & Landeck Company, 
will attend the special convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Cincinnati next 
week. Mr. Landeck is one of the newly elected direc- 
tors of the association and much interested in its work. 
Before returning he will probably visit Boston and 
other points east. E. J. Young, of Brittingham & 
Young, Madison, also expects to attend the conven- 
tion. 

The office forces of the Allis-Chalmers Company are 
being moved out to the big works at West Allis as 
rapidly as possible. The department of publicity ex- 
pects to be located in the new offices early next week. 

The difficulties with the striking molders, which 
have interfered somewhat with the operation of many 
big Milwaukee manufacturing plants for some months, 
are almost a thing of the past. The companies took 
a strong stand against the strikers and have prac- 
tically won out against them in every respect. The 
Allis-Chalmers Company secured two injunctions 
against the strikers interfering with its work, the 
first of which was not sustained. Later the second 
injunction was secured and made permanent. 

O. S. Johnson, of Saginaw, Mich., stopped at the 
Republican house a day or so recently. Mr. Johnson 
says that while at different times the statement has 
been made that the famous cork pine had been ex- 
hausted it has never been true until now; that recent- 
ly the last batch of about 100 trees came to Saginaw 
from a place a few miles northeast of Cass City and 
was gobbled up in a hurry by the O’Donnell & Sleeth 
Company, of Saginaw, at a high price. The logs will 
cut up into about 100,000 feet of lumber. The larg- 
est of the trees was five feet in diameter at the base 
and the others from four to two feet. 

Reports still come from all parts of northern Wis- 
consin of the difficulty in securing men to work in 
the woods. J. E. McCamley, of Minoqua, says that 
high wages are offered but the men are not to be 
found, and that the small lumber towns of the north 
are beginning to take on the appearance of winter. 
There was snow on the ground last week and the 
lakes and rivers had a thin covering of ice. O. S. 
Olsen, of Merrill, while here a few , Had ago added 
his tale of woe to the general story about the diffi- 
culty in getting woodsmen. 

J. J. Kennedy, of Rice Lake; Hon. J. W. Bab- 
cock, of Necedah; A. L. Kreutzer, of Wausau, and 
W. C. Starr, of Eau Claire, have visited this city dur- 
ing the last week. 

G. W. Youngs, of Iron River, Mich., one of the pio- 
neers of the Menominee and Mesaba iron ranges, has 
been staying in Milwaukee for a few days. For 
thirty years he operated a saw mill, but of recent 
years has devoted himself to the iron mining business. 

Fred J. Schroeder, secretary of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, and Irving McCauley, president of 
the McCauley & Louisiana Cypress Company, have 
returned from Baraga county, Mich., where they went 
on a timber cruising tour. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Oct. 15.—Shipments. of lumber 
for the first half of October have been very good 
owing to a sufficient supply of cars and men to load 
them, but many operators have now caught up on their 
orders, and are not getting in new ones as fast as they 
want them. There is quite a disposition on the part of 
lumbermen to force sales, especially in birch, and prices 
have suffered a little on that account. 

Basswood is not only strong, but is getting pretty 
well shipped out. Cull basswood has been in good de- 
mand all the season, and consequently is a scarce article 
now. No. 3 is bringing $14 and No. 2 $16 at the 
mills; that is, for sales made by jobbers to the trade. 
Soft elm crating material is also getting scarce. There 
is no particular demand for maple; an occasional car- 
load, but nothing in the way of general trade. 

C. P. Crosby last week shipped hardwood lumber in 
carloads to the following points: Boston, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia in the east, and San Francisco, Seattle 
and Winnipeg in the west, besides the intermediate ter- 
ritory. This is an example of the wide range of coun- 
try that Wisconsin lumbermen cover. : 

The Robbins Lumber Company, of this city, has de- 
cided to go ahead with the factory started last year for 
sash and doors, but to change it to a hardwood 
flooring factory. This is considered a very wise move, 
as the demand for sash and doors in this territory is well 
supplied from Wausau and Oshkosh, while a flooring 
factory with unlimited raw material can soon work up @ 
market, shipping out with its pine and hemlock. The 
company will have a capacity of a carload a day. It is 
building a concrete dry kiln capable of drying 100,000 
feet of lumber every four days. 
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New Hampshire Association Sues Railroad. 


ConcorpD, N. H., Oct. 18.—The New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association, which has a membership of 240 men 
engaged in lumbering throughout the state, is reported to 
have taken steps iy gee to bringing suit against the 
Boston & Maine railroad, involving the sum of about $1,500,- 
000. The association alleges that the road for some years 
past has been a the law enacted in 1887 which 
refers to the rates for freights, in brief, that the road has 
been collecting illegally $2 more on each and every car of 
lumber shipped within the state. The alleged overcharge 
has occasioned considerable ‘discontent not only among the 
lumbermen who have started the litigation, but all shippers 
in the state have become interested in the action. 

The case at present is in the hands of a committee of 
three consisting of Sheriff Nathaniel Doane, Milton Reed, 
of Exeter, and A. Glines, of Canterbury. 
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MICHIGAN. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp SaGinaw, Micu., Oct. 16—H. M. 
Loud’s Sons’ Company’s steamer Kongo cleared from 
Au Sable last week with a cargo of timber for dock 
work on the Welland canal. The company does an ex- 
tensive business in this kind of timber and has special 
arrangements and equipment all along the line to handle 
it. A man is kept busy in the woods the entire year 
overseeing the cutting of these special bills. The com- 
pany’s logging road is equipped to handle logs which 
when cut and hauled to the mill produces timbers up to 
forty-two feet in length. The greater part of one of the 
large docks is given up to this timber, so that the dif- 
ferent sizes can be kept separate, and the steamers 
owned by the concern are equipped with special hoist- 
ing apparatus for loading and unloading. The com- 
pany has filled orders for 3,500,000 feet of hemlock and 

ardwood timber this year to date and expects to place 
1,000,000 feet more before the close of navigation. 

Guy Mouithrop, of the Moulthrop Lumber Company, 
operating a saw mill at Johns island, and also president 
of the Spanish Boom Company, has been spending a few 
days at Bay City. He is interested in the concern 
that purchased recently the W. & A. McArthur saw mill 
plant at Little Current, the name for which has not yet 
been selected. He says the purchasers wiiil put in half 
. stock for the mill this winter and have contracts to saw 
logs for other parties so that the mill will run to its 
full capacity next season. It is understood that C. E. 
Mould, who was witk the old firm, retains his interest 
in the new concern and will manage the business. The 
mill has been running day and night all of the present 
season without a break. 

The Spanish Boom Company has rafted and sorted 
2,600,000 pieces, estimated to contain 150,000,000 feet. 
There wili be held back in the stream about 10 percent 
of the output which the mills will not be able to manu- 
facture this fall and these will be carried over for next 
season. Mr. Moulthrop says that there is every reason 
to expect saw mills in the Georgian bay district will 
have all the logs they can handle next season. He will 
operate four camps for the Moulthrop company and four 
jobbers are operating camps for the same concern. Men 
are searce but are expected to be more plentiful when 
the farmers finish their fall work. Lumber is higher in 
that district and everything is being picked up. The 
Moulthrop company already has contracted one-half of 
the next season’s output of the mill at an advance of $2 
and $3 over the prices which the same kind of stock 
brings today. There is much inquiry for pine lumber 
over there and a number of firms will sell their entire 
output for next year before the mills shut down this 
fall. It is noted that eastern and Ohio buyers are 
strongly in evidence in the Georgian bay field. Saginaw 
valley dealers are getting into the game to some extent 
and they will be compelled to hustle if they secure their 
share of the output. 

Last Monday night the schooners Abram Smith and 
J. B. Comstock, in tow of the steamer Langell Boys, 
bound for Bay City, parted the tow line and went 
ashore on Middle Duck island, not far from the en- 
trance to Georgian bay. The vessels are said to be a 
total loss. They had on about 900,000 feet of lumber, 
valued at somewhere near $8,500 and a portion of it 
may be picked up. The steamer has gone there for 
that purpose after bringing her cargo of 339,000 feet 
from Byng Inlet to Bay City. The lumber is all owned 
by Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. and is believed 
to be insured. The steamer and consorts have been 
rrying lumber for this firm during the season. The 
vy had several. million feet to bring over before the 
se of navigation. The wrecked boats were owned by 
ly Bros. and the Ritchie estate, of Bay City, and were 
uninsured, 

Lath bring $3.75 and $4.50 over in the Georgian bay 
country at the mills and there is an extraordinary de- 
mand for that commodity. 

Booth & Boyd last week received 400,000 feet of lum- 
ber from Duluth and A. C. White received 500,000 feet 
from the same port. Fuerstenburg Bros. received 500,- 
006 feet from Washburn, Wis. 

‘he Germain-Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, 
organized last year and which bought several thousand 
acres of timber land in Louisiana, has a large crew 
of men engaged in building the saw mill and other 
buildings at Atlanta, that state, that being the name 
for the new lumber town. 

Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City, have experienced 
a successful business season. The firm believed there 
was a good thing in white pine and last fall and winter 
it bought heavily. Its judgment has been verified and 
the property has been handled at a substantial profit. 
Shipments have been large and the firm now has a fine 
large stock of choice lumber in its yards. ; 

The M. Garland Company is manufacturing a large 
quantity of conveyor machinery for Canadian firms and 
1s also filling some southern orders. 

The S. L. Eastman Flooring Company had orders for 
$30,000 worth of lumber products last month but could 
only get cars to ship $16,000 worth. There is great 
complaint of the scarcity of cars all along the line. 
Orders placed some time ago for 4,000 cars by local 
shippers are now being filled at the rate of about forty 
cars a day and some relief is afforded by this, but 
the orders for cars so greatly exceed the supply that 
there is congestion in the situation with no visible relief. 
The car shortage has reached the valley earlier than in 
former years and is now at an acute stage, and the 
business interests are suffering, but the valley is no 
differently situated than are other shipping points. 
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The cedar business has taken on a great boom also. 
Ties are worth six cents more than they were at this 
time last year and poles are higher, but posts remain 
about the same. If the help can be obtained the cedar 
business in the woods will be prosecuted more exten- 
sively than usual this winter owing to the excellent trade 
outlook. 

Thomas Jackson & Co. are having a heavy run 
this year on doors, and it is calculated they will manu- 
facture about 160,000 for the export trade besides their 
local and domestic trade which is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Cobbs & Mitchell’s saw mill No. 1, at Cadillac, has 
shut down by reason of having run out of logs. The 
firm is operating logging camps near Boyne Falls. 
Cummer, Diggins & Co.’s saw mill has also been operat- 
ing short hours because of a scarcity of logs due to the 
shortage of men cutting the logs in the woods, but at 
the present time they have a sufficient crew to supply 
the plant with stock. There is serious scarcity of men 
for woods work in that locality. 

At West Branch the Batchelor Timber Company is 
erecting a large drying shed 40x100 feet in which white 
maple lumber will be seasoned for interior finishing. 
The company will manufacture about 4,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and 7,000,000 feet of hardwood a year. 

Flint P. Smith, of Flint, who operated a saw mill 
plant in that city many years, has disposed of his ex- 
tensive lumbering and timber interests at Orvisburg, 
Miss., to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago. 

Charles H. Green, one of the old time lumbermen of 
the Saginaw valley and who is extensively interested in 
Oregon timber properties, left Wednesday for New 
York, where he will consult eminent specialists, his 
health having been feeble for some time. He was ac- 
companied by his son, Fred Green, of Portland, Ore. 

Quay & Sons, of Cheboygan, have established two log- 
ging camps in Mackinac county, where they will put in 
shingle timber for next season’s supply. The Stirlings, 
of Monroe, extensive cedar dealers, have bought a tract 
of timber in the upper peninsula from R. P. Holihan. 
The buyers are operating heavily this season, having a 


large yard at Bay City, one at Stirling, one at Delray | 


and still others. 

Lewis Van Winkle, formerly a lumberman in the Sagi- 
naw valley a number of years and later operating a 
saw mill plant at’ Van’s Harbor, and who sold out his 
holdings some months ago, has made large investments 
in California and will shortly remove to that state. 

Herman Hoeft has shut down his mill at Rogers 
City and is starting logging camps near there and in 
the vicinity of Grace. 

Oswald Voight has started a camp three miles east 
of Rogers City, where a stock of mixed timber will 
be cut. 

Hugh and John Whitewall, of St. Ignace, have bought 
480 acres of timber in township 43, Mackinac county, 
and have established a camp where pine, spruce and 
cedar will be cut and banked in Pine river. 

John T. Phillips, of Saginaw, is the general manager 
of the Diamond Lumber Company recently organized 
at Saginaw and which purchased the old Diamond Match 
Company saw mill at Green Bay. - The company will 
operate one camp of sixty men this winter and in the 
spring another camp will be started and both will run 
through the year. 

The steamer Maine and schooner Ketchum are on 
their way down from Grand Marais to Bay City with 
lumber. They have been carrying a number of cargoes 
for Bradley, Miller & Co. 

Cook, Curtis & Miller shipped a cargo of hardwood 
lumber last week from Grand Marais to Chicago. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 


CaLUMET, MicH., Oct. 16.—As the result of two dels 
recently completed, one of them between the Wood Lum- 
ber Company, of Lorain, Ohio, and Senator Alger’s 
Marais Lumber and Manistique railway companies, of 
Grand Marais, there has been added to the industrial 
life of that town a period of fully seven years. In 
consequence of one deal the timber from several thou- 
sand acres owned by the Wood Lumber Company will 
be brought to Grand Marais, converted into lumber there 
and shipped by water from that port. The Wood Lum- 
ber Company has purchased the entire logging outfit of 
the Eddy Land Company, and will begin logging opera- 
tions at once: In the second deal ‘the Manistique Lum- 
bering Company has acquired a large tract of hemlock 
and hardwood which will also be manufactured at the 
mill of the Marais company. As a result of the two 
deals the line of the Manistique railway is to be ex- 
tended to Willman’s Mill, Mackinac county, a distance 
of three miles, this fall. The new extension will give 
the railway a main line track of fifty-four miles. 

The first snow of the season fell in upper Michigan 
last week. It was accompanied by cold weather and a 
severe storm. ; 

The Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company’s mill at 
Ontonagon has been closed for the last few days on 
logs for the Nester. Estate’s mill at Ashland, Wis. 

The Manistee Planing Mill Company, of Manistee, 
is erecting a maple flooring factory. The new plant 
is in connection with its planing mill, and will be ready 
for operation November 1. It will have a capacity of 
4,000,000 feet a year. 

The North Michigan Lumber Company was organized 
a short time ago at Grayling, being capitalized at 
$300,000, fully subscribed. The directors are Rasmus 
Hanson, N. Oleson, L. Jenson, E. B. Holton and M. 
Michaelson, nearly all of them having been identified 
with lumbering around Grayling for years. The officers 


are: Rasmus Hanson, president; N. Oleson, vice presi- | 


dent; L. Jenson, treasurer, and E. B. Bolton, secretary. 





account of a shortage of logs. Operations will be re- 
sumed as soon as material is ‘available. Work on the 
night shift has been discontinued at the Weston Lumber 
Company’s mill-at Manistique on account of low water. 
Most of the men employed in the mill on the night shift 
have been given day work on account of the shortage 
of labor in the mills and yards. The Baraga Lumber 
Company’s mill at Baraga will be closed down in two 
weeks. The cut for the last season was a large one, but 
it is expected that next season’s cut will be larger. 

The mill of the Nester estate at Baraga will continue 
in operation until the bay is frozen over. This mill em- 
ploys 150. men and in addition extra help is employed 
when boats are at the docks for cargoes. Logs are being 
received daily by rail from various points, a log train 
being used. 

Word was received in Baraga this week that the two 
barges J. B. Comstock and Abram Smith, which were 
bound for Baraga to take on cargoes of lumber, went 
down in Lake Erie. The Harold, which loaded at Huron 
Bay last week, taking on the largest load of hemlock 
ever shipped from this territory, lost its deckload in 
the recent storm in Lake Erie. The tugs Vigilant and 
Bruce left Ontonagon a few days ago with a raft of 








Boom Property 


FOR SALE 





Capacity 35,000,000 feet, can be in- 
creased to 100,000,000 feet, tug boat, 
pile driver, etc., several hundred acres 
tide lands, boom privileges cover entire 
river which is driving stream for 60 miles 
with 8 to 10 billion feet timber tributary. 
Four mills depending on log supply 
from this boom. Prints and full de- 
scription mailed interested parties. 
Price $45,000.00. 


O. W. BROWN, 
Dealer in Timber Lands and Mill Properties. 
301-302 Lumber Exchange Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 





TIMBER BONDS 


We make a specialty 
of timber bonds, is- 
sued by responsible 
lumbermen, secured 


by first mortgage on 
large bodies of well 
located timber lands: 


H. C. Barroll & Co. 


BANKERS, i 
First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 





AN UNPARALLELED OFFER . 


To every manufacturer using wood-: 
working machinery of any description, 
who will tell us he saw this ad in the 
American Lumberman, we will send 1} 
free of charge one of our 

Van Duzen Loose Pulley Oilers 4 
They do not waste or throw oil—can be 
used on almost every size and speed of 
pulley. Tried and tested 15 years. 7 
sizes all brass, Ask for price list 26 D, 








THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 2 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 


In Forest Land 


ae Malloch. 


(‘The Lumberman Poet.”’) 


“In Forest Land,”’ the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, ‘the lumberman poet.”’ 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 





Every lumberman will enjoy 


I may take more after going through one.—C. H. 
tICHARDSON, Lothrop, Mont. 


Send ”. one of the books. 
right.—H. L. Warr, Mason, Wis. 


I am wo glad indeed of an opportunity to purchase 
this volume.—IFrank N. SNELL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I have enjoyed the poems and am glad to have oppor- 


1 know they are all 





tunity to add them to our library.—EarL R. EVANs, 
Hammond, Ill. 
I have been waiting for a chance to buy “In — 


Land” ever since I saw it was to be published.—W. 
Gray, Muskegon, Mich. 

Put me down for two copies. I wish the book great 
success.—W. HUNTER, president Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, LaSalle, Ill 

I make the prophecy that time will bring the author 
larger and well merited recognition.—A. F. TEMPLE, 
western manager Stewart Hartshorn Company. 

I wish to sincerely congratulate you on this work. 
I look forward with great pleasure to reading it and 
placing it in my library.—A. W. True, True & True 
Company, Chicago. 

I am mighty glad to order a copy, and will not 
overlook the future. Christmas is coming and it may 
be just the thing I want.—ArrHur L. HOLMEs, sec- 
retary Michigan “Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 

We have been reading the poems as they appeared 
in the current issues of the LUMBERMAN and cannot 
help thinking that the book will be a very interesting 
one.—W. R. MCMILLAN, Vance Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Eureka, Cal. 


More than any other book of verse, ‘In Forest Land” 
deserves a place in the lumberman’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, the book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. Address 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S A 








The American Lumberman’s 
4 e e 
Curiosity 


Shop’’ 
< SS 


A Handy Guide 
for Lumbermen. 


LUM- 
BER- | 
e MENS 
i. 
Teoma SHOP 











This remarkable book asks and answers thousands of 
questions about the lumber business—your business. 

It solves everyday problems in the manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of lumber—from forest to finish. 

It will prove the most satisfactory and handy reference 
book for the camp, mill, office and yard. 

It is the result of tw enty-five years of ied and exper- 
ience—all at your command for a small price 

An order now gets you one of the first volumes from the 
press. 

Price, $2.00. To regular subscribers of the American 
Lumberman, $1.00. Published by 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 














Books for Lumbermen. 


We handle a line of books valuable to lumbermen. 
Send for free descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 82.. CHICAGO. 





Mr. Jenson also is manager. The temporary office is at 
Salling, but it will ultimately be removed to the scene of 
operations near Marquette, where the concern has mills. 

The Robbins table factory at Owosso is rushed with 
orders, the force numbering sixty men. J. H. Robbins, 
manager, says: ‘‘We are not hustling for business. 
We have more now than we can handle conveniently, as 
is proved by the fact that we have not room in the 
factory for another man.’’ 

State Forestry Warden Filbert Roth, of Ann Arbor, 
was in Negaunee recently at the invitation of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company and during his stay there 
was entertained by members of the land office force. 
He went from Negaunee to Munising, where he was the 
guest of T. F. Wyman, who has charge of the forestry 
department for the Cleveland-Cliffs company in the new 
district included within Alger and Delta counties. The 
purpose of Mr. Roth’s visit was to personally investi- 
gate what is being done and what it is possible to do 
to insure a new growth of trees of the pine species to 
take the place of the forests laid waste by the wood- 
man’s ax. He also made a trip through the district 
devastated by the forest fires last May to learn the 
extent of the damage. 

The South Side Lumber Company, of Traverse City, 
which purchased 800 acres of timber in townships 
42, 43 and 44, in Schooleraft county, and has options 
on 1,200 acres more, will at once begin the erection of a 
mill to manufacture the timber. The mill will have a 
capacity of 12,000 to 20,000 feet a day. A spur track 
will be built to connect the mill with the Munising, 
Manistique & Northern railroad, the work to be done 
this fall. All timber from three inches in diameter ani 
up will be utilized. The company seeured its lands and 
options through Supervisor J. F. Hutt, and through his 
efforts was induced to build a mill on the lands instead 
of shipping the logs to Traverse City to be manufac- 
tured, as was intended at first. The enterprise will 
furnish employment to seventy-five men. The company 
expects to secure sufficient timber to supply the mill for 
several years. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 16.—The car famine in 
Michigan continues in acute stages, with no immediate 
relief in sight. A Detroit newspaper estimates from 
the report sheets of the several railroads that the or- 
ders tor cars for last Saturday morning exceeded by 
8,000 the number available, while last year at this time 
the shortage was about 4,000 cars. 

The W. C. Bennett Company, of Hart, has bought the 
Farmer planing mill at that place and the latter will 
be closed up and the machinery removed to the Bennett 
plant. Mr. Farmer has become a stockholder in the 
Bennett company. 

The Gogebic Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, has 
increased its capital from $1,000 to $500,000. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Chicago, 
which has been operating two branch factories in this 
city for several months, will remove them to Muskegon 
soon. Frank J. Lyons, who has been in charge of the 
branch office here, goes to St. Louis this week to look 
after the company’s interests in that city. His suc- 
cessor here will be George Booth, of Memphis, Tenn. 

W. C. Hull, of the Oval Wood Dish Company, of 
Traverse City, was in the city yesterday. 

Fred B. Woodard, of the Woodard Furniture Com- 
pany, of Owosso, and T. Ashley Dent, of the Orinoco 
Furniture Company, of Columbus, Ind., and the Elgin 
A. Simonds Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., were in the 
market last Friday arranging their spaces for the 
January exposition. 

J. T. Wylie, of the Saginaw Golf Club, won the cham- 
pionship gold medal in the state golf tournament on 
the links of the Kent Country Club Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Wylie is at the head of the firm of J. T. Wylie & 
Co., having large lumber and cooperage interests in 
the eastern part of the state, and is also vice president 
of the Grand Rapids Cooperage Company. 

The Rapides Land Company, capital $100,000, has 
been formed in this city by W. O. Hughart and Geor ge 
T. Kendal, of Hughart & Kendal, and 15,000 acres of 
hardwood timber lands have been purchased in Rapides 
parish, Louisiana. The stockholders include E. W. 
Stiles, R. E. Shanahan, Maurice Shanahan, Butterworth 
& Lowe, J. Edward Earle, Van A. Wallin, N. G. Avery, 
E. H. Barnes, R. W. Widdicomb, A. M. Coit, T. M. 
Peck and Hughart & Kendal. 

The Harbor Springs Lumber Company has completed 
its season’s cut at Harbor Springs and the mill closed 
down last week. 

W. W. Mitchell and Delos F. Diggins, of Cadillac, 
went to Buffalo last week on a business trip, in con- 
nection with arranging for marketing the product of the 
chemical plants at Cadillac and Jennings after Janu- 
ary 1, when the denatured alcohol law becomes effective. 

"The Elk Rapids Iron Company is building two new 
charcoal kilns and rebuilding two others. When com- 
pleted the company will have sixty-one kilns in operation. 

The Albion Lumber Company was awarded the en- 
tire contract for construction of the large addition to 
the Malleable Iron Company’s plant at Albion. 

The Arcadia Furniture Company has been incorpo- 
rated, capital $100,000, and will build a 3-story factory 
90x186 feet, at Arcadia, in Manistee county, for 
manufacturing chiffoniers, sideboards and buffets. The 
site chosen was that occupied by the mill of the Starke 
company up to the time of the fire. Messrs. Fox and 
Mason, of the Fox & Mason Furniture Company, of 
Corunna, Mich., are interested in the enterprise. 

The Moon Desk Company, of Muskegon, has increased 
its working capital through an authorized issue of 
$40,000 of preferred stock. The company has bought 
of the American Seating Company the factory at the 





corner of Market and North Terrace streets, and new 
med kilns and a storage warehouse for lumber will be 
uilt. 

Among the new Michigan corporations is the Perry 
Lumber Company, of Sault Ste. Marie; capital, 
$200,000. 

J. S. Stearns, who has been occupying his cottage at 
Epworth, near Ludington, during the summer and early 
fall, has moved down to Ludington and will make his 
home at the Stearns hotel this winter. 

J. A. Burns, of Stearns, Ky., and Burr Colburn, of 
this city, will remove to Arkansas soon to engage in 
the lumber business. 

James I. McSweyn, of Grand Rapids, has removed t 
Memphis, Tenn., with his family, where he will look 
after the mill operations of the Memphis Saw Mill Com- 
pany. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Oct. 13.—Timber cutting opera 
tions on the Cass river, in lower Michigan, will soon 
put out of existence the only remaining tract of cork 
pine in Michigan. The tiact contains only about 
sixty acres at that. It was only a few years ago that 
Michigan furnished the cork pine to make the matches 
of the world. 

The planing mill owned by Emmons & Krueger at 
Dale, Wis., was destroyed by fire this week, the origin 
of the blaze being a mystery. The mill had bee 
started after a rest of several months. No insurance 
was carried on the machinery and building, the loss 
keing $2,000. 

The new Diamond Lumber Company, of Green Bay, 
composed of capitalists from lower Michigan, will this 
winter commence the logging of a large tract o1 
mixed timber that it owns southwest of Ontonagon, 
Mich. This timber will be shipped to Green Bay, Wis., 
and sawed in the old plant of the Diamond Match 
Company, which has been purchased. This mill wil! 
run day shifts for eight or nine months in the yea: 
and will saw 125,000 feet at a shift. It is equippe: 
with two bands and a resaw and will cut from twenty- 
five to thirty carloads of logs a day. The Diamoni| 
company is establishing camps and will log all winter, 
but will not commence to ship until next May, when 
the extension of the St. Paul railroad will be com- 
pleted to the camps. 


Woodsmen are so searece in this region and all 
through northern Michigan and Wisconsin that 


Menominee employment agents state they could place 
800 men at once. 

A great shortage of pulpwood is reported from the 
Fox river valley in Wisconsin and some of the paper 
mills have had to close. There is no shortage at the 
mills here. 

The wrecked lumber schooner Gley Cuyler, which 
was thrown upon the beach by a great storm last fall, 
has just been released and is being repaired. 

Thomas Finn, of Marinette, Wis., who for a number 
of years has been superintendent of the big mill of 
the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company, has resigne«| 
and will leave for Palliser, B. C., where he will have 
charge of the mill of the Palliser Lumber Company, in 
which Marinette men are interested. The mill cuts 
80,000 feet a day or 12,000,000 feet in a year. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has just secured 60,000,000 feet of white pine stump- 
age near Superior, Wis., and will cut the timber in 
the Murray-MeCann saw mill at that city. This tim- 
ber will keep the mill going two years, giving employ- 
ment to 250 men. This is the last mill in Superior, 
which formerly was a great lumber center. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DeTrROIT, MicH., Oct. 17.—The arrival at this port on 
Tuesday of the steel steamer Charles Beatty with a 
load of 1,200,000 feet of hemlock lumber for Brown'ce 
& Co. established a new record, this being the largvst 
load of lumber ever delivered at the Rouge. It was 
loaded at Pequaming, Mich. The Beatty probably is the 
first steel steamer to engage in the lumber-carrying 
trade at this port. W. E. Brownlee is inclined to ithe 
opinion that the entrance of the Beatty into the lum) er 
trade marks the passing of the wooden boat. 

Mr. Brownlee said: 

I believe the time will come when the lumber firms will 


operate their own steel vessels in the trade. There is 
more lumber in sight around the lakes than is genera'ly 
supposed. There is a large quantity of hemlock to be had 


up on Lake Superior and when the lumber of the lakes 
regions is done the lumber will come from the Pacific cost 
by rail to Duluth. It will be loaded on boats at Duluth 
for lower lake points. So that the lumber carrying trade 
will amount to considerable for years. 

W. J. Pulling & Co., lumber dealers, of Windsor, Out 
have been awarded. the contract to supply all the lumie 
needed in the construction of the under-river tunnel no 
being constructed by the Michigan Central railway. ‘I lie 
material will comprise a variety of round and squire 
timber and two and three-inch plank, and will amount 
to almost 10,000,000 feet. 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR THE YELLOW PINERS 

At the annual meeting of the Yellow Piners held at 
the Mercantile Club, St. Louis, Frank Geopel was 
elected president; U. L. Clark, vice president; D. LU. 
Fitzroy, treasurer, and R. J. Fine, secretary. ‘The 
Yellow Piners is a local organization organized t0 
promote goodfellowship among the lumkermen of 5t- 
Louis. The new president, Frank Goepel, is treasurer 
of the Chicago Coal & Lumber Company, of St. Louis. 
The esteem in which he is held by his fellow lumber! 
men found expression in his election as president 0 
this organization. 
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OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


DPD 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 11.—A number of timber berths 
in the Rainy river district have been sold by the On- 
tario land department. The timber on these limits 
is principally of a kind suitable for railway ties and 
the principal reason for putting them on the market 
is the great demand for ties, owing to the large 
amount of railway construction in progress. Instead 
of being offered at auction they were disposed of by 
tender, the bidders being asked to state the amount 
they would pay as bonus on the quantity cut in addi- 
tion to the regular crown dues of $2 a thousand feet 
b. m. for pine and other timber and 5 cents each a 
tie. This is the first time this plan has been pursued. 
The prices obtained were high. The following were 
the suecessful tenderers and the prices paid as bonus 
for licenses running until 1912: 

The J. D. MeArthur Company, Winnipeg; Berths W. R 2 


and G 53, 54, 55, 56 and 57, in all 136 square miles ; 5e 
a tie. 


D. L. Mather, Kenora; Berths W. R 3, 4, 5 and 6 and G 
59, 59 square miles: $5'a 1,000 feet, b. m., for white and 
red pine; $4 a 1,000 for tamarack and cedar; $3 a 1,000 
for spruce and jackpine; for ties, jackpine, 2 cents, tama- 
rack and cedar 4 cents. 

Benjamin Mabee, Ridgetown; W. R 8, 6-10 square miles; 
$3 a 1,000 for pine, $1 a 1,000 for jackpine; ties, 3 cents. 

Pigeon Kiver Lumber Company, Port Arthur; Berth 8. 17, 
24 square miles; $1.60 a 1,000 for all varieties of timber; 
ties, 2 cents. 

q. & Horne, Fort William, Ont.; township of Smellie 
and berth W. R 9, 32 square miles; $5.75 a 1,000 for pine 
timber, $4.75 for jackpine and tamarack; ties, tamarack, 
4c; spruce and cedar, 4 cents; jackpine, 24% cents. 

Stevedore Company, Port Arthur; berth G. 58, 1 square 
mile; $6 a 1,000 feet for pine timber. 

Edminson & Laidlaw, Kenaro; berth W. R 1, 25 square 
miles; 54% cents a tie. 

The decision as to the township of Barr, Nipissing 
district, for which tenders were asked, is reserved, as 
the highest tender depends upon the proportions of 
red and white pine, estimates as to which are now 
being made, 

The price of pine lumber continues firm and the de- 
mand good, with a scarcity in the commoner grades, 
more especially mill culls and box lumber, The former 
brings in carlots $16 to $17 and box lumber runs about 
$20 to $21. Hemlock is selling from $17 to $20, ac- 
cording to size. Dealers complain of shortage of ears, 
causing delay and uncertainty in delivery. Prices are 
not likely to show any noteworthy change during the 
remainder of the season. Lath are much in demand 
and the market firm. 

The York Pulp & Paper Company, Limited, has 
been incorporated, with head office at Toronto, and 
$400,000 capital, the provisional directors being E. M. 
Dumas, John W. Coe, William Bullock, George O. Mer- 
son and Henry E. Pearce. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITOL. 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Oct. 13.—The financial situation at 
Buckingham (still under martial law, owing to the 
recent strike and riot) is rapidly growing acute, the 
suspension of the pay roll of the MeLaren mills prov- 
ing to be very serious to mercantile interests of the 
town. The pay roll ran up to $5,000 a week, the 
greater part of which went into circulation in the 
town. Not only so, but with the men who have been 
employed up the river all summer a certain amount 
went into the coffers of the merchants in the small 
villages. Practically every business man in the town 
is feeling the strain, and for the benefit of all parties 
it is hoped that a speedy settlement of the difficulties 
may be reached. 

The militia will be retained until the logs are all 
lown,. The logs ran all day yesterday without any 
ntervention. About twenty-five outside men from 
Montreal and Ottawa arrived during the day to finish 
p the work. 

A planing mill and sash and door factory belonging 
‘o the Arbuthnot Lumber Company, together with 
three carloads of lumber, was burned at Winnipeg, 
Man., Sunday night. The loss will total $25,000, upon 
which there was $12,000 insurance, 





IN FAR NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 15.—It is announced that a for- 
estry convention will be held at Fredericton in Vecem- 
ver, under the auspices of the provincial government, 
and that Premier Tweedie and Attorney General Pugs- 
ley will go next week to Washington to confer with the 
authorities there on forestry matters. 

Heavy rain last week came as a great boon to the 
‘umbermen on the St. John river. Rafting had been 
practically completed at the booms near Fredericton, 
hut there were 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 feet between there 
and Grand Falls and 15,000,000 feet above the Falls 
that had been hung up all summer, and it was feared 
would have to lie in the ice all winter. The heavy rain 
set these logs afloat, the river rising five feet at Fred- 
erieton within three’ days. 

Up to October 1 the Fredericton Boom Company had 
rafted 120,854,000 feet of logs and the total for the 
season may run close to 130,000,000 feet. This is far 
ahead of last year’s record. 

Alfred Dobell, senior partner of Alfred Dobell & Co., 
of Liverpool, England, was in St. John last week call- 
ing on John E. Moore & Co., for whom his firm is 
financial agents in England. Mr. Dobell says there is 
a keen demand for spruce and prices are still high in 
the British market. 


The value of the lumber exported from St. John to 
the United States during the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30 is reported by United States Consul Will- 
rich as follows: 


Product of New Brunswick. 


ne re ae a $125,941.93 
DT tit dhbh et eds cnn ced senedtaabeekee tare ss 1: 23638. 54 
NE 255-46 am we bie mane etre bed aula ee ae 19,847.68 


Wood pulp 


43,851.71 
Pulpwood 


3,034.46 


a. RSP rrr rier eer re er oar ee 3,599.65 
ogi ee ee Le ae tire ere’ Py Serene oeirinn my f 2,869.52 
hee EE EET ECR CCRC CRC eT ttre 1,545.25 
TRE sehr enaeikeneee deaths seenesnsoned 1,262. 50 
Total LR ee RTE RET TTS 
Product of Maine Logs. 
Se TNE oon dna bcknedeblasgaked eens eeu $242,532.27 
Rs er re ee tery ar te ey ee 30,072. 15 
DE tas tean os eka ebekiberseu Git ceo e Oe 12,045.95 
re ne ee en ee 1 ,073.00 
Co ei Wert ey ean a eee eee 
ee a ee rere $611,314. 61 





TAKING A WELL EARNED REST. 

After nearly three years of strenuous work, Morris 
W. Teufel, ot Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, managing 
director of the Davison Lumber Company, Limited, is 
taking a well earned vacation, although from the num- 
ker of things he is doing and the way in which he 
is flying about, it may be assumed that it is a vaca- 
tion which would exhaust any other man. 

When the Davison Lumber Company, Limited, was 
organized in 1903 by J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburg, 
and his associates, taking over the business of the 
old time concern of E. D. Davison & Sons, Limited, 
Mr. Teufel, who had a substantial interest in the 
new company, was chosen managing director, and 
located himself on the ground. He reorganized the 
business of the company throughout, in line with the 
ideas of its American owners. The work involved 
first a thorough examination of the property, which 
comprised 400 square miles lying chiefly in Annapolis, 
Lunenburg and Queens counties, Nova Scotia; recon- 
structing the manufacturing equipment, including the 
building of a first class modern band mill, which is 
located at Springfield in Annapolis county; the laying 
out and development of plans for logging operations, 
which has led to the construction of about thirty 
miles of first class standard gage railroad, thoroughly 
equipped for the purpose; and the development of 
trade connections. Within less than three years Mr. 
Teufel has accomplished his work. 

The output of the business has been brought up to 
more than 60,000,000 feet annually, which is readily 
moved and, in fact, sold in advance, and all its opera- 
tions are established on an orderly and _ profitable 
basis. The company is especially well situated for 
international trade. It ships to the United States, 
South America, Cuba or transatlantic, as markets may 
indicate. 

The latest development of the company is its pur- 
chase of the business of Henry Cape, a well known 
wholesaler of New York City, which will be made 
the New York and chief American agency of the 
company. Of this Mr. Teufel will assume direct 
charge, while still retaining general oversight of 
affairs in Nova Scotia. His many friends in the lum- 
ber trade, especially those in Chicago, will be glad 
that he is again within easy reach and where, occasion- 
ally, he can be seen and hailed. He was in Chicago 
during the early part of the current week and was 
then planning to find some place of recreation where 
he would not have to talk trees, even if there were 
some to be seen, and where business could give piace 
to golf and other outdoor sports. 

Shipments are now being made from the Davison 
mills at the rate of over 5,000,000 feet a month, and 
so well organized and established is the business that 
Mr. Teufel feels, for the first time, that he can re- 
linquish his immediate control, while Mr. H&stings 
and the other officers feel that he has well earned a 
vacation prior to taking up his duties again at the 
New York headquarters, 
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DIFFICULTIES IN VENEER MANUFACTURE. 


During the course of an interesting talk on lumber 
and veneer matters C. L. Goodwin, vice president of 
the Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company, Indianapolis, 
gave some valuable information in regard to the 
affairs of both industries. Only within the last year 
he said he had been interested in the manufacture and 
sale of veneers and frankly confessed he had much 
to learn in regard to this business. The company 
makes a specialty of quarter sawed white oak veneer 
and lately has experienced some difficulty in securing 
logs of the size and quality desired. The greatest 
drawback to the industry comes from the tendency to 
increase production beyond the requirements of con- 
sumers, thus tending to reduce prices, some manu- 
facturers endeavoring to make up for the reduction 
by turning out an inferior quality of goods. The 
manufacture of quarter sawed veneers to the ordinary 
lumberman doubtless would ke regarded as a very 
complicated and difficult line of work, it being neces- 
sary to quarter saw the logs before an attempt is 
made to cut the veneers. 

Mr. Goodwin is interested in the Blue Jay Lumber 
Company, Blue Jay, W. Va., which post office name 
recently has superseded Dugout, the one formerly em- 
ployed. Relative to the lumber business, Mr. Goodwin 
said that demand from all sources was good, mill stocks 
light and car supply everything considered fairly 
satisfactory. 








. 
The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


By JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH. 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature; 
printed from new type on a fine quality of 
antique paper, bound in half leather levant 
grain with gold lettering on back and gold 
top. In all there will be four volumes. Vol- 
ume 1 now in second edition. Price per 


vol., $5.00 


The Telecode 


A wonderful economizer of telegraph bills; 
3,000 in daily use. A directory of sub- 
scribers free with each copy—renewed fre- 
quently. Price, postpaid, $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 
By MET. L. SALEY. 


Treats of lumber sheds, appliances for storing 
and handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, 
and a thousand other things gathered from 
observation. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


The Lumberman’s pocket mathematician, by 
which lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs are reduced to board measure, Price 
bound in morocco, lap and pocket, postpaid, 
$3; in cloth, $2.00 


Scribner’s Lumber 
and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of 
circular saws, care of saws, land measure, 
wages, rent, board, interest, etc. 1,000,000 
copies sold. Price, 25C 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Now in new fourth edition. Shows at a 
glance cost of number of feet of lumber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from 
$6 to $75 per M. One section especially valua- 
ble to retail lumbermen and contractors is 
that devoted to estimating the average cost 
of all kinds of labor, such as masons, car- 
penters and painters. Size closed 4x84”. 
Price bound in leather, postpaid, $3.50. In 


cloth, $3.00 
The Coalier’s Actuary 


Saves 99 percent of figuring and does it ac- 
curately. Prices any quantity from 5 Ibs. to 
1,000 tons from 25¢ to $15. Price, post- 


paid, $2.50 


- The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Finds the cost and selling price of moulding, 
furniture and everything manufactured from 
lumber or other material ~ ay lineal or 


square measurement will appl Eighty-two 
pages, 3%x6”. Substantial iy ” bound with 
flexible cover. Price, postpai $3.00 


The Climax Tally Book 


Especially arranged for tallying hardwood 
lumber. Bound in sheep with stiff covers and 
round corners. Straps for holding securely 
riveted on; 110 pages. Size of book closed 
4%4x81%4”. Special prices in quantity. Single 
copy, postpaid, 75C 


For sample pages and full particulars address 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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for you? There's no doubt but 
what it pays to make strong 
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assertions about the stock you 
_ sell, but first you must see to it 
that your stock will bear you 
out. It won't pay to take any 


chances. 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


is one of the brands that are safe 
because it is perfectly milled, 
correctly graded and has a repu- 
tation to uphold. Better inves- 
tigate a little closer. 


TELECODE. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Kiln Dried, Rough or weal 


N.C. PINE 


Daily Capacity 175,000 Feet. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 














N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO. SHIPMENTS. 


OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to carry a 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bldg.. BOSTON. 








- NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Considerable trouble and 
inconvenience are still caused lumber dealers by the 
shortage of cars. One of the leading railroad officials 
with headquarters in Boston said this week that in his 
mind the situation was clearing and that within a few 
weeks there would be plenty of cars in this section of 
the country. Reports received from shippers in the 
south and southwest, however, promise no relief right 
away. 

George K. Smith, who for some time has been in the 
employ of Blacker & Shepard, has severed his connec- 
tion with this firm and has become associated with the 
New York office of the Blanchard Lumber Company. 
Mr. Smith will cover New York city and the trade up 
the Hudson. The Blanchard Lumber Company has 
opened its store at Portage Mills, Me. Mr. Blanchard 
says that business has begun there in a very satisfac- 
tory way. 

William E. Litchfield, who for two or three weeks 
has been visiting his mill at North Vernon, Ind., re- 
turned home last week, accompanied on his return trip 
by his brother, George A. Litchfield, who will visit in 
this vicinity the next two or three weeks. 

A meeting of the Boston Lumber Trade Club was 
held at the Exchange Club last week. It is stated that 
no business of importance was taken up at this meet- 
ing. 

G. E. Moody has sold his interest in the B. L. Per- 
kins Lumber Company, at Fayston, Vt., to B. L. Per- 
kins, who will conduct the business in the future. 

The partnership in the C. 8. Hall Lumber Company, 
of Epsom, N. H., has been dissolved. B. R. White and 
B. M. Towle have retired from the firm. The business 
will be conducted in the future by C. 8. Hall. 

At a recent meeting of the Stair Builders’ Union 
held in this city it was reported that all members of 
the union were well employed. The Wood Workers’ 
Union has just held a meeting in Boston and reports 
all members employed. 

The Mount Cardigan Lumber Company has filed its 
annual report with the Massachusetts commissioners of 
corporation. The capital stock of this company is 
$100,000. . 

Colby & Gray, of Whitefield, N. H., are erecting a 
large addition to their main mill. The new building 
will be used for their flooring department. T'wo new 
hardwood machines will be put in. When improve- 
ments are completed the mill will have a first class 
equipment for the manufacture of hardwood flooring. 

The building contracts awarded in New England 


J the last week amounted to $1,792,000, against $2,644,000 


during the same week in 1905. Since the first of Janu- 
ary the contracts have amounted to $91,704,000, as com- 
pared with $84,637,000 during the same period in 1905, 
showing a gain for this year of over $7,000,000. 

The saw mill of J. B. LeBaron, Middleboro, Mass., 
has been visited by fire, causing a loss of about $3,000. 

Fletcher D. Proctor, recently elected governor of Ver- 
mont, has appointed the Hon. Elvin M. Bartlett as a 
member of his staff. Mr. Bartlett has been engaged 
in the lumber business for several years and has repre- 
sented his home town, Brighton, in the legislature and 
also served in the Vermont senate. ; 

A report from Cavendish, Vt., states that the Kidder 
saw mill was totally destroyed by fire early in the 
month; partially covered by insurance. 

Evans & Bugbee are removing the machinery from 
their mill at Dunville to their new mill at Benning- 
ton, Vt. They are rebuilding on the site of the mill 
recently burned. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company recently has fur- 
nished lumber dry kiln apparatus to the Parker & 
Young Company, Lisbon, N. H.; S. Karpen & Bros., 
Chieago, Ill.; the Singer Piano Company, Steger, IIl., 
and the Pittsburg & Southern Veneering Company, of 
Virginia. 

THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Baneor, ME., Oct. 13.—The first heavy rain in many 
weeks fell in Bangor and all through Maine Tuesday 
night, amounting at times to a cloudburst, and this, with 
showers Wednesday and a steady rain of several hourg 
Thursday, has broken the long drouth, putting an end 
to danger of forest fires this year and raising the pitch 
of most water courses from two to five feet. At Penob- 
scot boom, fifteen miles above Bangor, the rise was five 
feet, and the boom management was taken by surprise, 
such a sudden freshet being quite unexpected. A boom 
containing 2,000,000 feet of logs was carried away, and 
the logs ran down to Milford, where they formed a jam 
against the coffer above the Bodwell Water Power Com- 
pany’s great power dam now in process of construction 
across the Penobscot between Old Town and Milford. 
There all but a few sticks were recovered by the rafters. 
The water is falling now, all the gates up river having 
been shut, and the increased pitch, not being needed 
now that driving is over, will be held for next year’s 
operations. 

Such is the demand for labor in railroad work, pulp 
and paper mills, potato digging in Aroostook county 
and general construction work in Bangar that the log- 
ging operators are having a hard time to get crews 
for the woods. The employment offices of Boston, Provi- 
dence and New York have been called upon, and even 
these can do no better than to send newly landed immi- 
grants who know little or nothing of woods work. At 
present the crews are being filled with Poles, Finns and 
other foreigners, but later on when the saw mills shut 




















: down for the winter several hundred Bangor men who 


are the best loggers in the business will become avail- 
able. Wages are $28 to $35 a month for swampers, 
choppers and teamsters. 

Fire at Island Falls Friday morning destroyed three 
dwelling houses and two stables with most of their con- 
tents. One of the houses was owned and occupied by 
Carl E. Milliken, a prominent lumber manufacturer. 
The loss is $20,000, with partial insurance, amount not 
stated. 

The Italian bark Jeanne cleared at Bangor Friday 
for Palermo, with fruit box shooks shipped by the 
T. J. Stewart Company. The vessel was delayed here 
three weeks. on account of lack of cars to transport the 
shooks from the up-state mills to Bangor. 

The new four masted schooner Pendleton Sisters has 
arrived here from Belfast to load lumber for New York. 
It will take out about 1,000,000 feet of spruce at $3.50 
a thousand. 

Spruce is in good demand for the larger sizes, and 
the market holds steady at previous quotations. The 
Penobscot mills are all doing a good business and will 
run about five weeks longer. 

The Great Northern Paper Company is preparing to 
erect at Stockton, the terminus on Penobscot bay of 
the Seaport division of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, 
a warehouse with capacity for the storage of 1,500 tons 
of paper. Heretofore the entire product of the Great 
Northern’s big mill at Millinocket, about 275 tons a 
day, has been shipped by rail, but it is now proposed 
to send the product of this mill, as well as that of the 
new mill now in process of construction at East Mil- 
linocket, to Stockton by rail and thence to New York and 
other markets by water. 





LOGGING NOTES. 


Prrrernrr 
IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


CALUMET, MicH., Oct. 16.—Logging operations are 
being started all over the upper peninsula and within 
a short time a great number of camps will be operat- 


ing in the pineries. The Baraga Lumber Company, of. 


Baraga, will start two camps in a couple of weeks. 
A number of jobbers will also be employed in getting 
out timber. 

James Pryor, of Houghton, has secured the services 
of the Pennock brothers, of L’Anse, recognized as 
afnong the best camp builders in this section of the 
state, and a camp is being erected on the Sturgeon 
river. 

John A, Brawley, of Gould City, will run two camps 
during the winter in Newton township, Schoolcraft 
county, and employ fifty men. Cedar and spruce logs 
will be put in. 

W. L. Van Atta, for several years operating in the 
woods near Hunt Spur, has located at Blackduck, 
Minn., where he has taken a contract to get out pine 
for George F. Ross. 

Contractor John LaLonde, of Grand Marais, has 
completed his job for the Eddy Land Company, hav- 
ing taken out 2,100,000 feet of pine. On this con- 
tract Mr. LaLonde made a record, as he delivered this 
cut on the railroad in four months with an average 
crew of seventy-five men and four teams: Some of 
the logs were wheeled half a mile. 

Wages in the woods are unusually high this season, 
the Nester Estate, of Baraga, and other large opera- 
tors contracting to pay the men $35 a month and 
board with a bonus of $5 additional a month if they 
remain throughout the winter. 

The Diamond Lumber Company, of Green Bay, Wis., 
is establishing logging camps in the territory 
traversed by the new extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway in Ontonagon county. The 
company owns a large tract of mixed timber south- 
west from Ontonagon. 

Several smal! contractors who operate logging camps 
in the south range district of Houghton county, 
reached by the Copper Range railway, have started 
work. Many grades of logs and timber are gotten 
out in that section and a great many camps are 
operated for the purpose of cutting cordwood. Near 
Winona and Elm river considerable white pine is 
obtained. 

The South Side Lumber Company, of Traverse City, 
will operate extensively upon the lands it purchased 
recently in Schoolcraft county. Sufficient stumpage 
has been acquired in that section to supply the mill 
for several years. ‘ : 

The North Michigan Lumber Company is lumber- 
ing in Marquette county this season. It has a large 
and modern mill in that section which will be stocked 
and operated to its full capacity next summer. 

Lumber companies operating on the Menominee 
river are starting their camps and will cut upward 
of 150,000,000 feet of logs this season. The Sawyer- 
Goodman Company will be the largest operator in that 
region. It has summer camps in operation through 
the season, shipping large quantities of logs to its 
mill. Several jobbers are employed in getting out 
timber for the concern and the company is doing a 
large amount of logging itself. The Hamilton & Mer- 
ryman Company has eight camps of its own in full 
operations at Pentago, Stambaugh and Quinnesec. 1n 
addition two jobbers are cutting logs for the company. 
The N. Ludington Company will operate only one 
camp itself this season, but six jobbers will be en- 
gaged in cutting logs for its mill. , 

The Girard Lumber Company operates extensively 
in the neighborhood of Dunbar, hauling its cut to the 
mill at Dunbar over its own railroad. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


OPPS SLI IAPSO 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 16.—Generally speaking 
trade conditions are improved and there is mani- 
fested a disposition for a continuation of the strength- 
ening. This is particularly so with the largest dealers 
with connections throughout the south and in many 
instances throughout the country at large. So far 
the improvement is hardly appreciable to the smaller 
dealers, but its influence is sure to be felt soon, since 
the larger dealers are the first to feel the pulse of 
the business world. Seemingly in ignorance of an 
improved market in all lines, even in worked lumber, 
some complaints are voiced, but the outlook can be 
authoritatively reported as being promising. The 
approaching settlement of the Real Estate Trust 
Company affairs will havé a tendency to loosen 
the purse strings for builders, which were tightened 
upon its failure, although it is admitted all around 
that building operations will be somewhat curtailed 
this fall owing to the severe lesson experienced by 
the trust companies in making loans without the best 
negotiable collateral. Longleaf and shortleaf pine 
seem in much better demand for flooring. The de- 
mand for worked lumber is expected to increase soon, 
but until the stocks at present in the yards are still 
further reduced or the output is reduced the prices 
will be somewhat unsteady. The shortage of cars is 
still complained of and probably will be the most 
vexatious problem to lumbermen throughout the fall 
and winter. An advance in white pine went into 
effect Monday, but only on the poorer grades. The 
new price list has not yet reached the city and its 
arrival is eagerly awaited. The advance is attributed 
to the inability of wholesalers to replenish stocks and 
no money is to be made at the present prices. 

Horace G. Hazard, of the firm of Horace G. Hazard 
& Co., returned last week from a two months’ tour 
‘f Europe greatly benefited physically from his travels 
and full of life and spirit. Mr. Hazard says he has 
uot yet gotten closely in touch with trade conditions, 
hut that so far he finds there is little life in the local 
situation, but that the demand is steady and that 
when the yards use up their accumulated stocks, 
prices will be a little better. As soon as shipments 
are disposed of and stocks reduced he looks for im- 
proved conditions all around. 

A week’s end yachting outing as the guest of 
Charles P. Maule was enjoyed last week at Toms River, 
N.J., by Mr. Maule, Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller, 
Robinson & Co.; Joseph P. Dunwoody, of Joseph P. 
Dunwoody & Co.; F. A. Dudley, of the Atlantic Coast 
umber Corporation, and Frank M. Gillingham, of the 
Vrank C, Gillingham & Son Company. The party left 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange at noon Fri- 
day and proceeded to Toms River in an automobile. At 
this famous Jersey fishing and yachting resort they 
varded Mr. Maule’s yacht the Jane and cruised and 
ished until Sunday evening, when they returned to 
the eity. 

C. M. Betts & Co. report that there is a better feel- 
ig in the trade so far as they can ascertain and that 
peaking for themselves their business for each month 
f the present year, with the exception of June, has 
own @ marked increase over that of last year. 

Among the visitors to the trade during the week 
ere: Jacob Eisenberger, superintendent and secre- 
iry of the Evergreen Lumber Company, Evergreen, 
.. C.; W. G. Underwood, of the Albermarle Lumber 

‘ompany, Hertford, N. C.; John B. Emery, Williams- 
rt, Pa.; James B. Allen, of the Jackson Lumber 
pany, Lockhart, Ala.; W. W. Reilley, of W. W. 
Veilley & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., the last named handling 
‘he output of the Bowman Lumber Company, St. Albans, 
\V. Va., and who combined on his visit business and 
pleasure; J. H, Garing, of the Weston-Garing Com- 
any, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. D. Neil, of Gilfillan, Neil & 

., May, Va.; C. Frank Williamson, Media, Pa., and 
‘sear H. Babeock, Babeock Lumber Company, Pittsburg. 
Charles F. Felin, senior member of Charles F. Felin 

Co., has gone to his home at Pasadena, Cal., to re- 
iin until next June. William L. Ludascher, who is 
ondueting the business from the Philadelphia offices, 
ys: ‘The fall trade is starting out well. We have 
een very busy this month and there is plenty of new 
usiness in sight. The market is stiffening up a little 
igain. Longleaf and shortleaf pine seem in much 
etter demand. Our latest reports from the mills in 
he south show some crackerjack orders at advanced 
riees,?? 

Mr. Ludascher says that the beginning of work 
on the construction of the company’s new dock, which 
is to be built entirely of cement and which will be, 
perhaps, the most costly and permanent wharf along 
the Delaware river front and the largest dock for 
lumber exclusively in the country, depends only on 
the issuing of the necessary permit by the board of 
port wardens, which permit is expected to be issued 
in a few days. All the plans are ready and all that 
remains to be done to start the improvement is to 
get the bids in and award the contracts. If the work 
can be started within the next few weeks the founda- 
tions ean be laid before the winter sets in and stops 
the work. There are thirty-five acres at the foot of 
Westmoreland street which the company owns and 
this is to be used for an immense lumber yard. Mr. 
Ludascher says that the firm is having the best year 
in its history. 

Frank T. Rumbarger has returned from an extended 
trip through western North Carolina, eastern Tennes- 
See and southwestérn Virginia. The Rumbarger Lum- 
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ber Company reports that the hardwood market is 
excellent, with the exception of birch and maple, the 
demand for which is a little less active than hereto- 
fore. 

About a dozen of the lumbermen of this city are 
expected to attend the convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 25. Among those who will go will be C. E. 
Lloyd, jr., of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Com- 
pany, and John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lum- 
ber Company. 

B. C. Currie, jr., manager of R. M. Smith & Co., left 
early this week for a trip to the mills in the south. 

Congressman Elias Deemer, a prominent Lycoming 
county lumberman, was a visitor to this city last 
week. He is a candidate on the regular republican 
ticket for reélection and while here sought to ascer- 
tain the political pulse of Philadelphia. He was as- 
sured by his friends in the trade that he should be 
confident of reélection. 

Wistar, Underhill & Co. report everything strong 
and satisfactory outside of yellow pine flooring. Hard- 
woods are especially satisfactory. The demand is 
strong for good chestnut and for basswood. Thomas 
M. Dixon, of the firm, has returned from a trip through 
North Carolina and West Virginia and reports having 
made several good purchases in hardwoods. H. E. 
Bates, also of the firm, is on a trip throughout the 
northwest and will return after a month of traveling 
the latter part of this month. 

Pending the rebuilding of that portion of its plant 
gutted recently by fire the Henry H. Sheip Manufac- 
turing Company has leased another mill in the vicin- 
ity of its plant at Columbia avenue and Randolph 
street and the business is being carried on as hereto- 
fore. Since the fire was confined to the annex there 
was only an inappreciable cessation of work and this 
only in the making of fancy wood boxes. The com- 
pany will build a factory building at 1712-14-16 
North Randolph street, to cost about $75,000. 

The following concerns were granted articles of in- 
corporation during the week: East Penn Lumber Com- 
pany, Analomink, Monroe county, capital $20,000; 
Cross Lumber Company, Susquehanna Depot, capital 
$5,000, and the N. L. Hoover Company, Camden, N. J., 
capital $200,000. The object of the last named cor- 
poration, as set out in the papers filed, is to buy tim- 
ber land. The incorporators are N. L. Hoover, Hiram 
Gass, W. J. Slavin, 8. W. Fox, John Hornberger and 
W. M. Stouck. 

Henry Whelton, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
is on a trip to Florida and Alabama buying flooring, 
yellow pine and other southern products. Mr. Bruner 
says the market seems to be in better condition than 
formerly. 

C. Horn & Co.’s woodworking factory was damaged 
to the extent of $3,000 by a fire which broke out in 
the establishment last week. 

At a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Insurance Com- 
pany last week announcement was made of the death 
of Aaron Fries, one of the directors, and a suitable 
memorial was adopted. 

It became known in the local trade last week that 


Richard Torpin & Co. will dissolve partnership about |. 


the first of the year, when Mr. Lilly, who has long 
been associated with Mr. Torpin and who was credited 
in the trade with being the active man in the con- 
cern, will establish a retail yard of his own at Twen- 
ty-first and Hamilton streets. Torpin & Co. have 
yards at Seventeenth and Callowhill streets. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Oct. 16.—In nearly every lumber 
dealer’s office is heard this week the chronic complaint 
of car shortage. Perhaps this is not entirely a bad sign. 
It certainly has had the effect of stiffening up prices 
where there have been signs of weakening during the 
summer, but on the whole the opinion seems to be strong 
that more cars than are available would mean better 
business, for there are more orders on hand awaiting 
ears for loading than possibly can be filled at present. 
One of the Pittsburg companies stated this week that it 
was forty cars behind on orders and was getting less 
than 50 percent of the cars needed for current trade. 
Others are in like position. In some cases the conditions 
are so bad that it has become almost impossible’to accept 
new business with any guaranty of reasonable delivery. 

With this condition existing it is not hard to measure 
up the market from a price standpoint. There is a 
general steadying of all lines and in yellow pine an 
advance from the North Carolina fields, with expecta- 
tions that prices will go higher as the season matures. 
It was learned that a good many of the farmers who 
own and operate small portable mills in the southern 
states were cutting and piling on end yellow pine boards 
and refusing to sell at present prices. Millions of feet 
are said to be standing, pending a better market. White 
pine has gone up and in special sizes there has been a 
marked advance while in others the demand has been so 
great as to remove them from the market for the present. 

Hemlock has held its last advance in boards of 50 
cents with a comfortable firmness, indicating the strength 
behind this movement. The wisdom of the Pittsburg 
association in making this advance has never been ques- 
tioned and it is now predicted that the prices on timbers 
in the same line will go up in a sympathetic movement 
for better conditions. The higher rate has shown its 
influence in sptuce which has taken a turn for the better 
and is filling hemlock’s place in some sections. The 
general spruce trade has improved with the more general 
resumption of the glass factories calling for box beards 
and even in building operations throughout the territory 
outside of Pittsburg proper. 

Hardwoods have remained stationary. The leading 


















It’s Rasy 
Hnough 
To Solve This 
Limber Problem 


if you will but take the time to 
look around. Find a manufacturer 
who has the facilities, capacity and 
the right kind of timber. If un- 
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We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 
and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 
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in L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle Se. Portland, Me, 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N, Y. 
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Cable Address 
*““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode 
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Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


-BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 

















SPECIAL inducement in price to move 
quick following N. C. Pine Flooring : 


2 Cars No. 2 13-16 x 3 & 2% in. Face. 
5 Cars No. 3 13-16 x 3, 344 & gin. Face. 
5 Cars No, 4 a os 

5 Cars 1x 6 & 8 in. Roofers. 


Ellington & Guy, “°3x°"” 








“Knocked Down” Skylights 
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Metal frames constructed so they can be knocked down 


for sate and ical shi t. yet can be easily set up by 
any person without the aid of special tools, solder or putty. 


FOR "MORE LIGHT” ON THE SUBJECT ASK. 


Galesburg Cornice Works, 


GALESBURG, ILL. 

















HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN ¥-").83°,0. foe sacle page 


of thé “Climax Tally Book." American Lumberman, 











TIMBERS 


In Yellow Pine, Oak and Fir. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Absolutely The Best 


way to buy lumber is direct from the 
manufacturer — so say many of the 
dealers whom we have been supplying 
for years with 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


If you are not familiar with the advan- 
tages to be secured by this method, we’re 
here to show you and would suggest you 
tell us about your requirements at once. 


Camp & Hinton Co. 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 














G. J, Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 











[our MOTTO: ‘“*PROMPT SHIPMENTS » ) 
WHEN YOU WANT 


YELLOW PINE 


FINISH, FLOORING,’ CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orderd with 


GEO. E. WOOD LUMBER CO. 


American Trust Bldg., 
Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO. 


Mills at 


i. Seen Florida. 
YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


W. Y. Correspondents 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine St. 








Savannah, Ga. 








Cypress Lumber Co. 


WANTS TO BUY, AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED WHITE AND RED OAK, 
YELLOW POPLAR, WALNUT, ETC. 








{_Sestana Dalton Av:. CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 








MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE Mes s,55% Sitont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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hardwood men say that the situation promises to become 
acute unless a better car service is secured before long. 
In the next breath they say there is no prospect of 
better car service for several months. The demand for 
the common grades of oak, chestnut and poplar has 
become abnormal in the last few days. They have shown 
remarkable strength in the east where the call is the 
most extensive, though the western section of the Pitts- 
burg territory has not been slow in following this 
symptom. Lath and shingles are in good demand with- 
out affecting prices materially. In the Pittsburg trade 
yards are generally showing a disposition to buy in 
small quantities, but with frequency. There is a steady 
call for stock but it is apparent that the retailers are 
intending to carry practically no stock through the winter 
and await the outcome of the labor disturbances in the 
spring before taking any considerable stock over from 
the mills. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company has experienced a 
marked increase in yellow pine timber trade. Last week 
was unusually active and included the booking of an 
order for 2,000,000 feet of timber for export, with 
shipments from the company’s mills in West Virginia 
to Norfolk docks. The difficulty in securing cars has 
placed the mills far behind in their orders and with 
other contracts on hand the company is working over- 
time to rush shipments and in tracing cars en route. 
The officials of the company are having frequent con- 
ferences with railroad officials but the latter offer little 
encouragement for the next few months for improving 
the situation. The southwestern yellow pine demand has 
been the only trade that has been holding back to any 
extent. 

Curll & Lytle report a high pressure on low grade 
hardwood stocks, and particularly in oak and chestnut. 
Poplar is steady with practically no change. The West 
Virginia railroads are holding tightly to cars on their 
lines, and southern roads are withdrawing theirs to the 
southern points for crop movement so that the conditions 
are discouraging at present for large shipments. 

The Linehan Lumber Company sees in the present 
trade conditions a steady market for the next few 
months at least. It has been found in Kentucky that 
the greatest’ difficulty has been more of a car congestion 
than a ear shortage. Railroad officials report a shortage 
of motive power and inability to handle the cars they 
have. At nearly every junction point on the lines 
involved in the Kentucky fields there are hundreds of 
loaded cars awaiting motive power to be continued on 
their way. Joseph Linehan, who is spending most of 
his time in combating this difficulty, had time to run 
into Pittsburg for a short time this week, though he 
was expecting to hurry back again before the week was 
over. 

The Empire Lumber Company is looking for a higher 
price in the white pine list this fall and winter. Presi- 
dent R. D. Baker says that the current trade is not 
unusually large but it is impossible for the railroads to 
get out shipments fast enough to meet the ordinary run 
of trade. This has caused a slight tendency to higher 
prices, which is slow and conservative and will likely 
last. Many, he finds, look for further increases in prices 
during the winter months because, with the gradual 
falling off of available supply, there is sure to be at 
least a firm maintenance of the present consumption and 
nothing to meet it with beyond the limited capacity of 
the trade at this time. He regards yellow pine markets 
as much improved and looks for a healthful conduct of 
lumber trade all winter. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company is busy with 
shipments from the mills at New Orleans. The yellow 
pine improvement in the south has caused a better feel- 
ing among the millmen and there is every reason to 
believe that this will continue for some months. The 
local conditions remain about the same. White pine 
has been steady and in good demand. The trouble has 
been to get stock. Few complaints are heard as to prices 
and they are being well maintained. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report a heavy demand for 
hemlock with prices well maintained and inquiries for 
stock that indicate a good run of business all season. 
Fred R. Babcock, of this concern, has been nursing a 
lame back and badly bruised arm and other body bruises 
that he sustained during an accident recently. He was 
out driving in a buggy when a street car collided with 
his rig. Mr. Babcock was thrown out and fell with 
considerable force. For a time it was feared that the 
results of the accident would be more serious. Fortu- 
nately, however, the nature of the injuries promise to 
turn out lighter than at first expected. Mr. Babcock 
was able to be about his office this week but could do 
little work. 


FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS PAINTS. 

The George W. Pitkin Company, Fulton and Car- 
penter streets, Chicago, has just issued its newest list 
of paints, which it calls price catalog No. 55. The 
booklet is a very complete illustrated exposition of 
the company’s products. It is indexed for the con- 
venience of the dealer and contains the company’s full 
line of paints, enamels, dressings, oils ete. 

The company was established in 1868 and since that 
time has been continuously engaged in the manufac- 
ture of high class coloring materials. In its thirty- 
eight years of business life it has acquired a very 
enviable reputation and its products are recognized as 
standard in all parts of the country. Last April the 
Pitkin plant was entirely destroyed by fire, but the 
company at once rebuilt and on a larger scale and with 
more modern equipment, so that now it is better able 
to take eare of its trade than ever before. 

Catalog No. 55, as well as any other particulars de- 
sired, will be furnished by the company to any dealer 
contemplating the handling of a complete line of 








paints, 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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NEW YorK, Oct. 17.—It is a most difficult matter to 
properly portray the lumber situation in this mar- 
ket, and a careful inquiry shows a decided difference 
ot opinion. All northern pine stocks are in heavy 
demand and bring good prices; hardwoods are steady, 
but the demand could be better, while southern pine 
stocks are more or less ‘‘spotty’’ so far as demand and 
prices are concerned. A substantial amount of busi- 
ness is being placed and most dealers say that busi- 
ness is as good as it usually is at this period of the 
year. Building is coming along at a fair rate, but it 
is seen that the recovery from the recent high money 
market is not yet complete. Some good contracts 
are under way and the prospects for trade during 
the winter are getting more encouraging every day. 

As noted in this column a short time ago, negotia- 
tions have been under way between a committee of 
southern pine shippers and the building department 
of the city of New York regarding the use of short- 
leat pine in certain construction work. The follow- 
ing temporary ruling has just been made effective by 
the building department, although it is understood by 
soire that further changes may be made later on: 

In all buildings with stores on the first floor without 
supporting stud partitions, 3x12-inch yellow pine or spruce 
beams over store floor are hereby required for all spans 
exceeding 24 feet, and 4x8-inch beams on upper stories may 
be used, 16 inches: on centers if span does not exceed 2U 
feet and 12 inches on centers for all spans exceeding 20 feet. 
For smaller spans 3x10-inch beams may be used over store 
floor if of proper strength. No other but yellow pine south 
of North Carolina to be used. All stud partitions support- 
ing floor beams must be set on each floor as soon as the 
tiers are laid. 

W. A. Ruddick, 1 Madison avenue, who looks after 
the eastern business of the North Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, White River Lumber Company, Lake 
Nebagamon Lumber Company and Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, has just returned from a_ trip 
among the companies’ mills in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. He says that in some grades of lumber, espe- 
cially common and box material, there is an acute 
searcity, and it is difficult to get a good assortment 
of stocks. He also notes a seareity of labor at manu- 
facturing points, which is very annoying just when 
the logging season is about to start. Mr. Ruddick 
finds a good demand in the east for northern pine 
stocks, and has a very large number of inquiries 
from box manufacturers, prices running from 50 
cents to $1 above list in an effort to obtain quick 
shipments. He says there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to cause any pessimism, except the difficulty in 
getting stocks. 

La Bau & Baker, Jersey City, who look after the 
cypress trade in this district of the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company, Harvey, La., find the situation very 
firm and steady with a large number of orders in 
sight. Mr. La Bau states that while business is not 
as brisk as it was several months ago it is better 
than usual for this period of the year with some very 
substantial inquiries out for early shipments. 

T. C. Luther, of Mechanicsville, N. Y., was in the 
city on Thursday on his way to Philadelphia and 
Atlantie City, where he has gone to arrange for a con- 
tract for trolley poles. Mr, Luther is a large operator 
in the telegraph pole business. 

The Holeomb & Caskey Lumber Company, 12 Broad 
way, is booking some good business and G, W. 
Henderson, secretary, states that the outlook for 
trade is as good as it has been at any time for two 
months. He says in some lines the market is a little 
off, but the situation generally is not bad as com 
pared with this season of former years. 

Harry 8. Dewey, of Dixon & Dewey, Flatiron build 
ing, does not find business as brisk as he did a short 
time ago and believes the money market has con 
siderable to do with existing conditions, expressing 
the opinion that no material change can be expected 
much before the first of the year. Hardwoods are in 
fair demand and North Carolina pine orders are some 
what backward. Mr. Dewey states that he has every 
reason to believe that business will be good after th 
holiday season, although at the present time he has 
booked numerous orders for hardwood flooring on 
contracts for houses that are just about being closed 
up. Dixon & Dewey have two large vessels of Oregon 
fir on the way, via the Horn, and are handling con 
siderable business in this line, having within the last 
two weeks disposed of over 1,000,000 feet of the ma 
terial enroute. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company. 
Flatiron building, reports a very strong white pine 
demand, saying that there is a decided tendency to 
advance prices, and that in several sizes it is most 
difficult to get stock. The southern pine trade is not 
so prominent at the present time, although the com 
pany’s large mill at Charleston, 8S. C., is disposing ot 
its output satisfactorily. A new tugboat was launched 
recently and will be used in the logging operations 
It will enable the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, 
whose output is sold by the Northern Lumber Com 
pany, to handle its logs on a better basis. 

The Tyler Lumber Company has moved its offices 
from 11 Broadway to 111 Broadway, where it is ver) 
well equipped for office space. One of the officers 
stated today: 


We find conditions in the lumber business are assuming 
ihe same proportions that they did in the spring; in fac! 
yard dealers are beginning to send out inquiries everywhere 
so much so that we believe there is no question but that 
there will be a repetition of prices and demand as they 
existed several months ago, when lumber was so difficult 
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obtain. We have booked some big orders and visits 

nong the trade in this and the neighboring markets indi- 

ie that there is no difficulty in disposing of good lumber 
you have it. 

The Associated Lumber Company, with headquarters 

Boston, Mass., has opened an office in room 313, 
Broadway. 
Kk, A. Bush, of Bush, Fassett & Krusen, 1123 Broad- 
way, reports a satisfactory volume of business for the 
rly part of this month. He states that white pine 
very freely called for and that prices are unusually 
ong. Mr. Bush finds more activity in the market 
general than a short time ago, although he is 
nk enough to say that the demand is not as strong 
it was in the spring, but believes the outlook is 
ry cneouraging. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
adway and Twenty-fifth street, notes a fairly good 

demand for eypress. He states that trade is not as 

good as it was a short time ago, but notwithstanding 
this prices hold up very well and there are no indi- 
cations of any falling off whatever. The company 
his kooked some large business from usual sources 
aul considers trade fairly good for this season of the 


aA 8 hm 


yeur, but, in Mr. Turner’s opinion, it will not be long 
hetore there will be a uecided strengthening. 

8S. Cohn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va., was in the city on Monday 


on his way west, where he will go to take a few 
wecks’ rest from his arduous business cares. While 
in New York Mr. Cohn spent some time at the offices 
ot Swain, Aleock & Swain, 39 Cortlandt street, who 
handle the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company’s 
output of North Carolina pine in this market. Mr. 
Colin finds a better southern pine demand than last 
nouth, particularly outside of New York, where he 
says the demand is picking up splendidly. Orders 
do not come in easily, but a little hustling brings sub- 
stantial business, indicating that retailers are in het- 
ter buying spirit than formerly, prices keing on a 
fairly good basis, although on low grade stock there 
still appears to be some shading from the list. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NokTtTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 16.—If receipts by 
vesse| at the Tonawandas continue as briskly as since 
October 1 the total for last season will not be equal to 
that of this year at the end of October. Between 
35,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet of stock has arrived so 
far this month, and the prospects are bright for the 
total for the month going considerably over 70,000,000 
feet, which would surpass any previous month of the 
season. Custom inspectors paid an official visit to the 
Nori Tonawanda office today and expressed the belief 
that the receipts during the balance of the season will 
sho an inerease, as there is plenty of stock to bring 
forward and every boat that it is possible to secure is 
being pressed into the trade. The receipts during the 
week ended today totaled a trifle over 16,000,000 feet, 
as follows: 


Bo\r AND CONSIGNEES Feet. 
Steamer Veutonia, Northern Lumber Company...... 679,227 
Steanicr King, Northern Lumber Company......... 540,000 
Steamer Oscoda, McBurney Lumber Company...... 615,000 
Schooner Mingo, Smith, Fassett & Co............. 600,000 
Schocner Mingo, Silverthorne & Co...........e.0. 700,000 
Steanier Kingo, H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Com- 

SOY 55. d ed debe aee ee cahd thats eek eetbeus 167,359 
Schooner Dayton, McLean Bros........scccsccccce 552,406 
Steamer Cormorant, Northern Lumber Company... .925,000 
Steamer Green, Bobinseh BLOG. «oo. osc ccecceseje ve 711,218 
Schooner Genoa, Robinson Bros...........secseee. 966,101 
Schooner Our Sou, Robinson Bros................ 950,000 
Stea r Stafford, White, Gratwick & Mitchell..... 638,720 
Schooner Moore, Eastern Lumber Company........ 900,000 
Stearser Donaldson, White, Gratwick & Mitchell... .243,007 
Schooner McWilliams, White, Frost & White....... 872,000 
Schooner Eleanor, A. Weston & Son..........ee0. 650,000 
Steamer Weston, A. Weston & Son............... 550,000 
Steamer Sawyer, W. H. Cowper & Co............. 934,000 
Steamer Langell, W. H. Cowper & Co..........08. 775,000 
Schooner Arenac, R. T. Jones Lumber Company. ..850,000 
Schooner Redfern, Brady Bros.......0..ccccvceses 875,000 
elgg. ee eee 641,293 
Steani-r McGill, Chestnut & Slaght................ 140,000 
Steamcr Donaldson, A. A. Bellinger............... 190,000 
Schooner Wright, A. A. Bellinger................. 640,358 


The yards and docks have not presented a busier 
appearance this season. The rain and snow storms last 
Week made it impossible to unload the vessels that 
arrive:| with stock until Friday. Since then there has 
been sn almost constant stream of lumber being un- 
loaled from the boats. There is not a yard that has 
Suflic nt men to take care of the rush and many of the 
(lealers are exerting every effort to increase the number 
of their employees. One dealer stated last evening that 
he was thinking seriously of importing negro labor, 
althoush the residents of the Tonawandas have been 
SO Op} osed to negroes in the past that none dared to 
live here. The seareity of men has caused wages to 
ncrease greatly; some shippers have found it necessary 
to pay 40 cents an hour to get men to load canal boats. 

The canal shipments from the Tonawandas during 
the second week of October showed a tremendous increase 
over the preceding seven days. The shipments from 
October 7 to 14 amounted to nearly 8,000,000 feet, an 
— of 6,000,000 feet over the first week of the 

onth. 

‘The Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company’s fleet of vessels 
Will arrive this week with a large consignment of hard- 
Woods, mostly birch, basswood and elm. L. A. Kelsey, 
Seior member of the company, said today that the fleet 
— make two more trips before the end of the season, 
‘ringing forward enough stock to provide an excellent 
assortment for the winter trade. It will be the middle 
of December before the boats complete the last trip. 

: Nobody in the Tonawandas is taking more interest 
‘n the political eampaign than the lumber dealers, who 
almost to a man are for the republican nominee for 
Sovernor, Hughes. Many democrats have announced 


their intention to support Hughes in preference to 
Hearst, among them being James Gillespie, John M. 
Edwards, of Robinson Bros.; W. H. Cowper, of W. H. 
Cowper & Co.; Fred Fassett, Theodore S. Fassett and 
L. R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co. 

Every dealer has something to say about the car 
shortage these days and it is not encouraging to say 
the least. The scarcity of cars has become so great that 
some of the mills are operating only about half the 
time, as there is no place to store the stock after it is 
dressed. The delay in shipments by rail is causing 
the stock received by vessel to fill up the yards and 
docks so rapidly that some of the yards are being 
greatly pressed for space. It has also resulted in 
several yards having more stock on hand than ever 
before at this time of the year, among those being 
so affected are A. Weston & Son, the Northern Lumber 
Company and the Eastern Lumber Company. A. Weston 
& Son have extended the boundaries of their yard several 
hundred feet and the Eastern Lumber Company is leav- 
ing as mucn of its stock on the docks as possible and 
still have room for lake receipts. If there were plenty 
cf cars dealers say they would be forwarding stock 
in about the same volume as it is being received. As 
an illustration of the situation a dealer stated that he 
ordered fifteen cars yesterday and all he got was one. 

The receipt of Canadian produced white pine is on 
the increase at the Tonawandas. Last month the duties 
on stock brought from this source amounted to over 
$25,000, and it is expected that this month will make 
even a better showing. Last year the total duties 
amounted to $115,000, which will be greatly surpassed 
this year. 

J. A. McKenney, who recently became a member of 
the Twin City Lumber Company, has given up the office 
which he oceupied in connection with his yard on Main 
street and removed to the company’s office on Tona- 
wanda island, where he is directing the business as 
manager. Most of the stock which Mr. MeKenney had 
in the yard on Main street has been disposed of. 

The White Pine Association held its regular monthly 
meeting today. After the session Manager George 8. 
Dailey stated that a few slight changes were made in 
the price list to equalize quotations, and that nothing 
out of the ordinary was noted during the meeting. 

White, Frost & White are making improvements to 
the office on Tonawanda island, which will increase its 
capacity and add to its beauty. 

Mayor J. P. McKenzie is in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict looking after lumber interests. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 16—Lumbermen are much dis- 
turbed over the advance in lake freights, but it remains 
to be seen whether that will affect the lake trade in 
lumber. As a rule the dealers are anxious to bring 
down their purchases, but with freight perhaps a dollar 
more than they will be next spring the problem is per- 
plexing. 

Lumber receipts by lake continue to be irregular. 
Some days there is nothing reported and on other days 
several million feet come in. The average is a little 
less than 1,000,000 feet a day. 

Shingles are still running behind last season. Dealers 
are in despair, for they had a good stock a year ago 
and sold pretty well out before spring with a demand 
smaller than it is now. At present nobody has any 
and there is no prospect of any of account coming in. 

The story of the schooner Ada Medora and her wreck 
on the north breakwater with a cargo of maple flooring 
for the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company involves a 
question of business ethics and accountability. As re- 
ported, neither vessel nor cargo was insured and the 
captain claims that he was ordered not to incur any 
extra expense unless directed to do so by the owner, ,) 
so he refused to let tugs try to release the schooner 
from the breakwater, though it is claimed that they 
easily could have saved her. Now will not the owners 
of the cargo say that either the captain or the owner 
was chargeable with the loss? 

C. M. Betts & Co. are still able to increase their tim- 
ber holdings in South Carolina, the Buffalo office report- 
ing that it has approved lately of some new purchases. 

Builders are doing what they can to increase the 
number of frame dwellings this year as fast as possible. 
People in the lumber or building business from other 
towns say that Buffalo is not up to the requirement in 
the cheap house trade and is not able to make anything 
but a two-family dwelling pay. 

The Ohio basin district is still an active lumber 
receiving point, although some old dealers have left it 
lately. The McBurney Lumber Company, of Tona- 
wanda, is landing quite an amount there of late. 


BPO 


A VALUABLE BROCHURE. 

An interesting and valuable treatise on hardwood 
flooring has been published by the Buffalo Maple 
Flooring Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. This folder con- 
tains a great deal of information that those who' 
handle hardwood flooring should have at their com- 
mand. It gives the grades of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association for standard flooring and 
also the standard thicknesses and widths. 

The compilation on page 6 shows the number of 
board feet in bundles of flooring ranging from 13-16 to 
114% inches in thickness. In addition to matters of 
this kind there are some very clever suggestions in 
regard to how hardwood floors should be laid, how it 
should be handled in the yard and other matters of 
practical nature. In order to appreciate this little 
work it is necessary to have one of the books at 
hand to look it over. They will be furnished on ap- 
plication to the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, 


J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 





35,000,000 
IN STOCK ! 








Cypress, 


California 
Redwood, 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar, 


Cypress, Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: New York City, £52%,Brostway- 


Cor. 25th Street 
YARDS: IRVINGTON = ON = THE - HUDSON. 


Sea Coast Lumber Co. 


No. } MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


GULF 
CYPRESS LUMBER 








C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC. 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, tl. 








f ~6§«C.D. BENEDICT & Co. | 


PEORIA, ILL. 


NoTHiNG BuT YELLOW PINE 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, Southern Office, 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


1240 Old Colony Bidg. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Virginia and must be moved at once. 
we have your order? 


Write us from anywhere for delivered prices. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPAN 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





E have a large stock of 2-inch Spruce in West 
Can’t 


SPRUCE 
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Special bills cut to order on short notice. 
WHITE and YELLOW PINE 
Norway, Poplar, Cypress, Maple Flooring. 

Write us for prices. 
J. M. Hastings Lumber Co 


Manufacturers of Lumber. 


WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Save Your Money °~ 


By Using the Published 


RED BOOK 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Co’*ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


in January 
and July. 


Write for Terms. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
1402 Great Northern Bldg., 
CHICA 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Semi-Annually 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


18 Broadway, 
GO. NEW YORK CITY. 








ALL WHITE PINE 


Feet 
150,000—1%4 D Select and Better, 
300,000—1% Shop Common. 
150,000 —6’’ No. 1 Fencing 12,14&16 


3 Cars 6" Band Better, | 
6 Cars 6’ C. 


Feet 
150,000—6’’ No. 2 Fencing 12, 
8°’ No. 1 Common 12, 





2 Cars 


LATH 


Largely White Pine—Car Lots. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


100,000—8”’ C Select 12, 14& 16 


i Car 4" Band Better. 
4" Cc. 


Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 


14.&16 
14&16 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 16.—Aside from the car situa- 
tion, the lumber market seems to be in very fair shape. 
Yellow piners report a brisk demand at satisfactory 
prices. Car material continues to hold the place of 
honor as being the most popular item of the list, but 
good demand for common stock is also reported. Mill 
stocks are said to be abundant, probably owing in large 
degree to the restricted shipment caused by ear short- 
age. So far there seems to have been absolutely no 
demoralization of the market as a result of the storm. 


Exporters report an excellent overseas demand, with 


prices ruling about as last week. 

Cypress manufacturers reported a slight lull in orders 
the latter part of last week, but the business seems 
to have regained its former volume with the opening 
of the present week, yesterday’s orders booked in local 
selling offices being fully up to the fall standard. The 
demand just now is said to be heaviest along the line 
of the better grades. A temporary shortage of tank 
stock necessitated the turning down of one or two 
nice orders last week. First and second clears are said 
to be moving readily. The advance in shop hinted at 
last week has not yet materialized, so far as can be 
learned. Shingles and lath rule increasingly scarce, 
6-inch bests, 3-inch primes and fair stocks of economies 
and clippers being about all that remain in stock in the 
shingle line. Prices on all cypress stock continue to 
tule firm at list. 

The hardwood market is about in the same shape as 
last week. Demand is reported satisfactory—puices 
ditto; exports fair. 

The New Orleans board of trade has taken up the 
controversy over local port charges and will endeavor 
to secure a compromise that will be acceptable to 
steamship agents and the dock commission alike. A 
special committee has been appointed to investigate 
the allegations of discrimination and other unfairness 
in port charges and will endeavor to find a remedy for 
any abuses that may be found to exist. The parties 
who have made the complaint express the belief that 
the alleged abuses are diverting to other ports along 
the Gulf shipping business that should come here. 

Wirt Adams, state revenue agent of Mississippi, has 
filed the appeal record in the state supreme court of 
his case against the Delta Pine Land Company, of 
Jackson, from which he demands $20,000 as back taxes 
due the state. The defendant confesses liability for a 
portion of the tax assessed, but contends that it is not 
liable for the remainder. The decision of the lower 
court was favorable to the defendant company on its 
plea. 

Among the new enterprises, improvements ete., noted 
during the week are these: 

Consumers’ Lumber Manufacturing Company, New  Or- 
leans; capital stock, $50,000; R. H. Hackney, president; 
D. A. Hackney, secretary and treasurer. 

Green River Hoop & Manufacturing Company, organized 
at Tutwiler, Miss., for the manufacture of coiled elm hoops. 
Dan Emdee, of Rockport, Ky., is named as general manager. 

J. F. Conant & Co. have bought 1,500 acres of hardwood 
in the vicinity of Vicksburg, Miss., and will erect a saw mil 
for its development. 

The Vicksburg Veneer Lumber Company will increase the 
capacity of its plant at Vicksburg, Miss., by installing an- 
other veneer machine and adding a drying plant. 

The East Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Brookhaven, Miss., has bought the machinery for a 50-ton 
ice plant which it will erect adjoining its plant at Brook- 
haven. 

The A. P. Gans Manufacturing Company has begun the 
erection of a basket factory at Vicksburg, Miss. A part of 
the machinery and material is already on the ground and 
it is hoped to have the plant in operation by January 1. 

Toomer & Graham will move their saw mill from its 
present location at Long Beach, Miss., to Quarles, a small 
station on the Louisville & Nashville, in the neighborhood of 
which they have acquired additional timber holdings. 

E. F. Fowell is reported to have purchased 784 acres of 
hardwood timber near Vicksburg, Miss., upon which he pro- 
poses to erect a saw mill. 

J. W. Strong, who last year established the Raton Rouge 
Spoke Manufacturing penne ge at Baton Rouge, La., is 
said to be preparing to repair, enlarge and reopen this plant, 
which has been closed down since the fever scare last sum- 


iieawelt & Friend, trunk manufacturers of Milwaukee, 
a a ga 1,920 acres of hardwood timber near Vicks- 

If’ is reported that the Hatten Lumber Company, recently 
incorporated at Wiggins, Miss., will erect a saw mill of 
25,000 feet daily capacity at Lumberton, Miss. 

Carl Rensing and A. Beling, lumber buyers from 
Antwerp, arrived in New Orleans last week for the 
purpose of purchasing stocks for the other side. Both 
say thatall branches of the lumber industry are pros- 
pering in both Holland and Belgium. Pitch pine tim- 
ber, they declare, is in great demand abroad, and the 
price is higher than ever before. Mr. Rensing said 
that he was having some difficulty in placing an order 
for several million feet, in spite of the fancy prices 
that were asked and offered. 

Fred Muller, former secretary and manager of the 
Southwestern Lumber & Exporting Company, has re- 
turned from a trip to Europe. Mr. Muller declared 
that indications pointed to much greater activity in 
the lumber markets abroad and that southern lumber 
was in good demand. Foreign buyers, he added, were 
beginning to realize that the prices asked were justi- 
fied by existing conditions. 

The local stave cart drivers, who recently organ- 
ized a union, went on strike last week to enforce an 
increase of pay from $1,50 to $2 a day, 25 cents an 
hour overtime, double time for holidays and full 
recognition of the union. Several of the bosses have 
signed a compromise by which they agree to pay $1.75 
a day and to recognize the union. Half of the seventy 
men affected by the strike have gone back to work as 
a result of the compromise. : 


The Napoleon Cypress Company has shut down its 
plant at Napoleonville for repairs and general over: 
hauling. It is expected that operations will be re- 
sumed about November 1. The company has been 
operating day and night shifts for the better part of 
the last year. 

C. L. Nabers, a former business man of this city, now 
engaged in the timber business at Vera Cruz, was in 
New Orleans last week to make new contracts for lum- 
ber exportation to Mexico. Mr. Nabers said that a 
great deal of American lumber is going into Mexico at 
present for railroad and other construction work. 

A party of New Orleans people sailed on the City 


‘of Tampico last week for a brief trip through Mexico. 


The party will leave the ship at Tampico and take 
the Mexican Central railway for San Luis Potosi, 
Guanajato, Mexico City, Orizaba, Vera Cruz, Progresso 
and Merida, from which last port they will return to 
this city. Among those taking the trip are Henry L. 
Frantz, president of the Orleans Manufacturing Com 
pany, and B. H. Beach, of the New Orleans Furniture 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Two men were killed at the saw mill of the King- 
ston Lumber Company, in Kingston, DeSoto parish, 
Louisiana, by a flywheel bursting. The victims were 
W. A. Davis, the engineer, and E. C. Wiley, the saw- 
yer. The accident was caused by a mishap to one of 
the belts, causing the engine to ‘‘run wild.’’ 

John A. Bruce, of Strader, La., and A. T. Gerrans, 
of Houma, both prominent cypress men, were New 
Orleans visitors yesterday. 

Mrs. Mamie Ellen Wilson, wife of R. J. Wilson, of 
the DeSoto Land & Lumber Company, died at her home 
in Mansfield, La., Monday night, October 8, after a 
brief illness. Mrs. Wilson was 35 years of age. 

Exports during the week: 


Steamship Civilian, Liverpool—4,875 bundles staves, 606 
pieces ash lumber, 278 bundles gum lumber, 661 bundles 
hickory squares, 2,251 pieces oak lumber, 5,313 pieces gum 
lumber, 100 cases handles. 

Steamship Traveler, Liverpool—1,141 bundles gum staves, 
3,223 pieces ash lumber, 148 ash logs, 301 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 2,918 pieces oak lumber, 1,140 bundles gum staves, 471 
bundles oak lumber, 490 pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Monarch, Havre and Rotterdam—297 pieces 
red gum lumber, 6,000 pieces pipe cull staves, 2,981 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,649 pieces oak lumber, 2,216 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 302 pieces tupelo lumber, 71 poplar logs, 272 
eases pencil slats, 24,182 pieces pine lumber, 1 oak log, 930 
pieces gum lumber, 1,428 pieces hardwood lumber, 3,458 
pieces staves. 

Steamship Montauk Point, Rotterdam—70,250 pieces small 
staves, 13,155 pieces oak staves, 10 oak logs, 5,446 pieces 
oak lumber, 1,250 pieces ash lumber, 4,395 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 3,073 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Jda, Marseilles—1,009 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Malou, Rotterdam—4,578 pieces oak lumber, 
886 ash logs, 12,763 pieces tank staves, 2,461 pipe staves, 
25 cases handles. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—175,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Floridian, Liverpool—7,094 pieces gum lumber, 
£8,536 pieces staves, 91 ash logs. 

Steamship Atlas, Copenhagen—17,621 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship El Dorado, New York—175,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Norheim, Tampico—288 creosoted poles, 6,128 
pieces pine lumber, 1,159 bundles pine lumber, 2,604 bun- 
dies shooks, 2,724 pieces hardwood lumber, 1,404 cross ties. 

Steamship Heathpool, Rotterdam—29,472 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 940 pieces cottonwood lumber, 29 hickory logs, 2,000 
bundles oak staves, 25,615 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Isel Holme, Cette—300,000 pieces oak staves, 
1,939 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Cymneline, Dunkirk—6,000 pieces staves. 

Bark Fortuna, Oporto—75,000 pieces oak staves. 

Steamship Severn, Hull—12,165 pieces staves, 850 bundles 
staves, 19,128 bundles pine lumber, 17,266 bundles oak 
lumber, 1,820 bundles cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Crown of Navarre, Glasgow—3,921 pieces pine 
sleepers, 8,626 pieces oak boards, 2,796 pieces walnut boards, 
398 pieces gum boards, 5,431 pieces pine boards, 14,258 
pieces hickory boards, 378 bundles hickory boards, 645 pieces 
cottonwood boards, 22,593 pieces oak staves, 912 pieces 
Canada butts, 53 hickory logs, 51 oak logs. 

Steamship Manchester Mariner, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter—2,650 pieces walnut lumber, 11,266 pieces oak lumber, 
3,331 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship El Cid, New York—175,000 feet lumber, 10,600 
pieces staves. 

* Steamship Bertha, Port Barrios—18,000 creosoted cross 
es 





Steamship Fecelsior, Havana—2,512 bundles pine lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz—102 
pieces oak lumber, 859 bundles shingles, 1,300 bundles box 
shooks, 580 pieces ash lumber. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosBILE, ALA., Oct. 13.—Just what effect the recent 
hurricane will have upon the sawn timber market is 
a thoroughly discussed question just now. It is an 
open question as to whether it is to have any effect 
at all. One thing certain is that the enormous stocks 
of sawn timber to be manufactured from the fallen 
trees are all a fallacy. In the first place, while many 
a huge tree was felled ‘not 10 percent of the fallen 
timber is sufficiently large for sawn timber; the bulk 
of it is small and sappy. There will be no plethora of 
sawn timber on the Gulf as a result of the storm; that 
is, desirable sawn of say 25-foot average and up. This 
fact is recognized by the shippers already. The se 
rious question just now is lack of labor, and if sufi 
cient labor cannot be obtained to run'the mills regu 
larly where is the supply to come from with which 
to run the innumerable portable mills which are sup 
— to be going up all over the devastated terri 
tory 

One effect of the storm is the sharp advance it 
stumpage. One millman says that while he lost $25, 
000 in fallen timber he will make $75,000 in advanced 
values on another tract practically untouched by the 
storm. 

The sales at Mobile this week were 150 pieces, 30 
cubic feet average, at 29 cents. The arrivals were 
2,500 pieces, but the city mills, being all out of com 
mission, did not make a foot. The mills are not 
clined to sell or contract nor are the shippers anxious 
to buy, for the reason that their booms being blow! 
away they have no place to hold stock. Contracts st 
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Mobile were: 5,000 pieces, 3214 cubic feet average, 
also an option on 5,000 pieces, same average, at 29 
cents. All of the rivers are over their banks and 
it is unsafe to venture out with rafts, even if there 
were any timber, but all advices state that none is 
held at the upper mills, 

Few of the mills on the central Gulf are running. 
At Mobile not a foot of wood goods was made. Thus 
the eut will be nominal for some time. 

Interior demand is just now all that could be de- 
sired and values show a distinet advance. Stocks all 
over the Gulf are being reduced and consequently 
values are stiffening. 

Despite the fact that the volume of South American 
business offering is large values are a shade weaker. 
It is impossible to give any exact picture of this mar- 
ket. None of the mills is in shape to book orders and 
none will be for at least another fortnight. 

Gulf mills anticipate a fine trade with Cuba in the 
near future. Already values are beginning to. stiffen. 
The demand is even now increasing. Hieronymus 
Bros. have just closed two cargoes at an advance in 
price. The Munson Steamship Line reports an in- 
crease in the outward movement. Coastwise business 
is picking up and eastern yards seem to be coming 
into the market. Several large schedules came into 
the Gulf this week but none of the mills was in posi- 
tion to handle them. Coastwise shippers did not lose 
heavily in the recent storm. Most of the coastwise 
lumber that floated away has been recovered. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, large deal- 
ers of Philadelphia, have opened offices at Mobile in 
charge of M. L. Worten. 

Spain is becoming one of the kest customers of the 
Gulf mills. About 5,000,000 feet are booked on the 
Gulf. George F. Craig & Co., the well known Phila- 


delphia house with branches at Mobile and Savannah, 


have a vessel due to load a cargo of 1,500,000 feet 
at Mobile and the cargo is now ready. Spain con- 
sumes millions of feet of prime, saps and deals and 
values are firm for this class of stuff. 

There is no log market. Not a mill is running, so 
logs are not needed and, moreover, there is no place 
to hold them. 

There were no arrivals of hewn. Some authorities 
think that the output of hewn will increase, as this 
is the quickest commodity into which the fallen trees 
can be converted and brought to market. Others 
again think the storm will have no effect at all. 

The log boom at Moss Peint, Miss., broke during 
the high water but none of the logs were lost. About 
1,000 pieces of sawn timber went out to sea. The 
mills in that section are getting into shape again 
and they all will be in operation shortly. The loss in 
that section, as elsewhere, has been much exaggerated, 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITOL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 15.—There is light ahead 
for the men who make yellow pine lumber, or those same 
inen have read the signs entirely wrong. A round of 
the millmen and the dealers make this impression very 
certain. Among those who always have felt a little 
inclined to be blue so far as trade is concerned is 
Brooks Flowers, of the firm of wholesale men and mill 
rwners of E. P. Flowers & Co. ‘‘Looks brighter’’ he 
emarked in that laconic way so like him. ‘‘ No, nothing 
nuch new in the way of movement, but it looks good to 
ne. I think the whole situation is brightening up and 
| am sitting steady in the boat for the business when 
t comes. Inquiries are good and getting more plentiful. 
lhere seems a special demand for dimensions which we 
do not handle, but which seem very much to be desired.’’ 

Kk. P. Flowers, of the same concern, has been in the 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio territory and he is feel- 
ig mighty good for a fellow on the selling side of the 
ounter. He reports a nice line of business for the 
rip and prospects for more and better trade in the fall 
nonths. All along the line he found that the business 
len were preparing to get into the markets and do 
usiness. On his desk at the time lay a big lot of orders 
ind some marked in big, red letters, ‘‘Rush.’’ An- 
ther good feature is that the agents here and in near- 
by cities are getting out into the trade as they have 
uot been doing for several weeks. Pope Foster, of the 
Robert H. Jenks Company, has been gone for three or 
four days, to meet the demand upon him for a lot of 
stuff that is needed. This agency is now making a big 
un on timbers, which are hard to get. Dimensions are 
yiving Mr. Foster some tonic to hustle, as well as sev- 
cral others in the same line of business. 

The destruction of property on the Gulf coast has 
made a big trade on lumber to the south and there is 
‘. revival in the demand for that kind which will work 
up easier into house building at that end of the state. 
In the industrial district there is a heavy eall now, the 
furnaces and mines taking heavy orders. The demand 
for timbers for cars and other heavy building is hard 
to keep up with, and the price is getting better all the 
time, it is said. 

The hurt to the lumber trade as a result of the car 
shortage has become so general that the Alabama, Mis- 
siss'ppi and Georgia dealers and millmen have begun 
working with a view of bettering the situation. The 
Alabama Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
through Secretary J. H. Eddy, is taking the matter up 
With the railway systems with the hope that something 
can be done. This ear shortage is really of more dan- 
ferous possibilities than the lumber prices and it is 
hoped that something can be done to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

T. U. Butts will establish a lumber plant at Phoenix 
City, just across the river from Columbus, Ga., for 
the manufacture of all grades of lumber. A feature of 


the plant will be the milling in transit and sitntet) of 
the rough lumber from the mills of Alabama and Geor- 
gia and working it out on a territory which has a 
lower freight rate on account of the river. Mr. Butts 
is an old lumberman, for a long time one of the 
officers of the Dudley-Butts Sash & Door Company, of 
Columbus, Ga., and later of the Georgia Lumber Com- 
pany, of that city. 

An interesting suit has been filed against the For- 
a“ Lumber Company, of Cowarts, Henry county. 

M. Green, of Stockston, Ga., brought a suit alleging 
pi he had entered into an agreement with the lumber 
company to sell a large amount of property located in 
Henry and Hounston counties, for the corporation. The 
property was composed of large timber lands, a saw mill 
and a short line of railroad. He represents that it was 
agreed that he should receive as his compensation half 
of all the money in excess of $100,000 for which he 
sold the property. He further alleges that he made a 
sale for considerably above that figure and that the 
company has refused to pay him. The case will come 
up for hearing next February. 

A ease of far reaching interest to the lumbermen of 
Mississippi is now before the supreme court. It con- 
cerns the rights of the lessees of sixteen sections of land 
to remove timber, and the courts have been divided. In 
a former decision it was held that the lessees were not 
required to account for timber eut from such property. 
Two justices only concurred in this conclusion. The 
suggestion of error having been found the case is up 
for rehearing and it is interesting to know that one of 
the two justices who held with the companies before 
has been succeeded and the decision of the action will 
rest with the new man. In an address to the court 
W. H. Green, of Jackson, representing the timbermen, 
pointed out the injustice that would be done by over- 
throwing the former decision and called attention to 
the fact that these defendants had leased the sixteen 
sections of land in good faith and for the sole purpose 
of obtaining timber thereon, that otherwise the land 
had no value whatever and that as an evidence of good 
faith they had paid taxes regularly and had proceeded 
under the belief that they were entirely within their 
rights. The decision will not be rendered for several 
weeks and it is impossible to make a guess as to what 
will be done. 

The injury to timber in the Mississippi territory is 
not so great as was expected, though there is a lot of 
it down. It is found that even the down timber is 
not so badly injured as was expected, which will make 
the general run of things better. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, MiIss., Oct. 15.—The lumbermen of 
Mississippi, though not at all discouraged or even 
apprehensive to a marked degree, are at least ‘‘keep- 
ing their powder dry,’’ and it is safe to assert that 
any serious obstacle or impending danger which may 
arise will be met with well organized effort and co- 
operation. 

That car shortage which for weeks has commanded 
the undivided attention of the mill man. still har- 
asses him in an even more aggravating form. It 
is stated by some that their contempcraries are unable 
to get cars ‘‘at any price,’’ and it is a fact to be 
regretted that very frequently the distribution of cars 
to those from whom requisitions have been received is 
made with a most reprehensible laxity.. That cars 
are sold is a conceded fact and it is stated by some of 
the operators that the crews of freight trains have 
been requested to furnish the shipper with schedule 
of prices in order to save time and avoid confusion, 
There is at present no indication of an abatement of 
the trouble and though an occasional manufactiffrer, in 
some remote or isolated vicinity, circulates the rumor 
that cars are a ‘‘little more plentiful,’’ there are a 
hundred to contradict his statement. This is, indeed, 
a serious handicap, which calls for the universal at- 
tention of all lumbermen, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 

There is practically no change in prices. Timbers, 
dimension and boards are commanding good prices. 
i flooring is somewhat off. Pole stock is strong and 
the same’ may be said of almost if not every item. 

Whether or not there will be in the near future an 
overproduction in this vicinity, or in other words, 
whether or not the production will exceed the demand, 
remains to be seen. Conceding that there will be 
an excess of supply in Mississippi the question pre- 
sents itself, will a slight augmentation of production 
in this, one of eleven yellow pine producing states, 
have any detrimental or inimical effect upon the price, 
generally speaking, of that product? 

The following will give some idea of the methods 
being pursued by the operators in southern Mississippi 
in their endeavors to overcome the havoe wrought by 
the storm which recently swept this part of the state: 

John H. Gray, of Gulfport, who heretofore has been 
operating a number of small mills, has just bought 
two small mills. The Hinton Bros.’ Lumber Company, 
at Lumberton, has purchased three portable mills. 
Schoemaker & McCoy, at Wiggins, have bought one. 
J. F. P. Bond, of Wiggins, one; Danley & Gibson, of 
Helena, one; J. T. Holloway, of Millview, one, and 
a dozen or more others could be mentioned. It is re- 
ported, thongh without confirmation, that one large 
manufacturer has purchased ten mills; another nine, 
and still another seven. All of the above are now 
operating those mills which have been running in the 
past and the above mentioned acquisitions will of 
course somewhat enlarge their individual output. In 
many instances the small operator will merely haul to 
mills the logs which have been felled by the storm and 
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What 
Uncle Sam 
Can do 
For You 





is really marvelous, but, of course, 
the initiative depends upon yourself. 
If you think there is a possibility of 
improving on the stock you now 
handle, invest two cents with Uncle 
Sam and tell us your thoughts— 
we'll do the rest. We always have 


MISSISSIPPI LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


because we constantly carry a line 
of cars in transit and can guarantee 
quick delivery to points north of 
Ohio River for almost any sized order 
of dressed lumber, flooring, 
ceiling, drop siding and par- 
tition. Better try a two-cent in- 
vestment on us anyhow. What do 
you say? 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prompt Shipments. Telecode Used. 











Wm. H. Schuette Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makieyville, N. C. MILLS Belhaven, N. C. 











DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK. 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us. 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., **?SpeR¢ 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA 























NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


raha tani PA. 











White Pine Lumber 


dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. yA ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
rs 
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It’s a 
Settled Fact 


in the minds of most all our customers that 
to get the best service one should buy di- 
rect from a firm that owns and operates its 
own mills. 

Can't we show you? 














Come direct to the 
Original and Largest Manufacturers of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SPRUCE 


We also make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not forget 
to come to headquarters for West Virginia Spruce 
and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 





g 517 and 518 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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OUR SPECIALTY: 


WHITE PINE, 
YELLOW PINE 
and POPLAR 


In Mixed Cars from our 


PITTSBURG, 


m own mill, Oneida, Tenn. 








! White Oak Timbers | 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 








PITTSBURG, PA. 
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West Virginia Spruce 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save all worry. 


915 Betz Building, 


A. Thompson, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








‘YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


\ HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








{ Wholesale White Pine \ 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 











Win. H. Frit & C0., ameter ais: 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


poate d Sut. in = ——— yy ert # the Retailer.’’ Free 
ircular. ress A 
)earborn Street, Chicago, IIL risnameamemouniasre 





his production will be the same as though his holdings 
had received no such visitation. 

It is reported in this city that the president of the 
East Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Brookhaven, J. B. Nalty, is to erect a large ice plant 
in his home town. This factory, when completed, will 
have a capacity of fifty tons. 

C. R. MeLaughlin, now operating a planing mill at 
Mendenhall, will soon install a number of additional 
planing machines which will greaty enlarge his ca- 
pacity. 

J. ©. Ledbetter, of Mendenhall, who. now operates 
a number of mills, expects to enlarge his planing plant, 
thereby enabling him to operate upon a somewhat 
larger scale, 
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ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, MIss., Oct. 13.—Were it necessary, ample 
evidence could be furnished to the effect that the ship- 
ping facilities, anchorage basin, pier and channel at 
this port have escaped injury from the recent great 
storm. However, entries in the local custom house 
office are sufficient and will disabuse the mind of the 
public of the impressions made upon first reading the 
seare line heads, which painted in glowing terms the 
destruction of everything along the shore of Missis- 
sippi sound, 

Yesterday the Austrian steamship Jenny, with a 
eargo of 9,267 barrels of rosin for S. P. Shotter & Co., 
cleared for Trieste, Austria. The total net tonnage of 
this vessel is 1,508, and when it disappeared from 
sight into the open sea it had safely passed through 
the channel drawing 2014 feet of water. 

The British steamship Aureola, chartered by the 
Panama Lumber & Trading Company, cleared today 
for Colon, Panama, with 1,919,000 feet of lumber and 
timber, valued at $56,655. 

Other large steamers in port are almost ready to 
sail and several have arrived since the storm. The 
fact that the civilized world now knows that no 
serious harm befell this, the youngest port in the 
south and the most accessible to the vast acres of 
virgin forest, has given shipping an impetus, and it is 
learned that many vessels which have never visited 
here will do so on their next voyage. 

The saw millmen and timber owners are making 
the best of the situation and are sawing as many of 
their logs as they can. Every available log wagon 
and team and every man that ean saw and roll a log 
have been put into the woods and instructed to get all 
the logs they can out of the down timber before the 
worms can damage them too much. Some of the logs 
are rolled into the streams, some are sent to the big 
mills and others are piled up, and portable saw mills 
will be put in to cut them immediately. Thus it is 
hoped to save a much larger portion of the logs than 
was at first supposed possible. ‘The one adverse thing 
is the wet ground; ‘the continuous and excessive rains 
before the hurricane and cyclone have left the ground 
exceedingly wet and in many places boggy. 

The saw mill of Toomer & Graham, two miles west 
of here, is to be moved two miles farther west to a 
tract of several hundred acres of timber lands. It 
will cut for export. The mill is a cireular that turns 
out some tine stock and a lot of it. 

Exports for the past week were: 

Bark Gripen, Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 774,000 feet lum- 
ber, value $16,244, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship J/nchmoor, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,562,000 
feet lumber, value $45,298; also Liverpool, England, 762,- 
000 feet sawn timber, value $18,264, by W. A. Powell & Co. 

Steamship Garborough, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 2,044,- 
000 feet lumber, value $42,925, by the L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company. 

Schooner Henrietta J. Powell, Havana, 129,000 feet lum- 
ber, value $2,093; 19,000 feet joists and scantling, value 
$335: 72,000 feet sawn timber, value $1,302, by the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 


Steamship Aureola, Colon, Panama, 1,919,000 feet lum- 
ber, value $56,655, by the Panama Lumber & Trading 
Company. 


Steamship Jenny, Trieste, Austria, 
value $39,000, by S. P. Shotter & Co. 


9,267 barrels rosin, 
Vessels in port are: 
Steamships Meadowfield, Aureola, Barendrecht, Duart, 
Newholm; ships Roland, Superior ; barks Salamanca, Charles 





BE. Lefurgey, Annie Elmer, Auriga, Wellington; schooners 
Deita, F. W. Pickels. 
WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 
PENSACOLA, Fia., Oct. 16.—While the lumber and 


timber market at Pensacola was almost completely pros- 
trated by the recent hurricane, which did great damage 
to the forests, the recovery apparently is going to be 
rapid. Already timber is coming to market from those 
mills which were uninjured, and from others which re- 
ceived no damage from the storm, and the merchants 
still predict that the season will be the most prosperous 
known in years. Their losses have been heavy, largely 
due to the expense of recovering timber which was 
washed ashore and seattered in every direction, but not- 
withstanding this fact, and the loss of time entailed by 
being unable to handle any shipments, they believe that 
the market will remain as it has been for the last few 
weeks and that many will be able to recoup their losses 
by the storm. 

During the last week hundreds, or rather thousands, 
of sticks of timber were recovered and placed in booms 
and the work of loading ships which have arrived in 
port recently is now going steadily ahead. About ten 
steamers are now in port, all taking lumber and tim- 
ber cargoes, and naturally there is some delay in 
furnishing cargo. The work is progressing very satis- 
factorily under such circumstances, however. Stocks 
that were held at the time of the hurricane awaiting the 
arrival of vessels are being recovered and loaded on 
these vessels, and timber and lumber is being shipped 
to port rapidly to fill owt cargoes. 


There is very little lumber shipping being done just 
at present, due to the fact that great difficulty is being 
experienced in securing lighters to transport the car- 
goes from wharves to vessels at anchor in the harbor. 
Several of the wharves used exclusively for lumber 
shipping were destroyed by the storm, and this has 
caused all lumber now being loaded to be lightered out 
to vessels in harbor. 

The market is steady, with an upward tendency for 
sawn timber. Lumber continues to rule firm and there 
is a fair demand from South American ports. Sawn quo- 
tations during the week were 32 cents a foot for averages 
over thirty feet, and from 231% to 24 cents for smaller 
averages. The receipts were about 800 pieces. 

It is the general impression now that the market 
has recovered from the demoralized condition immedi- 
ately after the storm, and that within two weeks normal 
conditions will exist. Shipping will be going steadily 
ahead and by that time all the mills damaged will be 
repaired and cutting, while those so badly damaged as 
to demand rebuilding will be well under course of con- 
struction. 

The prospects for an extremely good and profitable 
fall business are exceedingly bright. 





IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 

VALDosTA, GA., Oct. 15.—The heavy and continued 
rains have ceased and the weather is cool and excep- 
tionally fine for saw milling and the mills are all put- 
ting in good time where the woods have dried out suffi- 
ciently to permit successful logging. The market for 
the last ten days has been practically at a standstill. 
The demand continues steady and shows every indica- 
tion of remaining strong all through the winter. The 
mills and brokers would be glad to see the dimension 
market remain just as it is, although the dressed stock 
market is entirely too stagnant. There is still a wide 
difference between the offers of the market and the quo- 
tations of the mills, although a good deal of dressed 
stock is being moved at fair prices. The higher grades 
of flooring and ceiling are in good demand and bring- 
ing nice prices, although the low grades are still hard 
stock at any price. 

The car situation is the one absorbing topie of the 
hour and cars are so hard to get for foreign shipments 
that a number of the mills in this section have refused 
to cut anything except local or coastwise stuff. Not- 
withstanding the demurrage law allowing it, the mills 
have failed so far to ask the railroads for redress, as 
they realize and appreciate the fact that the railroads 
are doing their best to cope with the situation. Now 
that the cotton crop is beginning to move matters will 
be worse than ever. 

The large saw mill plant of the Saffold Lumber Com- 
pany, at Saffold, Ga., was destroyed by fire last Thurs- 
day night; no insurance. 

R. R. & J. Renfroe, of Quitman, have bought a large 
tract of fine timber located on the South Georgia & 
West Coast railway, about four miles south of Quitman, 
and are erecting a large saw mill, planing mill and dry 
kilns. They have purchased several miles of rail for 
their tram road and the plant will be one of the best 
of its kind in this section. 

W. D. Acker, representing the Haskell & Barker 
Car Company, of Michigan City, Ind., was in the city 
several days this week. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 16.—The Interstate Lumber 
Company has filed incorporation papers with the probate 
judge of Etowah county, the capital stock being $100,- 
000 with $50,000 paid in. The principal offices of the 
concern are to be located at Curtiston, Ala. Besides 
a general lumber business the incorporators purpose 
building railroads and engaging in the mining and mer- 
cantile business. The incorporators and officers are J. 
G. Curtis, president, Ludlow, Pa.; D. G. Curtis, vice 
president, Erie, Pa., and A. E. Swanson, secretary and 
treasurer, Curtiston, Ala. The stockholders of the Inter- 
state Lumber Company are practically the same as those 
now interested in the Curtis-Attalla Lumber Company, 
of Curtiston, one of the largest lumber concerns in 
north Alabama. 

O. G. Myrick and associates, of Gadsden, Ala., have 
bought a site and have let the contract for the erection 
of a hickory handle factory in that city. The machinery 
has been purchased and will be installed and ready for 
operation by December 1. The factory is to be located 
conveniently to the river and railroads and will have 
excellent facilities for getting out the raw material. 
The plant will have a capacity of 120 dozen handles a 
day and will employ thirty men. Mr. Myrick is a well 
known timber and lumberman of Etowah county. C. E. 
Wallace, a man of many years’ experience, will be 
superintendent of the plant. 

Phenix City, Ala., is to have a $100,000 lumber plant 
established by T. U. Butts, of Columbus, Ga., who has 
just bought six and one-quarter acres of land opposite 
the Central of Georgia railway. Mr. Butts is a promi 
nent citizen and man of means in Columbus. He was 
formerly successfully engaged in the lumber business 
in that city. In his new plant he will put into opera- 
tion the principle of milling in transit, bringing the 
rough lumber here from saw mills in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, dressing it or converting it into manufactured 
products and then shipping it on to its original destina- 
tion. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 15.—After months of worry con- 
cerning the scarcity of cars the saw mill men of Geor- 
gia seem about to get relief. The state railroad com- 
mission held a lengthy meeting Friday, October 12, 
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and it resulted in that body deciding to assume author- 


ty on the switching and transfer of cars at points of 
lestination on all business originating within the state 
if Georgia. All roads in the state will be penalized 
or a failure to switch and transfer freights promptly 
t points of destination, in the event the shipment 
riginated within the state. 
The commission decided to fix a penalty of $1 a day 
or failure to perform the switching service promptly. 
lhe same penalty, however, is imposed upon consignees 
x failure to unload freight promptly. Although the 
mmission did not touch upon the switching of inter- 
tate shipments it is believed that the conditions laid 
wn will result in immediate attention being given 
ipments by both che railroads and the consignees, thus 
ving all cars a quick release and affording the rail- 
mds an opportunity to handle the business which here- 
fore has been banking up for lack of transportation 
icilities. 
Thirty-one million feet of lumber is said to be tied 
in the territory controlled by local lumber inter- 
sis, because of the serious freight car shortage. A 
iber of saw mills have been closed down and a large 
mber are running on half-time because of the inabil- 
of manufacturers to move their stocks. Railroad 
n refuse to discuss the situation further than to say 
at they are doing their best to supply the demand. 
There has been littie change in market conditions 
ring the last week. Dimension stocks continue to be 
excellent demand, while dressed stecks are slowly 
iproving. Logging operations have again assumed 
rmal conditions after the recent heavy rains. Shin- 
les and lath have experienced little or no change dur- 
» the past month. 
The dry kilns of H. H. Tift Lumber Company, of 
fton, Ga., which were destroyed last week, were not 
sured and the loss is said to aggregate about $8,000. 
e fire started in the kilns among the dry lumber and 
was impossible to use the hose to advantage. Be- 
een 125,000 and 150,000 feet of lumber was consumed 
gether with the kiln buildings and fixtures. The prop- 


erty will be rebuilt at once. 


The saw mill of the Riverdale Lumber Company, of 
Wayeross, Ga., which is being constructed on the bank 
the Satilla river, near the Atlantic Coast Line rail- 
ay trestle, will be ready for operation in about two 
eks. All of the machinery has arrived and is being 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


sv. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—Southern pine conditions 
not as good as usual for this time of the year. The 
ind is not seasonable, but the mills have about. all 
can handle owing to the car shortage. Special stuff 
excellent demand. The car shortage is getting 
e every day and mills report that it is almost im- 
ible now to get cars. Some are only getting about 
pereent of what they could use. In some sections 
shortage has become so acute that the mills have 

t down entirely and will not resume operations until 

are assured that they can get the empty cars to 
It does not seem from present indications that 
will be’ any letup of these conditions for some 
The result of the ear shortage is that the manu- 
rers are indifferent about taking orders, because 
are not sure that they can ship the lumber if it 
ld. 
Hi. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Company, returned last Sunday from a visit to 
York. 
if Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
pany, left Wednesday night for Dayton, Tex. He 
also pay a visit to Campti, La., where he has a 
le of mills. He will be absent for a week. Mr. 
iett before he left said that business conditions are 
derably better than they were, especially in orders 
the north. He received several large orders from 
igo last week. 
. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
is spending several days in the south, visiting 
nills in that territory. 
ii. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
says that there seems to be an improvement in 
ness. 
usiderable complaint is being made by lumber 
rs against a so-called price list that a local printer 
is mailing to the trade, claiming it the official price list. 
‘he Yellow Piners, a social organization of southern 
e lumbermen, held its annual meeting at the Mercan- 

Club Tuesday evening and elected the following 
‘ers for the ensuing year: Frank Goepel, president; 
U. L. Clark, vice president; D. R. Fitzroy, treasurer, 
and Robert J. Fine, secretary. Fifty-five members were 
present. 

The Badger-Pomeroy Company, of Chicago, has opened 
an office in the Victoria building, with R. A. Chambers 
in charge. 

J. C. MeLachlin, manager of the Dixie Lumber Com- 
pany, says his company will handle a large quantity of 
the output of the new plant of the Black Lake Lumber 
Company, located at Campti, La. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 16.—While country trade in 
most parts of the Kansas City territory is still below 
normal for the time of year, there has been more 
’ctlvity during the last ten days than at any previous 
‘ume this fall. The farmers are getting their work 
cleaned up, which has kept them busily engaged, and 





will now have some leisure to make repairs and do 
such building as they can finish before winter will be- 
gin. The future, however, is very uncertain, as weather 
conditions in the southwest are very changeable after 
the middle of October, and a spell of cold weather, 
indicating an early winter, will scare off any amount 
of building that otherwise would be done, and while 
the dealers are hoping that the temperature will be 
mild for some time, as it was toward the close of 
last year, they are not banking on this enough to put 
in any more lumber than they must have, and as a 
rule they are reducing their stocks. In some portions 
of the cotton country dealers are having a brisk de- 
mand, and there are localities in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the new state where many new settlers have 
located this year, where the dealers are having an 
entirely satisfactory demand, but taking the territory 
as a whole the consumption of lumber this fall, to 
date, has been very much less than the same period 
last year, and it is now too late to expect any big 
spurt in the demand. The trade, however, is only 
deferred, as the great prosperity of the country 
means a continued strong demand for lumber, and 
it is freely predicted that should the weather be favor- 
able next spring the retail dealers will have an unusually 
active business during the 1907 spring season. 

The principal cause for comment among lumber- 
men here during the last few days has been the 
new Schuster list on yellow pine. This list, issued 
October 10 by the Schuster Printing Company, of 
St. Louis, purported to be the new basis for prices 
on yellow pine, and made a number of changes from 
the July list. Yellow pine people here were surprised 
to receive this list and inquiry developed the fact 
that no one here knew anything about it, and that 
no one here had been consulted in the matter. Let- 
ters from manufacturers elsewhere show the same 
thing, and the southern pine people here are won- 
dering where Mr. Schuster received his authority to 
make a list for the yellow pine manufacturers. It is 
understood that none of the yellow pine manufac- 
turers will pay any attention to the Schuster list. 
A number of them are notifying their customers that 
they will not regard it in any manner as a basis for 
yellow pine prices, and others have notified their 
traveling men to the same effect. 

The stringency in the car supply is now retarding 
shipments of all kinds and with the exception of 
California stock, which seems to be coming forward 
without much delay, the dealers are having trouble 
in getting prompt shipment and delivery of every- 
thing in the lumber line. In the south the hardwood 
people are being hampered the most, with yellow 
pine a close second, and there has been considerable 
complaint from the Louisiana cypress mill country 
since October 1. From Washington and Oregon ship- 
ments, except via Minnesota Transfer (which do not 
benefit this territory to any extent), are down to 
the minimum and little effort is being made to secure 
orders for fir, spruce and cedar. The demand for 
yard stock is very moderate, and with an adequate 
ear supply could be filled with extra promptness, 
and there would be a clamor for orders. Under ex- 
isting conditions all mills are getting more business 
than they can handle satisfactorily, and this condi- 
tion will prevail for the next thirty days at least. 

Frank L. Adams, of the Valley Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Havanna, Ark., is in the city today on business. 
Mr. Adams says that the demand for yellow pine is 
not nearly as active as usual at this time of year, but 
is ample in view of the pronounced car shortage, and 
that the call for dimension is still in excess of the 
supply. 

George Keiffer, of Cole Camp, Mo., was in Kansas 
City yesterday placing orders for stock. Mr. Keiéfer 
states that his trade has been active throughout the 
vear, and that he has not noticed any decrease this 
fall as compared with last year. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has sold its yard 
at Scammon, Kan., to the other dealers at that point, 
and has closed out its yard at Stone City, Kan. 

Charles S. Keith left here Saturday for a ten days’ 
trip to the mills of the Central Coal & Coke Company. 
Rodney Brown, general sales agent of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, is at the mills of his 
company. Benjamin B. Foster is spending the week 
at the Texas mills of the Foster Lumber Company. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 14.—The market which com- 
prises the Calcasieu district has developed remarkable 
activity during the last week, during which there was a 
decided increase in the demand for almost every item 
on the list. Manufacturers throughout the parish re- 
port a firm market with no declining tendencies, but, on 
the other hand, there appears to be a gradual advance 
in dimension. Two-.reasons are assigned for this, one 
being the shortage of stock and the large number of 
orders booked ahead. 

As yet no relief is in sight with reference to the 
ear shortage and manufacturers everywhere are com- 
plaining they are not receiving sufficient equipment by 
50 percent. Railroads have promised cars as soon as 
possible, but will make no definite statement regard- 
ing the time when the situation will be relieved. 

There is also an increasing activity in export circles 
and large shipments are now in process of going for- 
ward from this district. Exporter C. B. Wilcox has 
under charter the steamer Dulcie, which will load at 
Port Arthur with lumber and timber for Hamburg. 
This boat will carry about 2,000,000 feet and is sched- 
uled to arrive at Sabine tomorrow, where it is more than 








We Build 
Special Fans, 
Blowers and 
Exhausters 
to Order. 


Air-moving plants differ in their requirements; 
hardly two are alike. Not only is there the en 
tire range of pressures and volumes, but the fan 
must often be built to fit in a given space or tube 
driven by a certain prime mover, or to handle hot 
or corrosive gases, or to be absolutely free of noise, 
or to have the highest possible efficiency, etc. 

It is true that a *‘standard” fan may be speeded 
up or slightly modified to meet different condi 
tions, but the chances are that it will not be as 
suitable for the work as would a fan designed for 
that particular place. 

We build special fans whenever they are 
needed, Our fans are custom made to measure. 
We do not recommend a type of fan until our en- 
gineer has been on the ground, conferred with the 
customer and gathered and worked up the data. 
If we supply the fan, it fits your plant, not some- 
one’s else. 

This does not imply that we are not well 
equipped with patterns or that our prices are high. 
For instance we have a full line of patterns for 
fan outlets and inlets intermediate in size to those 
furnished as standard by other builders. We 
save the customer the trouble of having a length 
of special pipe made to join the fan to the piping 
system. Our shops are equipped with all modern 
machinery useful in building fans. 





We build fans for every practical 
purpose, also heating coils. Write 
for our Fan Catalog, “AL.” 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


GEO. 4. GIBSON CO 


(Sole builder of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in the United States.) 




































Manufacturers of 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING. 


| BUFFALO, N. Y. 


# a > "1 
White Pine 

HOLLAND, GRAVES, 

MANBERT & GEORGE, 


BUFFALO, . NEW YORK. ie 
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The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. | 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Ecstern points, Our stock is large and complete. Send 
v* your inquiries and orders. 
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The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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Oregon Pine (Douglas Fir) 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 





FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R. McCORMICK @ CO. 


Cable Address *‘Charmick.”’ 








509 Market St,, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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, Western White Pine 


Factory Stock 


is our specialty and we give good grades, good stock 
‘ and good thickness. We also have good stocks of 


the following ready for immediate shipment: 
WESTERN WHITE PINE LUMBER, LATH AND BOX 
SHOOKS AND WASHINGTON FIR PRODUCTS. 


‘ Delivered prices upon application. 


N CASCADE LUMBER CoO., 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
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IDAHO ann WESTERN 


White Pine Lumber 
Larch Lumber and Idaho 
White Pine Lath. 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited. | 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CoO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 
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WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASH. 














IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 











likely that it will be quarantined for the regulation 
period, it having sailed from Havana. Mr. Wileox will 
also have a boat in the latter part of this month or early 
November to load for Rotterdam or Antwerp. 

The market here on all export material is active but 
there is not a great deal of material offering. Manu- 
facturers will not contract ahead for their export cut 
and seem inclined to hold what stuff they have. The 
sawn timber market is particularly strong on this 
coast. The recent storm in the Mobile district has 
tended to reduce the production from that quarter to 
a considerable degree and as a result the sales made on 
this coast have advanced fully a half cent and in some 
instances a cent a cubic foot. Several deals for large 
average timber have been made during the week at $23 
for 32% ecubie foot, which is an advance of nearly $2 
within sixty days. 

There is as yet no change in the strike situation. 
The mills involved are still down and the men are out, 
although there appears to be a decided element of dis- 
content among the strikers who apparently are chafing 
under the restrain. It is a difficult matter at 
any time to organize a lot of negroes, but a 
still more difficult task to keep them together. 
It was learned today that the International 
Workmen’s Union did not favor the union here or its 
management and it is believed this also will greatly af- 
fect the men. It is generally thought that within a very 
little while the men will drop their union ideas and sue 
for peace on an individual basis. In the meantime 
manufacturers are stacking their booms with logs and 
making other preparations for a good run when they 
do start. ‘ 

Prominent among visitors here this week is Alfred 
Beling, of Antwerp, Belgium. Mr. Beling arrived on 
the Kaiser Wilhelm IT. This gentleman is the foreign 
agent of C. B. Wilcox and will spend several weeks on 
this side looking after business and getting in closer 
touch with the various mills from which Exporter Wil- 
cox ships lumber. 
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THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 15.—It cannot be stated that 
there is any change for the better in the car situation. 
The mills are complaining bitterly and the retailers of 
Texas are beginning to need their stock. The rail- 
roads are simply up against it, they having not enough 
cars for the cotton let alone the lumber. Traveling 
salesmen report that along the Katy and Santa Fe in 
south Texas there are thousands of bales of cotton out 
in the weather waiting for cars for shipment and in 
many instances railroads are signing bills of lading 
for this cotton, stating that they will move it just as 
soon as they can. 

If shipments could be made prices would be mighty 
fine. Dimension is at a premium; on 2x4s the price 
has advanced to $21.50 on twelve, fourteen and_ six- 
teen foot, and $23 on the long lengths. 3oards are 
bringing from $24 to $26. 

Major George M. Duncan is here from a trip to 
Mexico. He states that conditions are not the best 
in the world down there at this time but that the 
prospects for the coming spring trade is very good. 

Ben Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City, has been here for the last ten days visiting 
the mills of his company. Mr. Foster states that con- 
ditions are looking up somewhat in Kansas and that 
the reason the demand is not greater is that the dealers 
bought heavily early in the year and are now trying 
to reduce their stocks. 

Frank Murphy, of the Burton Lumber Company, has 
concluded the purchase of a saw mill in Newton and 
has organized the Newton Lumber Company, of Hous- 
ton, to operate it. The new company will have a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. The incorporators named are 
F. W. Murphy, D. A. Hagerman and E. A. Bryan. 
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FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LUFKIN, TEX., Oct. 17.—W. T. Carter, of W. T. 
Carter & Bro., Camden, Tex., spent Friday and Saturday 
in Lufkin on business. 

E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, and G. S. Prestridge, of 
Campti, La., were down last week attending a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Lufkin National bank, 
of which they are members. 

J. H. Kurth, of Keltys, is in Memphis, Tenn., looking 
after his lumber interests there. 

The Angelina County Lumber Company is now running 
a small mill, cutting about 30,000 feet a day, in order 
to get out the timbers for its big mill. 

C. L. Effinger is in San Antonio undergoing an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Effinger is with the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company, Diboll, and his many friends 
are wishing him a speedy recovery. 

Eli Wiener, secretary and treasurer of the Angelina 
County Lumber Company, is away this week on a trip 
through central Texas. Mr. Wiener always makes Waco 
in his meanderings, a fact which is explained by the 
announcement of his marriage to Miss Selma Lowenstein 
of that city, to be consummated November 21. 

The Jack Creek Lumber Company has received most 
of the machinery for its mill and expects to be running 
within the next two or three weeks. 

The Lufkin Foundry & Machinery Company shipped 
last week to the Garrison-Norton Lumber Company, 
Pineland, Tex., two cars of machinery to be used in the 
mill the latter is constructing. 

The demand for all sorts of lumber is good and the 
only complaint the lumbermen of this section have to 
make is of car shortage, which although not serious is 
giving them considerable trouble, as is the lack of 
common labor throughout the country. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


OP PDP III IP 
IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Oct. 13.—The lumber market 
continues quiet. More inquiries are coming in, but at 
lower prices. The quality of lumber asked for is 
drifting toward merchantable. During the last two 
or three months it has been mostly for prime. 

Two large saw mills in southern Florida have been 
compelled to shut down for lack of cars. The Florida 
Land Company, with a mill at Montbrook, has had no 
cars for a week, and the indications are that it will 
have none for the next three weeks. The mill at 
Levon has had no cars for two weeks. 

The demand for larger sizes is stiff. Skids are 
loaded, however, with small stuff which is not in de- 
mand to any extent. 

E. D. Chapman, cashier at Cummer’s mill, returned 
today from a three months’ visit to his native Scot- 
land. His brother, S. L. Chapman, who has charge 
of the city office, is in North Carolina, being detained 
on account of sickness in his family. 

Lumber shipments since last 1eport: 

Steamship Algonquin, New York, 375,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner Thomas Winsmore, Philadelphia, 305,000 feet 
jumber. 

Schooner Elizabeth Gilbert, New York, 400,000 feet lum 
ber. 

Steamship Arapahoe, New York, 450,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Katahdin, Boston, 450,000 feet lumber, 38,500 
ties, 2,000 bundles shingles. 

Steamship Huron, New York, 250,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship George Farwell, New Haven, 560,000 feet 
cypress lumber. 

Steamship Comanche, New York, 415,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner Robert P. Murphy, Vhiladelphia, 600,000 feet 
lumber. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
3ALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. 17.—Theophilus Tunis, one ot 
the receivers of the Tunis Lumber Company at Norfolk, 
was in town this week attending to some business. Mr. 
Tunis said: 

Most of the mills are almost out of stocks and that any 
increased demand for lumber must inevitably result in 
delay so far as the delivery goes. Not only has the demand 
kept up well, but weather conditions have served to restrict 
the production aside from the action taken by the millmen 
in deciding to curtail the output at first 25 percent and 
then 40 percent. Even without such an agreement the 
quantity of lumber turned out would have been relatively 
small on account of the heavy and almost incessant rains 
that fell during August and September. It rained in Nor 
folk every day during August and the mills were compelled 
to shut down. Prices have eased off somewhat, but they 
are still attractive, being just about twice as high as during 
the period of greatest depression in the trade, and an excel! 
lent feeling prevails among the manufacturers, who are 
conducting business on a profitable basis and have no com 
plaints to make. The outlook is considered promising. 
Stocks are moving freely. 

From Belhaven, Va., comes information that the big 
saw mill being erected there is about ready to be put 
in operation. The plant is one of the largest in the 
North Carolina pine territory and will turn out large 
quantities of box shooks. With regard to the barrel 
factory, which has been running for about two months, 
it is said that the expectations of the big oil ecombina- 
tion have not been born out so far by results. It was 
estimated that the lumber used for the manufacture of 
barrels would turn out a certain number of staves and 
headings, but that the actual output has fallen far short 
of the calculation, being only about one-third. This has 
given rise to considerable dissatisfaction with the ex- 
periment, especially in view of the fact that the plant 
represents a large investment. Nevertheless it is not 
considered likely that the factory will be abandoned. 
Additional experience, it is hoped, will give a more 
favorable aspect to the situation. 

It is reported from Cumberland, Md., that Norman 
E. Knepper and Isaiah Good, of Somerset, Pa., have 
closed a deal in Virginia for 4,000 acres of timber land 
belonging to the Giles Lumber Company, of Franklin, 
Va. The property is located in Giles and Bland caunties, 
Virginia, on Wolf creek and on the line of the New 
River, Holston & Western railroad, which is being ex- 
tended into Bland county. A large veneering plant in 
Virginia is expected to engage in operations on the tract. 
The price paid for the land by Messrs. Knepper and 
Good is said to have been $20,000. 
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FOREST MENSURATION. 


With the idea of furnishing a text book for use in 
connection with practical.forest work, as well as a ref- 
erence book for practical foresters and lumbermen, @ 
series of lectures delivered before the forest school of 
Yale University by Henry Solon Graves has been cou- 
piled in such form as to embody a thorough treatise 
upon the measuring of logs, trees and stands of tim- 
ber. In preparing the work much reference has heen 
made to the experience of leading foresters of Europe 
and the various log rules in use in North America 
have received careful consideration, as have ile 
methods of computation. 

Text books of practical forestry are none too numer: 
ous and this one coming from the hands of a recog: 
nized authority is a notable addition to the literature 
on the subject. The author does not claim that it is 
possible by ever so careful a perusal of his treatise 
to become proficient in forest mensuration. On the 
other hand, it is stated that such proficieney can be 
attained only through practical woods work. As a 
guide to such work, however, and for purposes of ref- 
erence this exhaustive work should receive the ap- 
probation of lumbermen and foresters generally. 

Forest Mensuration; by Henry Solon Graves, M. A., direc 
tor of the forest school. Yale University. New York, 1906. 
John Wiley & Sons. Frice $4 
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WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 12.—One of the largest orders 
for red cedar shingles ever placed in western Washing- 
ton at one time with one company was that taken a few 
days ago by the Metcalf Shingle Company, of Tacoma, 
for 5,000,000 shingles for shipment to southern Califor- 
nia. The order was placed at the current market 
price and was originally for 4,000,000 shingles but was 
increased to 5,000,000. Wednesday night the company 
vot off the first million on the order. This company 
operates two big shingle mills, one at Castle Rock, 
Wash., and the other at Kelso, Wash., and has its head- 
quarters in this city. The Kelso mill is on the Cowlitz 
river and the southern California order is being filled 
from that mill where the car situation is not a factor. 
The shingles are shipped by boat on the river to Port- 
and and are then transhipped onto the coast steamers 
md taken to California. The company’s Castle Rock 
mill has been shut down off and on for a month or so 
owing to the ear shortage and is being got in operation 
again, although the car situation has not improved and 
shows no signs of a tendency to improve. It will only 
run to a small part of its capacity. Ralph Metcalf, of 
the company, states that the demand offering for shin- 
gles is first class but that there is very little doing in 
the way of cars. He says the company ias had six Bur- 
lington ears in two months. 

The Mashell Shingle Company’s plant at Mashell, 
near here, was totally destroyed by fire Monday. The 
plant had a capacity of about 75,000 shingles a day and 
the A. C. Young Lumber Company, of this city, was in- 
terested in it. Mr. Young states that the loss was 
£8,400, including about $1,200 worth of shingles burned. 
There was $4,000 insurance. The plant will be rebuilt. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Company, leaves the first of the week to visit his 
old home in New England and will be absent about a 
month or so. Mr. Wheeler was last east about two 
vears ago. He was born in Pittsburg but lived the 
greater part of his boyhood days at Holyoke. 

There is every reason to expect that the price of fir 
doors will be considerably higher. Door stock has been 
advaneing fast and the price of doors has not been 
keeping pace by a long ways. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, in diseussing the door situation today, said: 

Common rough lumber has gone up 100 percent in the 
last two years and fir doors have advanced not over 25 per- 

nt in that time. Fir logs advanced $1 to $2 this month, 
which means that the factory which buys a stock in the 
market has got to pay S2 more for lumber. Labor has 
dvanced a great deal, common saw mill labor being 50 cents 

day higher than a year ago. With the present price of 
doors and kindred articles as compared to the price of 
2s, lumber and labor now and a year ago, it looks as if 
doors would have to come up before long to enable the 
inufacturer to come out even. 





(, A. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Potlatch Lum- 
Company, of Potlatch, and Cliff Musser, of Mus- 
tine, Iowa, are expected in the city in a day or two. 

They left Potlatch recently and went to Portland anc 

live been looking over some of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 

* Company’s Oregon properties and the logging plant 
‘} Yaeolt. From Portland they came to Tacoma and 

m here will go to Everett and then back to Potlatch. 

mammoth new mill of the Potlatch company at Pot- 
h is now running and officials of the company ex- 
ss themselves as very highly pleased with it. In 
ry way it has come up to the expectations of the 
pany and ranks as one of the finest saw mill plants 

i the United States. 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Company, in which 

A. C. Young Lumber Company, of this city, is in- 
‘crested, still has its big shingle mill at Kapowsin shut 
n, owing to the car shortage and has no idea when it 
start up again. The company’s new saw mill at 

\powsin is running. 

Seymour H. Bell, of Ontario, Ore., who is associated 
With Henry Hewitt, jr., of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
her Company, in many investments and enterprises in 

‘ich the millionaire Tacoman is interested, was in the 
city this week. Mr. Bell thinks that Coos Bay, Ore.,’is 
destined to be the site of one of the largest and most 
prosperous ecities on the Pacific coast. He and Mr. 
Hewitt are building an electric railroad around the bay 
io conneet the two towns of Marshfield and North Bend. 
it will be eight miles long, will be in operation in about 

year and will open up some rich country. Said Mr. 

Bell: 





Chere is more timber and coal land tributary to Coos 

y than there is to any other spot in the west. There is 
\ fine harbor, better than Grays harbor by far, and all it 
needs to push it rapidly ahead is a railroad and that is 
coming fast. The Southern Pacific has 2,000 men working 
on a line to Coos bay and will have trains running there 
in eighteen months. Eventually the line will be continued 
along the coast to San Francisco and be used as the main 
line of the Harriman system from Portland south. The 
line branches from the present Southern Pacific at Drain 
and runs southwest about eighty miles. The timber around 
Coos bay is fir and white cedar of the finest grade. The 
White cedar is found no place in the world except in Coos 
and Curry counties, Oregon. It is often known as Port 
Orford cedar and makes a fine interior finish and door 
stock. It is similar to the red cedar of Washington but 
is closer grained and firmer. 
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About 40 percent of the machinery has been placed in 
position at the Dempsey Lumber Company’s big new 
saw mill on the Puyallup river. The machinery is ar- 
niving so slowly and uncertainly that officials of the 
company are unable now to say whether they will have 
the plant running by January 1. It had been originally 
expected that the mill could start in September. After 
the plant gets running a planing mill and dry kiln 
will be installed. 

The Tacoma Mill Company this week dispatched the 


British steamer Chiswick with about 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber for Melbourne, of which about 650,000 feet was 
laden here and the remainder at Mukilteo. The cargo 
is for J. J. Moore & Co. and includes some big timbers 
up to 70-footers. The company also dispatched the 
schooner Glendale this week with 400,000 feet for San 
Francisco. The Uruguayan ship Ama Begonakoa, the 
first vessel flying her flag to ever come to this port, 
is due at this company’s mill to load for the west coast 
and the old Chilean bark Yosemite is here now also to 
load for the west coast. The Yosemite will first go in 
dry dock to be cleaned and repaired and have her bot- 
tom copper sheeted to make her more seaworthy. This 
work will be done by the Puget Sound Dry Dock & 
Machine Company, which has just put a new propeller 
on the freighter Leelanaw. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St.Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, and Henry Hewitt, jr., of the 
same company, two of Tiacoma’s most public spirited 
citizens, have each subscribed. $10,000 toward a new 
Y. M. C. A. building in this city. Officers of the Y. M. 
C. A. last week began a campaign to raise $150,000 for 
a new building by October 31. To date they have 
about $55,000, of which $20,000 is subseribed by these 
two men alone, being the two largest subscriptions made 
to the fund. Colonel Griggs and Mr. Hewitt are always 
to the fore and among the first in enterprises of this 
kind and few men in the northwest, are more liberal in 
this respect. ; 

Tacoma building operations are seriously affected by a 
strike of journeymen plumbers which began yesterday. 
The journeymen demand an increase of 50 cents a day 
in wages and make certain other demands as to the kind 
of material to be used, Which the Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation declines to accede to. In May the plumbers 
were raised from $4 to $4.50 a day and they now de- 
mand $5. The Citizens’ Alliance took hold of the strike 
today and is endeavoring to settle it. To date October 
has proved itself the biggest building month of any Oc- 
tober in the city’s history. A vast amount of work is 
going on all over the city, some of which will be brought 
to a complete standstill if the plumbers’ strike continues 
for any length of time. 

The ship W. H. Macy sailed from San Francisco this 
week for Puget sound, having been chartered to load a 
cargo of lumber for Valparaiso at 51s 3d. The schooner 
Lyman D. Foster has arrived in port to load at the 
Reliance Lumber Company’s mill for California. 

The Curran Timber Company, of Everett, filed notice 
with the state auditor this week of increase in its capital 
stock from $100,000 to ¢250,000. This company is an 
extensive holder of timber lands and is also interested 
in the Electric Logging Company, of this city. 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the state 
auditor this week of the Clerin-Hamilton Lumber Com- 
pany, of Raymond, Wash. The capital stock is $60,000 
and the incorporators are G. P. Clerin and J. C. Hamil- 
ton. 

The Blossom-Provine Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
filed articles of incorporation this week. The capital is 
$10,000 and the incorporators are E. E. Blossom and 
A. C. Provine. The Parker Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, filed notice with the state auditor this week of 
increase of capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

3ELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 12.—Prosperity reigns su- 
preme in lumber circles in Bellingham as well as in 
Whatcom county in general. By the close of the year 
at least twelve new saw mills will be built. The daily 
capacities of the new mills and those to be erected will 
range from 8,000 to 50,000 feet. The following list 
includes the new mills with their respective cutting ca- 
pacities: ve 

Ritchie & Shelton, Bellingham, 40,000 feet; D. L. 
Getchell, Nooksack, 50,000 feet; Bellingham Manufac- 
turing Company, Geneva, 50,000 feet; Consolidated Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, Blaine, 8,000 feet; West Coast 
Timber Company, Forest Grove (Everson), 40,000 feet; 
three new mills at Maple Falls, combined capacity, 
65,000 feet; three new mills, Deming, aggregate ca- 
pacity, 50,000 feet. 

D. Ferguson, of the Jacques-Ferguson Logging Com- 
pany, expects to establish a new saw mill at Park Lake, 
Whatcom, and its daily capacity will be about 75,000 
feet. The Larson Lumber Company, which operates a 
big mill at Silver Beach, on Lake Whatcom, is making 
arrangements to build a mill on the waterfront of Bell- 
ingham bay with a daily capacity of about 250,000 feet. 
Nolte Bros., who operate a logging camp near Lake 
Whatcom, contemplate the erection of a new saw mill 
on the shore of the lake. 

The Bellingham Bay Lumber Company this week 
shipped 4,400,000 feet of fir lumber to Chile. The ship 
Aristomene carried 1,400,000 feet and the steamship 
Gymneric 3,000,000 feet. The ship Alexander Gibson 
is berthed at the mill wharf and is receiving a cargo 
of 1,000,000 feet for delivery at Sydney, Australia. The 
steam schooner Rainier is loading 800,000 feet for de- 
livery at San Francisco. 

September was a record month for the eargo ship- 
ping saw mills of Bellingham in point of lumber 
shipped to coastwise and foreign ports, the total amount 
being 17,647,000 feet. These shipments were made by 
the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company and the Puget Sound Mills & Tim- 
ber Company. The foreign shipping points include 
Peru, Chile and Australia, and the domestie or coast- 
wise points are Nome, Alaska; San Pedro and San 
Francisco. 

The big French steamer Admiral Duperre is berthed 
at the E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s mill wharf and 
is receiving a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of lumber for 














Cork Pine 


There is no other as 
soft as Shoppenagons. 





We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delay. 


Write today for prices. 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


GRAYLING, MICH. 


We use Telecode. 




















Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Maple, Hemlock, 
Beech. — Birch, 


Elm, Basswood. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Johannesburg, Michigan. 








White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 




















Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Bullding, DULUTH, MINN. 


ANYTHING HERE YOU WANT? 


We have the following items in stock and those 
ordering early will get prompt service: 


5-4, 6-4, 8-4 D Select. No. 5 Boards, 

4” and 6” Bevel Siding. 4’ No. 2 Mixed Lath. 

‘ 4,6’, 8’ D and Better. 4 No. 3 Mixed Lath. 

4’, 6’, 8’ No. 1, 2, 3 Com. 32” No. 1 and 2 Mixed Lath. 


Prices upon request. 


The Waters-Glark Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER. 


303-4 Exchange Building, 








DULUTH, MINN. 


WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER &CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 












































TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘7ei.ctman Teiecos, 





delivery at Peru. At the same wharf the ship. Emily 


For further particulars address American Lumbermap, Chicago [Il. 








North 
Western 
Lumber Co. 


Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


Constantly carries large 


and well assorted stocks 
on hand and right now 
offers the following stock 


for immediate shipment: 


5 Cars 5-4 in. C Select. 
3 Cars 6.4 in. C Select. 
1 Car 6-4 in. D Select. 

2 Cars 5-4 in. No. 1 Shop. 
1Car 5-4 in. No. 2 Shop. 
3 Cars 6-4 in. No. 1 Shop. 





PRICES ON REQUEST. 











A. F. Holden, Pres. 
F. H. Goff, Vice-Pres. 


J. M. Diver. Gen'l Mer. 
E. C. Bayre, Asst Mgr. 


The Gleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co. 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


TIMBER, LUMBER AND LATH. 


Special Bills cut to order in White Pine and Norway, 
any length from 10 ft. to 60 ft. long. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO. 











Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, rorzr Marquette Bldg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910, 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut fuil width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


DRUMMOND. 
WISCONSIN 

















if you use the American 
Lumberman Telecode. 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED 


for further particulars address American Lumberman. Chicago II. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Reed, of Honolulu, H. I., will load 1,500,000 feet. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Belling- 
ham were apprised Thursday morning, by the secretary, 
of an advance in the price of lumber from $1 to $2 a 
thousand feet. Quotations in this city for rough or com- 
mon fir lumber are $16.50 a thousand feet and No. 1 
flooring lumber $31 a thousand feet. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 13.—The jurisdiction of the 
cargo inspection branch ot the Pacifie Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is about to be extended. 
Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the association, left 
today for Coos Bay, Oregon, where he will go at the in- 
vitation of the eight or ten mills to organize them 
for membership in this branch of the locai association. 
Since the organization of the cargo inspection branch 
its membership has grown monthly, as the benefits 
became known among the cargo mills of the Pacific 
coast. 

Also work is progressing on the rail inspection 
bureau and this new factor in the trade, which will 
result in saving many thousands of dollars to the 
rail mills by the elimination of claim settlements, 
will be on a working footing soon, 

The Pacifie coast branch of the credit bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
being installed in the office of the secretary of the 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
All the cases and about 20,000 reports on dealers, 
yards and others in all parts of the United States 
have been received and within a short time the sys- 
tem will be in full working order. The reports are 
after the same style as are furnished by any of the 
commercial agencies to its customers in all lines of 
trade. However, in the association’s hureau only 
reports affecting the lumber and shingle trade are 
kept. 

The Saw Dust Club. 


At a preliminary meeting held this week the Saw 
Dust Club was brought into being. Those present 
were J. Ben Price, Fred E, Campbell, Roy Thompson, 
Norman Vincent, H. F. Vincent, Edward H. Schafer, 
E. L. Connor and David H. Cale. Today invitations 
were issued for a general meeting, October 20, at 
which ofheers will be elected. 

The club is formed by the younger members of 
the trade for the purpose of promoting business, good 
fellowship and social intercourse. ‘To this end a 
committee composed of Roy Thompson, E. H. Schafer, 
David H. Cale and Fred E, Campbell has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for the first of a series of parties 
to be given this winter, by which it is aimed to get 
better acquainted with the manufacturers and in- 
crease the friendly feeling between all ends of the 
trade. 

For the present the club will hold its meetings in 
the Lumbermen’s Club rooms and until such a time as it 
can acquire a club house of its own. 


Lumber Handlers Get Increase. 


Lumber handieis of Puget sound who demanded 
from the stevedoring firms an advance of 10 cents 
an hour in wages for handling lumber in loading or 
unloading ships have been granted their request, the 
new rate to go into effect at once. Hereafter the cost of 
this labor will be 50 cents an hour straight and 75 
cents an hour for overtime, as against 40 cents 
straight and 60 cents for overtime paid up to the 
present time. The shortage of labor for this class of 
work on the coast caused the stevedores to give in. A 
protest at the action of the union, however, is made. 
It is claimed by the employers that the union should 
have given prior notice of its intention. As it is, 
all the Puget sound firms have contracted for months 
ahead at the old price and therefore will be obliged 
to stand the loss themselves. 


Increasing the Bureau. 


J. A. Coulthurst and R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle 
Mills Bureau, left yesterday for Clallam county, where 
sixteen mills were recently proposed for membership 
in the bureau by Mr. Coulthurst. A mecting will be 
held and the officials will explain the details of the 
bureau organization and arrange for the Clallam mills 
to participate in the annual closedown expected to 
occur December 22. Mills in other parts of the state 
will be visited later, and after being organized will 
be taken into the bureau. 

For several months following the organization of 
the bureau it was uphill work to keep the mills to- 
gether, but the general results have been so beneficial 
to all parts of the state that applications for mem- 
bership are coming in from all directions. Before the 
end of the year it is expected every shingle mill in 
the state will be within the jurisdiction of the bureau. 


Notice a Joke. 


The transcontinental lines have served notice on 
the lumber and shingle manufacturers that from 
October 15 they will not accept either commodity for 
shipment via the lakes from Duluth or Superior. While 
navigation on the lakes will not close until some time 
later the railroads say they will not be able to make 
connections by taking forest products from the Sound 
later than that date and that there already is a heavy 
congestion of freight at the lakes which it will take 
all of their energy to move before navigation ends. 

While the order is issued in sincerity it is not so 
taken by millmen, who still have it fresh in their minds 





that lake and rail shipments from the mills have 


been practically closed to the lumber and _ shingle 
mills for some weeks, owing to the car shortage. 
Therefore the order will not affect the local situation 
and is viewed as a good joke. 


Car Stake Hearing. 


Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the lumber asso- 
ciation, has received the following telegram, dated 
at New York and signed by E. F. Perry, secretary of 
the lumbermen’s car stake executive committee: 

Please attend a meeting of the lumbermen on the car 
stake matter to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, October 19. A joint meeting with the railroads will 
be had at the same time. 

Secretary Beckman will ke unable to attend, but 
the message is satisfactory, as indicating that the 
executive committee is losing no time in its efforts to 
adjust the question of car stakes. The Pacific coast 
experiments with the steel folding stake will be begun 
here under the direciion of Mr, Beckman just as soon 
as the sample stakes will arrive from Chicago. 

Among the Lumbe:men. 

Recently the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company ad- 
dressed sixty letters to salesmen and yardmen in all 
parts of the country asking for a true report of con- 
ditions and what the outlook for the future of lum- 
ber and shingle orders is. Jn almost every instance 
the gist of the reply was the same. It was to the 
effect that buyers of lumbker and shingles will not 
place their orders on the coast until such a time as 
they are assured of getting them through in some 
kind of time. Salesmen declared they can sell both 
lumber and shingles and that the list has little to 
do with getting the business, but they are not able 
to overcome the complaints regarding car shortage. 

M. H. Grover, vice president of the Day-Luellwitz 
Lumber Company, who has formerly made his home at 
North Yakima and Spokane, arrived in the city this 
week and will spend much of his time here during 
the winter looking after his company’s interests. Mr, 
Grover has just returned from Chicago, where he 
went on business and brought back Mrs. Grover, who 
has been visiting there. 

Within the last week the Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe railroads have had their California agents 
in Seattle trying to place a large amount of car siding 
business. Within the last thirty days it is estimated 
more than 30,000,000 feet of car material orders have 
been offered here, a good share of which has been placed. 
There is also a revival of bridge timber business. 

The H. ©. Boleom Lumber Company has purchased 
the Salmon Bay Shingle Company’s mill at Ballard. 
The plant has a capacity of 250,000 a day and is one 
of the most up to date plants in the state. While 
the purchase price is known only to those interested 
it is said to have been in the neighborhood of $20,000. 


Twelve of the Alaska fishing schooners, now re 
turned for the winter, have been chartered for the 


California lumber trade. Usually these vessels aie idi 
during the winter months. The California. trade is as 
heavy as ever and charters are commanding almosi 
any price. The figures today are $7.75 to San Fran- 
cisco and $8.50 to San Pedro, 

The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, of Blaine. 
Wash., which for the last year has maintained an 
office in Seattle, has given up its office and moved its 
headquarters to Vancouver, B. C., where H. L. Jen 
kins, president of the company, will make his hom¢ 
hereafter, he having moved there with his family. 

Jerry G. Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Com 
pany, Chehalis, Wash., was nominated for the legis 
lature from Lewis county by the democratic eounts 
conventicn Jast Saturday. ‘There are three canaidate 
from each of the two parties for the legislature fron 
this county. On the republican ticket is George Me 
Coy, of Napavine, so there will ke a lumberman o 
each side. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 13.—The car situation is sti! 
far from satisfactory. All mills need two or three tim¢ 
as many cars as they are supplied with. Fall busines 
is good and prices are firm. Mills are making effort 
to clean up old orders, and are succeeding to son 
extent. 

Soule Bros., of Lebam, who have been installing 
large logging camp for some time, have been forced ‘+ 
close down operations for want of means for shippin: 
the logs. The railroad will not connect its spur to ti 
Northern Pacific line, and. there is no assurance th 
this will be done in the near future. It is probab 
that the matter will be taken before the state railro: 
commission. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 12.—Weather conditions co! 
tinue favorable to the shippers of lumber in tli 
Inland Empire, the rainfall to date being less thi 
the usual amount of precipitation registered at this 
season of the year. Some of the operators have be: 
unable to secure the number of cars necessary t 
keep their plants in operation to full capacity an: 
are anxiously looking forward to the time when th 
movement of grain in large volume will have ceascu- 
There has been no relief in the labor situation and 
some of the mills have taken the night shift from 
their saw mills in order to obtain a full crew for the 
day run and recruit up their planing mill force. 
Nearly all of the small stocks throughout the dis 
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trict that are located on or near railroads have been 
picked up, which has had a tendency to stiffen values; 
and owing to low stocks there appears to be no dis- 
position to crowd the market. Inquiries for shop are 
numerous, with the supply very much below the 
average. 

The Wheeler Mill Company has completed its mill 
at Naples,.Ida. Manager Wheeler spent several days 
during the week in looking up a crew, and stated 
that the mill will be put into operation as soon as a 
crew ean be secured. The daily capacity of the plant 
is in the neighborhood of 40,000 feet. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has removed the offices of the 
association to temporary quarters in the Temple 
Court building, pending the completion of the new 
Columbia, or Lumber Exchange, in which a suite of 
four offices has been secured. The association has 
published a new directory, showing a marked gain in 
membership, the number of members now being 383, 
representing 495 yards. The growth of the insurance 
feature of the association has kept pace with the 
membership list, the policies held now covering over 
a million dollais, with cash assets of $28,500. 

The Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima, 
Wash., just opened up a new retail yard at Richland, 
in the Yakima valley, at which point a portion of the 
output of the mill will be marketed in a retail way. 

Reports from Conconully, Wash., state that a forest 
fire has been raging along Loop creek, in the moun- 
tains between Conconully and Twist. Although it has 
heen vigorously fought by ranchers, much headway 
has been gained, and nothing short of a heavy fall of 
ain or a very large fighting force will be able to 
check the flames. 

The big dynamo at the Humbird company planing 
mill, which furnishes the city of Sand Point, Ida., 
with light, was burned out October 6, leaving the 
city in partial darkness. Some of the large stores 
found it necessary to close for the night, although 
candles, lamps and Chinese lanterns were immediately 
put into use. The company’s saw mill at Kootenai 
was unable to run on the night shift until the dam- 
age to the dynamo was repaired. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company is making some 
extensive changes in the way of improvements to its 
saw and planing mills, buildings ete. A new 12x40 
vang will be installed in the saw mill some time in 
December, or early in January, while the planing mill 
will receive three new machines, which will bring 
its daily capacity up to 200,000 feet. The machinery 
for the improvement of the saw and planing mills 
las been ordered from Minneapolis, and is expected 
s be shipped not later than November 15. The 
company is also building a handsome office just east 

f its present office and yards. The office is light and 
oomy, the dimensions of the building being 36x60 
eet. A new retail shed has been built, and it is 
nderstood that it is the finest shed in the northwest. 

full complement of windows is placed on both 
des in the upper story of the shed, which gives an 
bundance of light to handle and grade stock properly. 
‘he company’s retail business has been built up very 
ipidly, and the new shed was constructed in order 
hat the wholesale and retail business might be kept 
utirely separate. 





IN EASTERN OREGON. 


BAKER City, ORE., Oct. 1—Baker City, in common 
ith all other lumber centers of the northwest, is 
fering from the protracted car famine, the mills 
eing able to keep in operation only about one-half 
‘their machinery. A rigid order has been given out 
yom railway headquarters, and is being strictly en- 
reed, that no box cars be furnished for any kind 
lumber shipments, and only a very few for fruit 
x shooks. There are thousands of sacks of grain 
ing along the line of the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
tion Company, between Huntington and Portland, 
aiting cars for shipment, and the road has hun- 
eds of ears full of wheat which cannot be un- 
ded, owing to the strike of the grain handlers in 
rtland and, all in all, a great hardship is being 
rked on the shippers of lumber, as well as of other 
mmodities. 
David Eecles, president of the Oregort Lumber Com- 
any, is expected to arrive from the east in a few 
ys. His coming is looked forward to with par- 
ular interest at this time, as he has an option on 
ie building of the new railroad between Baker City 
ud Eagle valley, fifty miles east from here. This 
oad is expected to open up an extensive timber 
country, and it has been reported that three mills are 
eady to move into the valley upon the announce- 
ment of the letting of contracts for the new railway. 
C. E. Carlin, chief inspector for the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., was in this section a few Gays ago 
examining the grades of lumber put out by the mills 
here. He reports that the old western grading is 
still maintained in many places in the west, and that 
nothing ean be done as to uniformity of grades until 
all the manufacturers adopt the same rules for grad- 
ing. For example, the western pine people are on 
the Mississippi valley grades and it is desired that 
the balance of the manufacturers also adopt this 
Standard. The question is being actively discussed 
by the manufacturers of this section and it will no 
doubt be but a short time until all the mills of the 
northwest will be placing their lumber on the market 
in uniform grades. As an example of the difference 
in grades, the Spokane people put four grades of 
common lumber on the market, while the Oregon peo- 


ple have only three, which is disadvantageous for the 
astern Oregon people, in that they lose about $2 a 
thousand feet on the common lumber in all grades 
above No. 4. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 13.—-Last season has brought 
complaints fiom nearly every lumber operator through- 
out the valley to the effect that it has been impos- 
sible for them to secure the required help to con- 
duct their operations successfully, and from the log- 
gers’ point of view the labor shortage is new growing 
serious. Were it generally known that the valley as 
well as this section of the country is paying the 
highest wage scale that is paid anywhere for lumber- 
men, both in the woods and around the saw mills, 
conditions probably would ke somewhat changed. Sev- 
eral hundred men could find ready employment here 
at good wages during the fall and winter and be 
here on the ground for an early start in the manu- 
facturing business in the spring, as all indications 
now point to an increase in output generally. 

The car supply is by no means what it should be 
and while it has not yet assumed a really serious 
aspect it is feared that October business generally 
will be handicapped by the usual car famine due this 
time of the year. 

Among the attendants of the Western Pine Ship- 
pers’ Association meeting at Spokane fiom the valley 
were I. B. Poole,. manager of the O’Brien Lumber 
Company; D. B. Barber, manager of the Northwest- 
ern Lumber Company, and H. G. Miller, manager of 
the Kalispell Lumber Company. 

Machinery has been purchased for a saw mill to 
be erected by Orin 8. Good, near Warland, on the 
Great Northern. The plant will be equipped with a 
single cutting band and is to have a capacity of 
about 30,000 feet in ten hours, 

The mill at Athens has been sold by Shoemaker & 
Roberts to the Kalispell Lumber Company. The sale 
was effected several weeks ago, but possession was 
not given until October 1. The Kalispell Lum- 
ber Company had been buying the entire cut of this 
mill for a long time, and the lumber had been put 
through the finishing process at its own plant in 
Kalispell. it was the chief source of the company’s 
supply for its planing mill in town, though it has 
been taking the cut of a number of smaller mills as 
well. The new proprietor will 1un the mill to its full 
capacity and will keep it going until the supply of 
timber in the vicinity may be exhausted. ’ 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 13.—While the destructive ef- 
fect of the recent storm in the south upon the Oregon 
timber market probably is not so great as many local 
timber dealers believe, yet it is true that there has 
been some. Considerable money that was about to 
be turned loose in the Oregon development field when 
the southern states were swept by a tornado has 
been temporarily withdrawn by intending investors 
who have large holdings in the south. ‘There were 
several heavy southern pine owners in Portland at 
the time the storm occurred. They were here for the 
purpose cf investing in Oregon timber lands, but the 
first reports of the destruction wrought in the south 
caused them to change their plans and leave for the 
scene of the storm to make hasty arrangements for 
saving what timber they can. 

Testing Oregon Timber. " 

There are members of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association who are begin- 
ning to think that the long continued testing of Ore- 
gon woods by experts connected with the United 
States forest service is a case of much ado about 
nothing. Some of these experts have been engaged in 
this work for nearly eight years in this state. The 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been furnishing the testing station at the 
state university, at Eugene, with timber for the last 
eighteen months, or ever since the association was 
organized. 

And yet nothing has come from these timber test- 
ing experts. If they have obtained any results and 
arrived at any conclusions in reference to the com- 
parative structural strengths of the various species of 
Oregon timber they are keeping their wisdom to 
themselves. 

What the Oregon millmen would like to see is prac- 
tical benefits from this branch of the government 
service. Learned technical repoits filed away in the 
archives of the service for publication in the distant 
future are of little value to the present generation 
of lumber manufacturers and users, 

Land Fraud Trials Go Over. 


There will be no more government land fraud trials 
in Portland this year. A number of cases had been 
set for October 15, but owing to the illness of Judge 
Morrow of the United States circuit court of appeals 
at San Francisco, Judge Hunt of Montana, before 
whom the land fraud cases are tried, has been ordered 
to take the former’s place on the bench of the court 
of appeals. The temporary transfer of Judge Hunt 
to San Francisco will necessitate a postponement of 
the remaining land fraud trials until after January 1. 

Prices Not High Enough. 

The Portland sash and door manufacturers are 

neither satisfied with themselves nor with each other. 
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@ We want to move quickly: 


12 Cars, 2x10, 10 to 16 ft. No. | Hemlock. 
15 Cars, 2x!2, 10 to 16 ft. No. | Hemlock. 
8 Cars, 2x6, 10 to I6 ft. No. | Hemlock. 
5 Cars, 2x8, 10 to 16 ft No. | Hemiock. 
16 Cars, 2 inch No. 3 Hemlock. 

Above can be re-sawed to1 inch stock 


4 Cars, 6, 8 & 10 in. Birch Shiplap. 
165 Cars, t in, No. | Common Birch. 
4 Cars. | in, No. | Common & Better Basswood. 
4 Cars, 2inch, No. |! Common & Better Basswood. 
26 Cars, | inch, No. 3 Common Birch. 
All the above is bone dry, and we can make 
prompt shipment, 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


q RHINELANDER, WIS. 











{ For QUICK SHIPMENT :— i. 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 
830,000 *' 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
2x12, 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
200,000 ‘' 3x8, 10, 12, 12 to 18 No. 1 Hemlock 
4-4, 4-6, 6-6, 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
795,000 *' 4to12 in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 
800,000 ‘' 2-4 to 2-12, 10 to 20 No. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 
Lath and Basswood Siding. 
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WAUSAU, WIS. 


Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber ow 
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On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 




















An Interesting Proposition 


in the way of good service and attractive prices 
is awaiting you, for we can ship in addition to 


Hemlock - Mixed Cars 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 
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WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
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MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. J 





A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wisconsin” HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LVMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 








I A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men, contractors, purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing todo with lumber. Contains 72 pages, p 

25 cents each or § for $1, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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PACIFIC COAST. “2, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE : 
417-18 KEITH & PERRY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr. 














OREGON FIR 


We are receiving cars and are prepared 
| to deliver 


FIR TIMBERS <e 
CAR MATERIAL‘ 
DECKING ~“ “< & 
BRIDGE-TIMBERS 


and all sizes of 
PIECE STUFF PROMPTLY. 


The Comstock Lumber Co. 


Car and Cargo Shippers, 
PORTLAND, - ; - 
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OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 





G. W. Gates & Co. 


Pn Ry. PORTLAND, ORE. 











and Finish. Long Timbers, 

Joists, Dimension, Etc, 
CED A Bevel Siding, Finish 
and Shingles. 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


FI Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding ASLORI 














They feel that they are not getting enough for their 
products, and as it appears difficult for them to get 
together and agree upon prices they fail to see how 
they can remedy matters. There is no question but 
a majority of the sash and door men can agree and 
work together harmoniously, but a few obdurate com- 
petitors are a stumbling block to the consummation 
of their plans. At one time Portland had an associa- 
tion of sash and door manufacturers. With a single 
exception all the firms engaged in this industry were 
members. But one by one the members dropped out 
until there was nothing left of it, and since its dis- 
solution the trade has been anything but satisfac- 
tory. Lumber that a few years ago was bought by 
the sash and docr manufacturers for from $12 to $14 
a thousand now costs them from $22 to $24, while 
the average advance in the price of their products 
has not been over 30 percent. There is a strong 
probability that an effort will ke made to resurrect 
the old organization, as without some unity of pur- 
pose and action sash and door manufacturers will 
not ke able to participate in the general prosperity 
of the lumbering industry to the extent they should. 


Lumber Handlers Threaten Strike. 

While Portland’s water front is in the throes of a 
labor strike thus far the lumber carrying industry 
has not been affected. As yet the strike is confined 
to grain handlers, who have struck for bigger pay. 
Shippers are, however, getting fairly good dispatch 
with nonunion men. The lumber handlers of Port- 
land and Puget sound have asked for an advance of 
10 cents an hour, but have not yet given the iumber 
shippers their ultimatvm. ‘the present seale is 40 
cents an hour. For overtime the lumber handlers ask 
75 cents an hour. 


Railroad Equipment Promised. 


That the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
upon which Oregon millmen are dependent in a large 
measure for direct eastern shipments, will be better 
prepared for the lumber traffic next year than this is 
the honest opinion of William MeMurray, general pas- 
senger agent of the Harriman lines in this state. At 
a recent meeting of the Oregon Development League, 
composed of sixty-three commercial organizations in 
this state, Mr. MeMurray, in discussing the plans of 
the Harriman people in Oregon, stated that under the 
head of ‘‘new construction’’ the company will in 
1907 spend $12,063,857 in this state and branch lines 
out of, the state, while $1,000,000 had been appro- 
priated for new steel rails and bridge material for 
the same territory. There also has been ordered for 
1907, he said, $500,000 worth of locomotives, $180,000 
worth of passenger equipment and $600,000 worth of 
freight cars. The total appropriation for Oregon and 
connecting links, including cost of construction and 
new equipment, is $14,543,587. 


Mill Gossip. 


Negotiations are pending for the purchase by east- 
ern capitalists of the plant of the Corvallis Saw Mill 
Company, at Corvallis, Benton county. C. W. Atrony, 
the principal owner of the Corvallis mill, also has 
extensive timber holdings. It is the purpose of the 
intending purchasers, if they buy the mill, to increase 
its capacity, build several smaller ones in the same 
locality and purchase all the timber offered. 

In consequence of the protracted car famine several 
more Oregon mills closed down this week. Among 
them is the plant of the Seaside Spruce Lumber Com- 
pany, at Seaside. This mill has its yards and sheds 
filled to overflowing and will not resume operations 
until there may be prospect of moving its products. 

A deal will be closed shortly for the purchase of 
the Hadley mill at Tillamook City, property of the 
Hadley Lumber Company. The intending purchasers 
are Fidel Ganahl, of St. Louis, and L. A. Ganahl and 
W. J. Woodsade, of San Francisco. The price will be 
in the neighborhood of $200,000. 


Record Price for State Land. 


The high water mark in the selling price of Oregon 
state school lands, containing timber, was reached on 
October 11, when half a section sold for $16 an acre. 
The highest price received previous to this sale was 
$11 an acre, and this was just prior to the opening 
of the government land fraud cases. For many years 
Oregon school land was a drug on the market at $1.25 
an acre, but those who were wise enough to load up 
at this figure, the price fixed by statute, have reaped 
a rich harvest. At the last session of the state legis- 
lature the minimum selling price was fixed at $2.50 an 
acre. 

The Cargo Trade. 


Among the new lumber charters reported during the 
last week is the steamer Czarina, recently purchased by 
the Harriman interests, in connection with the transfer 
of the Coos Bay railroad properties. This vessel will 
load at one of the lower Columbia river mills for San 
Francisco. 

The Portland Lumber Company has added to its cargo 
contingent the steamer Meteor, which is a big carrier 
for her size and will prove of material benefit to the 
coastwise trade. 

The Comstock Lumber Company reports the charter- 
ing of the steamers McLauren and Henry Wilson, with 
three other vessels in prospect before the end of the 
year. The McLauren will load at the mills of the 
Oregon-Kansas Lumber Company, at Rainier, and the 
Henry Wilson at the plant of the Astoria Box Company, 
at Astoria. The former vessel will take a cargo of 
1,000,000 feet and the latter 600,000 feet. Both will 











go to San Francisco. 


The new steam schooner Jim Butler, belonging to the 
Olson-Mahony Lumber Company, which was given its 
first trial trip in Portland harbor last Saturday, is 
pronounced a wonder in its class, both in speed and 
capacity. The vessel makes 12 knots an hour easily 
and though not large can carry 900,000 feet of lumber. 
She will soon begin to take on cargo for San Francisco 
at Vancouver, Wash., and St. Helens, Ore. 

The bark Annie Johnson is loading lumber at Linnton 
for San Francisco. She was formerly the British bark 
Ada Iredale and while on a trip from Europe to San 
Francisco with a cargo of coal several years ago took 
fire in mid ocean and was abandoned to her fate. After 
drifting about several weeks she was picked up by tug- 
boats and taken to Honolulu, where the fire was ex- 
tinguished and she was repaired. Subsequently she was 
sold and has since sailed under the American flag. 

The British steamer Elaine pulled up anchor last Sat- 
urday and departed with a cargo of 2,868,420 feet of 
lumber, valued at $39,195, for Shanghai, China. She 
loaded at the mills of the Portland Lumber Company. 

The British steamer Visigoth finished loading at the 
mills of the Inman-Poulson Lumber Company Monday 
and left yesterday for Australia. It carried about 
3,000,000 feet. 

The barkentine Amazon, which left Portland with a 
eargo of lumber for the Philippines last June, is shortly 
to return to this port to engage in the coastwise trade. 
It has a capacity of about 1,400,000 feet and conse- 
quently will be one of the largest coastwise vessels in the 
lumber service. 

The steam schooner Scuth Bay this week took on a 
eargo of lumber at Rainier for San Francisco. Its 
cargo consisted of 500,000 feet. 

The steam schooner Aurelia is taking on a cargo at 
Linnton for San Francisco this week. It has been in 
this service for a great many years and as it was re- 
chartered by the Portland Lumber Company a short 
time ago no doubt it will continue in the service for 
several years to come. 

The steamer Nome City arrived in the Columbia last 
Sunday and tied up at Stella, where she began loading 
ties. 

The steamer Diamond O., formerly the Fannie, owned 
by the Oregon Round Lumber Company, after being 
overhauled and practically rebuilt has been placed in 
commission again to help out the lumber cargo service. 

The barkentine Georgina took another cargo from the 
Columbia river for San Francisco this week. 

Personal. 

Victor Thrane, of the firm of J. D. Lacy & Co., Chi- 
cago, among the largest timber operators in the world, 
returned this week from the sound country and is again 
domiciled at the Portland. Mr. Thrane is just looking 
around, but it is safe to predict that some big timber 
deals will have been consummated by the time he gets 
ready to leave Oregon. 

New Corporations. 

Articles of incorporation of lumber companies were 
filed with the secretary of state of Oregon during the 
last week as follows: 

Curtin-Spur Lumber Company; incorporators, H. F. 
McCormick, Phillip Hohl and J. C. Johnson; principal 
place of business, Cottage Grove; capital stock, $25,000. 

Salem Box & Lumber Company; incorporators, 8. 
H. Snyder, George F. Mason and Wylie A. Moores; 
principal place of business, Salem; capital stock, $20,000. 

Western Pacific Land & Timber Company; incor- 
porators, J. H. Queal (president), E. J. Carpenter (vice 
president and treasurer) and 8. O. Johnson (secretary) ; 
principal place of business, Minneapolis, Minn.; Oregon 
headquarters with John E. Ryan, agent, Bend, Crook 
county; capital stock, $1,000,000. 

Old Oregon Mills, incorporated under the laws of the 


state of Washington; expects to do business at War- 


renton, Clatsop county; E. S. Mellroy, resident agent; 
capital stock, $75,000. 


CALIFORNIA. . 


PPD DLL ID 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FRANcisco, CAL., Oct. 13.—B. F. Durphy and his 
eastern associates in the Bayside Lumber Company, which 
has large milling and timber interests in Humboldt 
county, have decided to go ahead at once with the con- 
struction of a 16-story steel frame, stone and terra 
cotta finish store and office building at the corner of 
California and Drumm streets. This is near the site 
of the building that was burned at 6 California street, 
where most of the redwood lumber companies had offices. 
The same owners have had plans prepared by a Los An 
geles architect for a 9-story reinforced concrete busi- 
ness block, to be erected in a prominent location down- 
town. 

The demand for millwork and doors is increasing, but 
most of the mills in Oakland and San Francisco have 
been at a standstill for more than a week. Things have 
looked blue for rebuilding San Francisco since the mill 
employees on both sides of the bay refused to arbitrati 
the question of wages as per the agreements of their 
unions with the Trades Council and of that body, with 
the mill owners’ organizations. The Trades Council, 
after pressure was brought to bear, ordered the striking 
unions to return to work at the partial advance offered 
by the mill owners and to arbitrate the amount of the 
total advance in wages to be granted later. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s steam schooner 
Shasta, which went ashore in the fog recently, piling up 
on the rocks near Point Conception, Cal., has proved a 
total loss. The wreck has broken up. There was no loss 
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if life. The Shasta had a carrying capacity of 850,000 
feet of lumber. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., has left the city for a short business trip to Puget 
sound. 

Jacob Mortenson, who has mills near Eureka and large 
timber interests in Humboldt county and elsewhere, has 
rived in the city from the east. A lot of timber in 
which he holds an interest in the southern states was 
lamaged by the recent hurricane. 

Thomas Hume has arrived from Michigan and was met 
at the St. Francis hotel by Ira B. Bennett, manager of 
the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, of Sanger, Cal. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., Oct. 11.—At a meeting held at Eureka 
he afternoon of October 9 eight of the largest of the 
aw mill and lumbering companies organized what will be 
known as the Humboldt Stevedore Company, for the 
purpose of handling the cargoes of lumber at this port. 
‘he incorporation will be under the laws of Nevada, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, divided into 200 shares. 
The subscribers are G. W. Fenwick, of the Hammond 
Lumber Company; E. A. Blocklinger, of the Pacific 
lumber Company; H. W. Jackson, of the Northern Red- 
wood Lumber Company; N. H. Falk, of the Elk River 
Mill & Lumber Company; G. A. Glynn, of the Occi- 
dental Mill Company; R. O. Wilson, of the Bayside Mill 
& Lumber Company; William Carson, of Dolbeer & Car- 
son, and T. A. Atkinson, of the Metropolitan Redwood 
Lumber Company. 

Owing to the increased demand for lumber and lum- 
her products on the Pacific coast and the scarcity of 
vessels most of the manufacturers are months behind 
with orders and those companies which do not own 
vessels have more stock in their yards than they have 
had before in several years. 

The demand for shingles and shakes continues good, 
both on the coast for shingles and shakes and in the 
east for redwood shingles. 

The Eastern Steamship Company, recently incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, has bought the 
steamer Jaqua, a lumber carrier of 600,000 feet capacity. 
This vessel will carry lumber from Eureka to San Fran- 
cisco and southern Californian points for the Eastern 
Redwood Company. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 12.—Considerable lumber is 
coming in and the harbor looks like old times. Twenty- 
six cargoes are unloading. The Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill 
& Lumber Company, the Consolidated Lumber Company, 
the Southern California Lumber Company, L. W. Blinn 
Lumber Company and the E. K. Wood Lumber Company 
seem to be getting the majority of the stuff. 

'reight charters on lumber have been raised to $8.50 
from Seattle to San Pedro. 

lhe work on the inner harbor is going on at a rapid 
rate, and soon the unloading facilities at San Pedro, 
Wilmington and Long Beach will be unsurpassed on 
the coast, outside of San Francisco. 

\ trip through the retail yards in town discloses a 
brisk business and out in the country it is more so. 

October has come in with a rush in the matter of 
Inilding. Last week there were 209 permits issued at 

value of $892,933. 

"he custom house reports that there arrived during 
September seventy-three steamers, twenty-six schooners 

ul five barkentines, a total of 104 vessels, having a 

1 tonnage of 51,495 tons, and carrying in crew 1,830 
men. These vessels brought 32,310,000 feet of lumber, 
15,699,000 shingles, 2,830,000 lath, 4,315 telegraph poles, 
beside a large quantity of railroad ties and miscel- 
neous quantities of merchandise. , 

\ company has been formed at San Pedro and in 
s city for the building or buying a number of vessels, 
ch will ply between San Pedro and the northern pas- 
seoger and lumber ports, entirely in the interests of 
the trade here. One vessel already has been bought, a 
powerful steam schooner, which will be put in service 
onee, and others will be added as fast as possible. 
‘wo things are working against San Pedro and Los 
geles in the lumber business, namely, the heavy ter- 
minal charges or charges for hauling lumber from the 
docks baek into the country, and the enormous freight 
rates from the north, and it is the intention of this 
steamship company to endeavor to favor this port with 
lower freight rates. 

The local box trade is fine and is all that could be 
(desired just now. More lumber is at hand in box 
grades, and it is not particularly higher since last 
reported. 

Average cargoes of straight Oregon pine are quoted 
this morning at $23 over the rail, and the good average 
run of redwood is held at $25. 

The shookmakers from the north are said to be put- 
ting orange boxes on the market at 12 to 12% cents, 
knock-down, to be delivered as wanted. This is said 
to be fully 4% cent higher than last year. 


BIG TIMBER LAND DEAL. 


WASHBURN, Wis., Oct. 16.—The officers of the Wash- 
burn & Oregon Timber Company have closed a deal for 
the sale of sixteen quarter sections of timber land lo- 
cated on the MeKenzie river, Oregon. The considera- 
tion is $50,000. It is estimated that there is about 
150,000,000 feet of timber on the tract. The officers 
of the company are William Olson, president; Oliver 
Sproll, vice president; D. J. Estabrook, secretary, and 
O. P. Swanby, treasurer. The company obtained the 
tract by buying elaims from a number of Washburn 
— who took them up. The purchasers are Oregon 
people. 
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Although it is coming a little late in the season, 
there is a visible expansion of movement in both 
stock goods and odd work over the country. Some of 
the manufacturers and distributers report a fairly com- 
fortable demand for stock sizes of sash and doors and 
are feeling really encouraged over the improvement 
to the extent that they are beginning to entertain the 
idea that fall trade in all classes of factory product 
will ke of reasonably large proportions after all. In 
some districts, especially in Chicago and the north- 
west, there is a lively demand for storm sash in antici- 
pation of an unusually cold winter that has been pre- 
dicted by the weather prophets. The odd work trade 
is evidently taking eare of itself, as it is steadily 
heavy and shows no evidence of abatement in any 
quarter, although the eastern seaboard demand has not 
displayed as great briskness as prevailed earlier in 
the season. The general situation is evidently more 
favorable this week and prospects for a satisfactorily 
active fall demand are brightening visibly. 

> % * 

Chicago dealers have been pleased to note a con- 
siderably better inquiry for stock goods during the 
past week or ten days and this is what they have been 
looking for, as regular sizes have been slow several 
months. This revival in demand is hailed as having 
more or less elements of permanence, as business con- 
ditions over the country are exceptionally good and 
the building outlook is as encouraging as at any time 
since the beginning of the year, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that there is a seasonable curtailment of 
new construction toward winter in a large section 
of the country. Prices in all cases are hardly up to 
the profitable notch, but are much more satisfactory 
than they were a month ago. It is expected that Chi- 
cago wholesalers will issue new discount cards next 
week quoting doors at 66144 and glazed windows at 77 
percent discount from the list. 

* > . 

The situation in window glass has been materially 
strengthened by the formation of a selling agency at 
Pittsburg which will handle the product of about 
2,200 of the 3,000 odd window glass pots operating 
in the country. The agency will undoubtedly prove 
to be a strong factor in holding the trade together. 
Prices are not quite as firm as they were, a notice 
having been sent out a few days ago by the combine 
announcing a reduction of 5 percent gross on carload 
lots. In reality this about represents the prevailing 
market price and does not indicate any recent weak- 
ness in the market. 


7 “ + 


Construction of all kinds in the northwest is arriv- 
ing at the point where the interior finish is called for, 
and the factories of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
are working briskly to get out the special orders by 
the time they are promised. All plants are well loaded 
up with this class of business. The country trade is 
slow except for storm sash and doors, which have had 
some increase in demand because of several flurries of 
snow and the chilly breezes that have lately floated 
over that section. 

*” *” * 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., re 
port the market in pretty fair shape and holding up 
about the same as it has been, with no late change in 
prices. There is a good demand and the market is 
healthy with, however, quite a little room for advance 
in order to bring prices up to an equality with the 
present cost of lumber. ™ 

2 a * 

The sash and door business at Los Angeles, Cal., and 
vicinity has been especially brisk during the last week 
and there is a great call for odd sized windows, as 
well as for casement, lattice and trellis sash. There 
are a great many dwellings of mission style under way 
and many of these require lattice windows or trellis 
sash. A big call exists for sash, doors and interior 
finish in carload lots for the territories and old Mexico. 

= = + 

The millwork trade at Kansas City, Mo., has hardly 
been up to expectations during the past few weeks, 
although there is considerable business figured right 
along and the mills manage to keep busy. The country 
demand for stock goods, while better than in Septem- 
ber, is light as compared with a year ago and the job- 
bers are much dissatisfied, especially as prices are low 
and weak. 

~ * + 

Activity continues in the door trade at Buffalo, 
N. Y., as building operations there are heavy and no 
prospect is seen of early cessation. Makers of fancy 
doors are finding an excellent market in the east and 
good prices rule. 

All of the St. Louis, Mo., sash and door factories 
are busy, owing to the great amount of building that 
is being done. It looks as if this condition would 
continue in that market for some time to come. 


* * * 


The sash and door factories of Baltimore, Md., 
have not abated in their activity, nearly all having 
numerous orders on hand and receiving prices that 
insure a profitable business. There is no let-up in 
building operations, and this briskness gives every 
indication of continuance. 
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are a specialty of ours—particular 
stress being laid on the “Good,” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


yy West Coast Shingle Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. D, 


_- SPOKANE. “ag 


























If Service 
Is Any Object 


to you we want your. orders. 
We havea modern, up-to-date 
equipment in every respect 
and can guarantee perfect mill- 
ing and prompt shipments in 


SASH & DOOR CUT STOCK, 


BOX SHOOKS, MOULDING, 
SIDING AND FINISH, ETC., 


all from the best Western 
White Pine. Tell us your 
needs and we will quote you 
delivered prices by return mail 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, ir 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, ow 
G.N Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P, Ry. J 


























We make a specialty of 


SHOP LUMBER 
Western Pine & Fir Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. I 


SAMPLE PAGES of tte Lumberman’s Actuary 


sent free upon request to any address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGG. 
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Habit isa 
Strong Factor 


when it comes to prompt shipments and satisfac 
tory grades. If you doubt it, try us on 


MmaeTik i a. 
REDWOOD, 
COAST 4 WESTERN 
STOCKS| ere 
SE 







W:-I-MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






. Quincy, Lllinois. J 
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Do You 
Need Lumber ? 


WE HAVE IT. ANYTHING YOU WANT. 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
; Red Cedar Shingles 


We are Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Western Pacific Lumber Co. 


General Offices, 


620-30-31-32-33 Pioneer Block. Seattle, Wash. 












































If Everybody Were Wise 


to our superior service we would have 
more orders than we could fill. As it 
is we can handle more orders and want 
your next one for 


FIR, CEDAR ana SPRUCE LUMBER 
and RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


E. F. HEISSER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 
Sales Office, Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fix LATH 


Write or Wire for Prompt Shipment. 
We want orders— enough said. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber, 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 








HOP 
PRUCE 








Bonds-Foster Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Fir and Cedar Lumber 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. 


PARKER - BELL LUMBER CO., 


Mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. SEAT T LE, WASH. 


= 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WAS sane 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IB. 



































© FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHO, Oct. 16.—The general conditions of 
the Cleveland lumber market are most encouraging. All 
branches of the business show a remarkably heavy de- 
mand in the local trade and a general picking up of 
business throughout this section. Here, as elsewhere, 
the car shortage is raising havoc and an empty box car 
in good condition is a prize. Local dealers are of the 
opinion that this winter will find the car shortage worse 
than it ever has been and that relief may not be ex- 
pected before March. They say that the many large 
piles now stored in the yards here will show a great 
dropping off, particularly after the close of navigation. 

Lake lumber carriers also are scarce and there has 
been an inerease in freight rates from 50 to 75 cents 
a thousand and even greater increases will follow. Had 
not we local dealers brought down great quantities of 
lumber throughout the entire season so that they now 
have large stocks on hand the yards probably would 
present peculiar conditions before next spring. 

The demand for Pacific coast woeds is growing to a 
remarkable extent in this market. Redwood siding 
which has been stored in some yards for months is now 
finding a better market, while the shingle situation is a 
problem unto itself. 

The Advance Lumber Company expects to make hem- 
lock a considerable feature of its business next year. 
It has arranged for the entire output of a large mill 
at Ashland equal to about 3,000,000 feet a month. A 
small amount was shipped this season but before much 
of it could be gotten out the mill lost its woods gang 
and has since been tied up. Before spring, however, it 
is expected that the company will be making large car 
shipments both of lumber and lath from this mill. 
Most of it is expected to go to Minneapolis and St. 
raul, but the company’s representatives at Pittsburg 
and elsewhere are anxious to get it, so there will be a 
ready market as soon as the-mill can get in working 
order again. 

Pope Foster, southern buyer for the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, was in Cleveland for a few days last 
week. Mr. Foster makes his headquarters at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Walter W. Herron, president of the W. W. Herron 
Lumber Company, of Seattle and Mobile, was in Cleve- 
land last week. While he really came here to purchase 
an automobile he was in no way inclined to slight any 
business that might show itself. 

The Smeed Box Company is completing a new build- 
ing which will be ready for occupancy in about thirty 
uays and which will give this company facilities for 
doubling its capacity. The new building is being erected 
near the corner of Scranton and Carter streets in ‘‘the 
flats,’’ and in a most convenient location for communi- 
cation with most of the lumber yards, railroads and 
dock facilities. It is 80x120 feet, two stories high, of 
brick and slow burning construction. The company will 
install its own electric and power plant and recently has 
purchased in addition to the machinery it now has a 
new J. A. Fay & Egan 6-inch band saw, 27-inch Fay & 
Egan planer and 15-inch Woods matcher. The power 
house will contain two 100-horsepower boilers from the 
factory of Conley &. Son,- Cleveland, and an 18x42 
Monarch engine of 200-horsepower. The ground floor 
of the plant will be used as a modern planing mill while 
the second floor will be used as a box factory. F. H. 
Ellenberger is treasurer and manager of the company. 

C. N. Royee, of Jefferson, Ohio, a well known lumber- 
man, was in Cleveland this week. Mr. Royce is inter- 
ested in a mill in Kentucky and stated that while his 
business was formerly considerable in Cleveland and the 
east, this year the demand has been such that very little 
of his oak and poplar has found its way into this market, 
as the inquiries direct at the mill and prices offered 
there were so high that the output was sold at a figure 
far above what could be asked in Cleveland or the east. 
He said that these are very easy days for the traveling 
salesmen. 

H. S. Janes, local manager of the Empire Lumber 
Company, of Buffalo, was in Cleveland this week. 

John T. Parson, Pittsburg representative of the 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, was in Cleveland last 
week. 

F. T. Peitch, assistant general manager of the Aa- 
vance Lumber Company, is now in eastern Canada in- 
specting a large and valuable tract of timber land in the 
interests of his company. 

A. L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
and C. H. Prescott jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, 
left this week to attend the joint meeting of the com- 
mittees representing the lumber industries and the rail- 
roads in relation to the car stake question. 

A peculiar car tangle was produced in the offices of 
the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company this week. Some 
time ago this company ordered a car filled with 2x6 and 
2x8-24 North Carolina pine dressed. Shortly after the 
order had been placed the mill wired that the cirecum- 


stances were such that they could not dress the lumber | 


but could send it rough. The Goff-Kirby Company, the 
customer, was asked if it could take the stock rough 
and replied that it could not. When this was com- 
municated to the mill it was learned that it might be 
possible to get it dressed and accordingly it was shipped 
to Burkeville, Va., to be dressed. Shortly after this the 
ear was reported to have arrived at the Goff-Kirby Com- 
pany’s yard but it was loaded with 2x4-18. At first it 
was thought that some mistake had been made but 
later it was learned that when the stuff consigned to the 
Goff-Kirby Company had been unloaded at the mill in 
Virginia another shipper with an order for the Goff- 
Kirby Company had gobbled up the car, loaded it with 
his order and sent the same car filled with another order 
to the people to whom it had been consigned in the first 
place. 
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A. T. Studt, one of the well known and reliable 
commission lumbermen of this city, has removed his 
office and residence from 550 South St. Louis avenue 
to 2995 Lakewood avenue, Edgewater, this city. 

Jeff B. Webb, the energetic noithern Indiana rep- 
resentative of the True & True Company, this city, 
came to town last week to attend the world’s cham- 
pionship baseball series. It is reported that when he 
left on his trip Monday last his pockets fairly bulged 
with greenbacks as the result of his faith in the 
White Sox, of which club he was an early. and ardent 
admirer. 

F. W. Buswell, of the Buswell Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., with mills at Buswell, 
Vilas county, Wis., was in Chicago a day or two this 
week on business. Mr. Buswell reported conditions 
remarkably strong in the upper Mississippi and northern 
Wisconsin districts and said that the idea which seemed 
to have gained currency that low grade pine lumber was 
weak in price is erroneous, as good prices are being 
paid for all that can be secured and stocks were un- 
usually light. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of this city, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, received word 
Saturday last that he had been nominated by the prohi- 
bition party for the office of clerk of the circuit court of 
Cook county. Mr. Hotchkiss does not expect to be 
elected, but beyond a doubt he will receive hundreds of 
complimentary votes from friends who recognize his 
peculiar fitness for the position. On Tuesday last Mr. 
Hotchkiss celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday and re- 
ceived the congratulations of many of his friends on 
arriving at that ripe age. He put in most of the day 
in making some repairs about his comfortable home on 
Benson avenue, Evanston. 

S. T. Woodman, an old established lumber dealer of 
Painesville, Ohio, was in Chicago several days recently 
on a business visit, interspersed with more or less recrea- 
tion. Mr. Woodman is an enthusiastic lover of high 
class baseball and last week witnessed nearly all of the 
games for the world’s championship. Relative to the 
condition of the lumber trade in Painesville and sur- 
rounding territory he says that the volume of business 
has not been large this fall as had been looked for, 
although there will be on the whole a fairly good year’s 
trade. Mr. Goodman is an old personal friend of James 
C. Cowen, of Schultz Bros. & Cowen, this city, and 
during the last day or two of his stay was entertained 
by that gentleman, leaving for home Tuesday evening. 

The Morgan Sash & Door Company, of this city, 
whose main warehouse building at Twenty-second and 
Union streets was destroyed by fire last week, has 
already recovered from the first serious effects of its 
loss of stock and is shipping out doors and millwork 
to its customers as usual. The company has leased the 
major part of the big Palmer, Fuller & Co. warehouse 
on Lumber street and has it well nigh filled up with 
goods. The insurance adjusters have been working on 
the loss for ten days and it is expected that settle- 
ment will be made early next week, upon which steps 
will at once be taken toward rebuilding. The vault in 
the burned building was opened two days after the 
fire and its contents were found to have ‘sustained not 
the slightest damage. 

W. O. Pepper, of Toledo, Ohio, special northern repre 
sentative of the Allen Lumber Company, of Tifton, Ga.. 
was in Chicago several days this week on a business tri} 
and left for Toledo Thursday evening. Mr. Peppe: 
reported having made several good sales of lumber whil: 
here, mainly in the line of his company’s specialty 
yellow pine car material, and in his opinion Chicago i: 
a fruitful territory for the disposition of that class ‘ot 
mill product. The Allen Lumber Company has built uj 
a large business at Tifton and throughout the countr: 
and is recognized as one of the principal factors in th 
southern trade in railway stock, handling considerab! 
more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber a year. MM) 
Pepper says that prices on car stock are firm and in hi 
opinion are destined to be still higher under the heavy 
demand visible. 

James Graham, of Glasgow, Scotland, senior parti 
in the firm of Graham, Roxburgh & M’Lauchlan, pr 
prietors of the Fir Hill saw mills in that city, has be 
spending the last week or ten days in Chicago a1 
vicinity and during his stay called upon the LuMBE 
MAN. Mr. Graham reports active conditions in tl 
lumber trade at Glasgow. His firm is desirous of cult 
vating closer relations with the American manufacture 
of white pine, southern pine and hardwoods, and to thi 
end he is intending to make a general tour through t! 
north and south, with the object of visiting the mil! 
and observing their methods and character of manufa 
ture and its adaptability to his home trade. Mr. Graha 
is a gentleman of genial presence and will undoubted! 
receive a cordial welcome at the hands of the manufa 
turers whom he will visit. 


Hon. Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, Mich., a well know 
lumberman whose interests in the lumber business a 
scattered from Michigan to the Pacific, was in Chicago 
this week after a tour of the western coast. He 1 
ports matters prospering out there, but states thai 
the car shortage is seriously affecting the situation. 
one of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company’s mills hav- 
ing been closed down in consequence of the searcit) 
of cars. While necessarily objecting to this feature 
of the situation, Mr. Hill is philosophical enough to 
prefer a preponderance of orders to lack of them at 
times when rolling stock is in greater supply than is 
needed. Mr. Hill, as readers of the LUMBERMAN know, 
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is a candidate for United States senator from Michi- 
gan. While he is properly. modest about the matter, 
the LUMBERMAN believe it can safely prophesy that 
his chanees for election are of the best. 

W. A. Gilchrist, vice president of the Three States 
Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., and a prominent fac- 
tor in lumber manufacture of the north and south, was 
in Chicago this week on a brief business visit and called 
on the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Gilchrist stated that he was 
much gratified to report a prosperous demand for his 
company’s products and to say furthermore that lately 
there had been developed a further diversion of demand 
for wide cottonwood boards in the manufacture of 
automobile bodies. This is a channel of industry into 
which cottonwood had not previously entered, although 
manufacturers have been urging its merits upon auto- 
moblie manufacturers for several years. That wide, 
clear cottonwood has already ‘‘arrived’’ in that class 
of manufacture is further evidenced by the announce- 
ment of a recent sale of 3,000,000 feet for the making 
of carriage bodies, in which line practical experience 
has fully demonstrated its adaptability. Mr. Gilchrist 
is certain that inch cottonwood firsts and seconds from 
18 to 27 inches wide is in for a period of prolonged 
demand from automobile manufacturers. 

J. Harry Howard, a former Chicagoan, but of late 
veals prominently associated with the lumber trade 
of Denver, Colo., and vicinity through his connection 
with the Hallack & Howard Lumber Company, was 
in Chicago Monday last and ealled at the LUMBERMAN 
itiice to renew old friendship and acquaintance. Mr. 
Howard was on his way to the west from a trip 
ibroad, having just returned from a two months’ tour 
if Europe. During the greater part of the time spent 
m the continent he was at Carlsbad, Germany, where 
ie partook of the invigorating waters with resultant 
henefit to his general health. His principal enjoy- 
ment, however, was in the ocean trip going and com- 
ing and especially when homeward bound. He stated 
that business prosperity seems to be practically uni 
versal, as he found good times in every country vis- 
ited and sees no reason why the prosperous conditions 
in this country should not continue for a long time 
o come. He spent several days in New York city 
ind in the interior of that state and says that the 
political situation there is tense, but that he found 
hat all good men were going to vote for Charles 
i). Hughes for governor. 

STRAIGHT TALE FROM A NOMINEE. 

Hon. John Deblieux has been tendered and has ac- 
epted the nomination from the republican party for 
ongressman from the sixth district of Louisiana. Mr. 
Deblieux is secretary of the Levert Lumber & Shingle 
ompany, Limited, of Plaquemine, La. In his letter 
f acceptance he said that the admission of free Cana- 
ian lumber would mean the loss to Louisiana manufac- 
urers of $20 to $30 a car. He pointed out that the 

uisiana sugar, rice, cotton and other interests were 

nefited by the protective tariff and that laborers had 
ad a premium placed upon their daily toil. In con- 
ision the letter of acceptance read: 

I believe that the people of my state are honest, and 
iat the time has come when they, regardless of politics, 

ill declare for an equal division of the election machinery 

tween the two great political parties of the country and 

the rights of said parties to make nominations and 
gulate their party affairs without let or hindrance from 
irtisan boards. When such a condition is brought about 
ve will have clean politics and the rule of the majority 
mestly ascertained. To secure these reforms the republi- 
nh party must buckle on its armor, and.if redress is denied 
sewhere it must knock at the door of the congress of the 
United States. 


PHILOSOPHIC VIEWS OF PACIFIC COAST CON- 
DITIONS. 

Harry G. Foster, eastern sales agent of the St. Paul 

Tacoma Lumber Company, with headquarters in Min- 
capolis, complimented the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 

brief call during the week. Mr. Foster is as optimistic 

ever and is not inclined to find too much fault with 
irs as circumstances have ordered them. He said 
re lamber is being shipped from the northwest than 
er before. The movement over the Northern Pacific 

30 percent heavier than last year and shipments 

mtinue large. Some orders of manufacturers, he 

id, are being canceled because of their inability to 

ud material forward. The mills at important points 

® securing relatively more cars than those located in 
interior, which results in placing a handicap -on 
perations of some of the new mills. The cargo busi- 
ss this year, he said, has been exceptionally satisfac- 
ry, lumber bringing good prices on board ship at point 
production. Local trade and California demand are 
good shape. 

With respect to the car situation, which is the cause 
ot practically all the troubles the mills have had this 

ar, he said, no two authorities agree as to the reason 
for insufficient transportation facilities. Some attribute 
the difficulty to lack of locomotives, others are confident 
the railroad companies cannot handle the present volume 
of business without double tracks, while still others 
think the car supply inadequate. At present the move- 
ment of loaded cars is very slow, due to the desire of 
the railroad companies to handle the crops. His opinion, 
however, was that grain is not being moved with much 
greater expedition than are lumber and other commodi- 
tes, 

With respect to the retail trade in the northwest, he 
said very material improvement has developed since 
October 1. In August and September the demand was 
light, because farmers as a rule were busy in the fields 
harvesting their crops. Difficulty is being experienced 
in getting lumber forwarded and complaints on this 
Score are numerous. 

Throughout Mr. Foster’s resume of conditions was 











evidenced an optimistic spirit which was good to behold. 
He is one of the kind of optimists whom it is a pleasure 
to meet. It is not a case of what is to be will be, 
whether it happens or not, but an instance where if 
things are not going right, ‘‘why, we will get to work 
and improve them.’’ 





“IT’S QUALITY THAT COUNTS.’’ 

lor several years the Southern Lumber Company, 
of Warren, Ark., has been actively engaged in pro- 
moting the idea that quality in lumber is one of the 
great points to be considered by the buyer. The 
claim is made that Arkansas soft pine is an article 
much to be desired by lumber users. With a view of 
impressing this fact upon the attention of consumers 
the officers of this company have taken two pages 
in which to display the advertisement of their lum- 
ber. This company has an exceptionally fine tract of 
Arkansas shortleat pine, the merits of which are set 
forth on pages 20 and 21 of this issue. ‘‘ Quality 
counts’’ is the medium for advertising selected as 
well as in the article given publicity. ‘he Southern 
Lumber Company is to be commended upon the excel- 
lent showing made and upon the medium selected. 
The Southern Lumber Company today is receiving 
as many cars as are other lumber manufacturers in 
the south. The supply admittedly is not satisfactory, 
but ‘‘you will get it as soon from Warren, Ark., as 
you will from any other manufacturing point.’’ 





THE DAMAGE IS OVERESTIMATED. 

Edward Hines, of this city, returned home Monday 
last from a week’s visit in southern Mississippi, 
where he had been looking over the 300,000 acres of 
timber land owned by his concern in that section, 
with a view to ascertaining the amount of damage 
caused by the storm. Mr. Hines’ party comprised 
Judge J. W. Cochran, of Ashland, a stockholder in 
the company; C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the company; 
8. J. Cusson, of Duluth, northern manager, and M. L. 
Hudson, of Chicago, timber expert. The party made 
a thorough inspection of the effects of the storm and 
the entire tract of timber was gone over carefully by 
a corps of experienced estimators, with the result that 
Mr. Hines found that while in some localities the 
timber was badly damaged, in others there was 
searcely any damage whatever and, taking all the 
timber together, ‘the total damage did not exceed 1 
percent, or less than 3v,000,000 feet of timber down, 
A large part of the down timber, he stated, was large 
trees which because of their shallow roots were sim- 
ply tipped over by the heavy wind. The storm in that 
part came from the northeast and was in the nature 
of a cyclone, which cut a swath several hundred yards 
wide through the timber. Mr. Hines explains the 
falling of the large trees by the fact that at two to 
three feet below the surface of the ground the roots 
of the trees encounter hard pan, which they do not 
penetrate and therefore under a seventy-mile blow 
and being top heavy they are easily laid low. It is 
reported that Mr. Hines is making arrangements to 
have the down timber logged and have the logs put 
in the water, and thinks he will be able to save him- 
self almost entirely from loss. 

As far as any danger to the market is concerned 
from cutting of considerable timber in the Gulf dis- 
trict by reason of the necessity for saving it the com- 
ing winter and spring, Mr. Hines says that the ex- 
port demand is so heavy that little of the stock will 
be placed on the domestic market and consequently 
prices will not be jeopardized, as most of the timber 
is favorably located for exportation. 


en 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. , 

Receipts cf lumber at the port of Chicago for the 
week ended Octoker 17 show a decrease of 2,514,000 
feet of lumber, and an increase of 10,623 tics. Twen- 
ty-five vessels brought in 8,350,000 feet of lumber, 
22,500 ties, 8,500 posts and 2,000 poles, as against 10,- 
864,000 feet of lumber, 11,877 ties, 4,235 poles and 
33,000 posts the week before. Total receipts for the 
season to date have been 266,992,000 feet of lumber, 
703,603 posts, 820,951 ties, 74,527 poles, 13,420,000 
shingles, 3,844,000 lath and 225 cords of bark. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 

October 11—Schooner Belle, Manistee, Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Company to W. O. King & Co., 110,000 feet. Steamer 
Niko, Duluth, Comstock & Wilcox to the Adam Schillo 
Lumber Company, 800,000 feet. Schooner J. B. Merrill, 
Wells, Mich., the I. Stephenson Company to the Columbia 
Lumber Company, 185,000 feet. 

October 12—-Steamer Gettysburg, Grand Marais, Manis- 
tique Lumbering Company to C.: A. Paltzer Lumber Com- 
pany, 825,000 feet. Schooner Joses, Cedar River, Mich., 
Roper Lumber Company to the John Spry Lumber Company, 
175,000 feet. Steamer P. Sawyer, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., A. 
B. Klise Lumber Company to the South Side Lumber Com- 
pany, 350,000 feet. 

October 13—Steamer A. Soper, Glen Arbor, Mich., J. O. 
Nessen & Co. to Lord & Bushnell, 200,000 feet, and from 
Manistee, Filer & Sons to the John Spry Lumber Company, 
75,000 feet. Steamer 2£. Buckley, Manistee, Buckley & 
Douglas Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 325,000 
feet. Steamer M. Wilson, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
& Co. to W. O. King & Co., 375,000 feet. Steamer J. W. 
Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany to the same, 500,000 feet. 

October 14—Steamer 8S. O. Neff, Manistee, J. O. Nessen 
& Co. to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 270,000 
feet. Schooner R. L. Pryor, Bayfield, Wis., Wachsmuth 
Lumber Company to the Pilsen Lumber Company, 675,000 
feet. Schooner G. Sturges, Cheboygan, Mich., Samuel Gilpin 
to Raber & Watson, 8,000 ties and 1,500 posts. Steamer 
Kalkaska, Duluth, Pilsen Lumber Company to the same, 
750,000 feet. 

October 15—Schooner Cora A., Spragge, Cook Bros. Lum- 
ber Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
posts and 2,000 poles. Steamer Arcadia, Ludington, Mich., 
415,000 feet. Steamer N. J. Nessen, Mackinaw City, Mich., 
J. O. Nessen & Co. to the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, 335,000 feet. Steamer Mueller, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., W. E. Parsille to Raber & Watson, 3,500 ties, 7,000 
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FIR For 
Factory Use 


is so far ahead of other woods 
there’s no comparison. Fit 
for all kinds of work — without 
apologies. We’re here to prove 


it. What do you say ? 


LEWIS & HUGHES, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 


1502 Fisher Building. 


General Office, | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





|| NEW YORK OFFICE 


H. C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 


Special Representative. \ 











Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You | Shingles in 
Ready? Straight Cars. 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
3x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 

4%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 

/2x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.: 


J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; . T. Means, McPherson, Kan, 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


DAY LUMBER CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 


SBESVESESUUESC REVERE CERES 








The Price of High-grade 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is not enough more than you pay 
for inferior brands to consider, if 
you’re building up areputation. Ask 
about our 





Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
Over any transcontinental line. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we carry a large stock at La 
Crosse, from which we fill rush orders. Address all 
correspondence to our Eastern office or wire your 
orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CoO. 


Batavian Bank Building, 
Western Office, SEATTLE, WASH. LA CROSSE, WIS. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘jmicrman teiccaae 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 
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Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER. 


109 Lumber Exchg. Minneapolis, Minn 





St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 














A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President, 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 








The Only Thing Needed 


so far as we are 
you that our 
part of your 


concerned to convince 
grades and service demand 
business, is an order for 


FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 


Long and Select Timber. Having a plant 
modern in every respect, we can insure 
perfect milling and satisfaction. Address 
all mail to main office, ‘Tacoma. 


Doud Bros. Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Mills at 
Pittsburg, Wash. 


SHINGLES 


Eastern Office, 317-318 Lumber Exch., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Fir Car Material, 
Fir Timbers, 


Yard 
Stocks 





We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSLN LUMBER Co.,, Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, ere 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adn 
NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., 


FOSTER LUMBER Co. 


‘Tacoma. 














TACOMA, WASH. 14 














Stearn Salt & Lumber Company to the A. H. Andrews Com- 


pany, 150,000 feet. 

October 16—Schooner Delta, Marinette, Wis., the N. 
Ludington Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com 
pany, 350,000 feet. Steamer L. Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 
L. H. McCormick & Co. to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 840,000 feet. 

October 17—Steamer C. H. Starke, Rogers City, William 
Ripley & Son to the same, 11,000 ties. Steamer HL. Buckley, 
Empire, Mich... Empire Lumber Company to the T. Wilce 
Company, 290,000 feet. Schooner Arendal, Muskegon, 
Mich., Empire Lumber Company to the T. Wilee Company, 
200,000 feet. Schooner ‘ . Luckey, Manistee, Mich., 
Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company to Marshell Bros., 
280,000 feet. Steamer JM. Wilson, Manistee, Buckley & 


Douglas Lumber King & Co., 375,000 


feet. 


Company to W. 0. 





THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Among those interested in the lumber and kindred 
industries who visited Chicago during the two weeks 
ended Wednesday, October 17, were the following: 


WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 








J. T. Adams, Dubuque, Iowa. W. C. Hull, Traverse City, 

G. M. Anson, Merrill, Wis. Mich. 

A. Boutell, Saginaw, Mich. C. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids, 

J. T. Carr, Dubuque, Iowa. Wis. 

es A. Chamberlain, Kau W. E. Laidlaw, Cincinnati, 
Claire, Wis. Ohio. 

W. Comstock, Alpena, Mich. C. A. Luster, Duluth. Minn. 

Robert Connor, Marshfield, W. i. Marsh, New York. 
Wis. J. J. MeGrath, Ottawa, Ill. 

Daniel Dake, Traverse City, Frank Metzger, Indianapolis, 
Mich. 4. OU. Nessen, Manistee, Mich. 

N. S. Darling, Oklahoma City, I° & Nester, Duluth, Minn. 
Okla. sathan Paine, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. L. Davis, Eau Claire, . C. Page, Springfield, Ill. 
Wis. W. G. Prickett, Sidnaw, Mich. 

J. W. Dempsey, Manistee, G. H. Rice, Green Bay, Wis. 
Mich. Theodore Schneider, Grand 

W. G. Frye, St. Louis, Mo. Rapids, Mich. 

I). Hf. Hillman, Evansville, ©. Kk. Vest, Seattle, Wash. 
Ind. i. W. Vetter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. W. Hobson, Indianapolis, [Lia -icl Wells, Wells, Mich. 

W. Hi. Hunter, La Salle, Ill. v Wiess, Houston, Tex. 
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J. W. Babcock, Necedah, Wis. W. R. Mackenzie, Madison, 

Ik. W. Bell, Cleveland, Ohio. G. H. Mason, Madison, Wis. 
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c iH. Bradley, Duluth, Minn. R. C. Merryman, Marinette, 

1). W. Briggs, Saginaw, Mich. T. H. MeCarthy, New Or- 

Ss. J. Carpenter, New  Or- leans, La. 
leans, La. D. J. Murray. Wausau, Wis. 
. E. Cartier, Ludington, W. N. Noud, Manistee, Mich. 
Mich. Cc. G. Powell, South Bend, 

ID. J. Collins, Madison, Wis. KF. M. Riggs, Rock Island, Ill. 

W. KE. Curtis, Wausau, Wis. W. L. Roach, Muscatine, 

W. H. Day, Dubuque, Lowa. Iowa. 

k. C. Finkbine, Des Moines, F. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hl. G. Foster, St. Paul, Minn. E. P. Store, Saginaw, Mich. 

Ik. A. Fuller, Oshkosh, Wis. R. H. Van Sant, Ashland, Ky. 

S. Hl. Fullerton, St. Louis, C. Wente, Manistee, Mich. 

L. L. Hotchkiss, Green Bay,. J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wis. A. B. Wolvin, Duluth, Minn. 
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Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The wholesale trade of the city and sur- 
rounding territory displays an encouraging degree of 


activity. Trade in the country has revived appreci- 
ably within the past two weeks and some of the 
wholesale yards are doing a really active business. 


Wholesalers and commission men shipping from stocks 
in the north to the country trade are also picking up 
quite a number of cars and the country business gen- 
erally may be said to be on a fairly good footing. <A 
line yard man said this week that he had received re- 
ports from three of his yards that showed an aston- 
ishing movement of rough lumber, in these three cases 
equaling fully half of the stock they are accustomed 


to carry. This lumber was to be used mainly for 
barns, sheds, corn cribs and buildings of that char- 


acter. This commercial straw shows the possibilities 
in the direction of country consumption as soon as the 
farmers shall have found time to take up such mat- 
ters after their crops are safely stored away. 

Something of the demand for box lumber may be 
determined from the fact that a local dealer this week 
sold 7,000,000 feet of No. 5 boards to a box manufac- 
turer here. This is the entire product of that grade 
that will be manufactured by one of the large mills of 
the Minneapolis district from next winter’s logs and 
will be delivered next season. The price was based ou 
current quotations. 

Receipts at the port of Chicago by water last week 


were 12,871,000 feet of lumber and 16,000 shingles. 
During the corresponding week last year the water re- 
ceipts were 15,478,000 feet of lumber and 320,000 
shingles. In the same week of 1904 the water receipts 
were 18,426,000 feet and in 1903, 21,375,000 feet. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George I. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
| om MERE EERE LECCE 47,922,000 10,323,000 
ES. Et. Se Slane erhiandiele wae eee aes 48,915,000 9,640,000 
PIII. 6 o6gsak shuacgidda tus Cm eutai, ieneebinecmibelied 683,000 


NE ica ko se aaseeecetas ere 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 138. 
Lunioer. Shingles. 





ee eee ere see 1.836,988,000 483,130,000 
UN. isco! wah a arivasdecetalalg. oe ecale 1,6 "803,000 469,075,000 
| Ter ee er 155,185,000 14,055,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 13. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ER eters nial dca fics. cle Subceiea ela Tee 17,623,000 7,534,000 
AS rae ey rere rer er rar a 21,267,000 6,071,000 
i CE OT LT ey ee 1,468,000 


DEN Ao csckhwesereeens ae.  edmeuioe 


TO OCTOBER 13. 
et oF 8. 


JANUARY 1 
Lumber. 
8: 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS, 





1906 5,049,000 
1905 619,000 
eee ee 80,530,000 36,735,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended October 17 were: 








CLAS No. 
Under $1. en ee ee ee Oe ere 19 
$S 1,000 and under $ 5,000.........c02- 112 
5,000 and under re 36 234,400 
10,000 and under yo ee 22 338,900 
25,000 and under SSA ae ; 123,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 4 215,000 
Illinois Vinegar Manufacturing Company 
IEE 4. Uveonitn kh Sb @ BScie Ste ote © 1 110,000 
George W. Newberry, brick cottages...... 1 120,000 
Board of education, brick school......... 1 185,000 
NOL ot si 6 atin ese: Abilene D DOk o 4w-e ae ee of 
Totals preceding week.............. ¢ 
Totals corresponding week 1905...... 132 1,591, 600 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 17, 1906........6,765 52,778,087 
Totals corresponding period 1905.....5,712 2,228 
Totals corresponding period 1904... ..4,585 ¢ 
Totals corresponding period 19038..... 4, 
Totals corresponding period 1902.....4,2 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The city trade is decidedly th« 
feature of the northern pine market. There is mor¢ 
building under way now than at any time this year 
in both Minneapolis and St. Paul and a heavy con 
sumption of all kinds of building material is in 
progress. Statistics of shipments show that the move 
ment to outside yards is still light. The retail trad 
has improved somewhat but is not what dealers nor 
mally expect at this season. This is because the cro} 
is not being realized on, and farmers have little mort 
ready cash than they had last spring. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ending October 15 were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 

I Se. &.5i4-6 he Dede ae ee ae ae 576,000 1,184,000 
NN ii Lia's. lsis saps labae mls ipie ce aed 448,000 1,264,000 
ee ee 656,000 1,024,000 
os ce. Seb 06 6 G'ikie shui carne 6.0 5, SN oe 880,000 928,000 
IE 0. 4's o1xniaa.era. gece emia ae aloes 800,000 1,312,000 
MENG. o 4 Riu: < ator in Scie erawlos.oi aces 864,000 1,088,000 
CT A er ee eee 4,224,000 6,800,000 
EE Bae nw6' as eae Se eee ee 4,864,000 7,664,000 
No niars sane che sibs se eee 640,000 864,000 
Same week last year...............0,496,000 9,568,000 
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Saginaw Valley. White pine is firm with a tendency 
to the hardening of prices owing to the general belief 
that dealers will pay higher prices to replenish the 
stock that is now leaving the yards and factories. 
There is a good inquiry for almost everything in pine 
used for building purposes. Box orders continue brisk, 
though there is more competition as to prices than is 
experienced in other commodities. Doors are moving 
along nicely and there is an active call for building 
material, 

eee 

New York—There is nothing in the situation to 
indicate any weakness. Orders are good and prices 
very firm. Box material is scarce, and some dealers 
report if they could make prompt shipments, it would 
not be difficult to get a dollar above the list. Manu- 
facturing trade is consuming the ordinary amount of 
white pine for this season of the year and mixed car 
shipments for country dealers are numerous. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Notwithstanding the in- 
ability of dealers to get stock forward on a searcity 
of cars and canal tonnage, orders are being booked 
in as large a volume as for some time past. In- 
quiries are brisk and the prospects are considered 
bright for a lively trade until well into the winter. 
Prices are showing upward tendencies right along 
and the consumers who would prefit by the prevailing 
quotations are coming to the front with their orders. 


~~ow—737oOOOOOO™S 


Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers in this market say that 
if the necessary boats can be obtained the demands 
here are such that the mills in the north will be 
cleaned up to the saw by the time navigation closes. 
In high grades the demand has been such that one 
concern reports that it has not had a traveling sales- 
man out in this line for five months being able to 
take care of all it can get by orders coming into the 
fice. The difficulty in getting boats to bring down 
cargo lots is perplexing many of the local dealers and 
charters are being taken several trips in advance at 
whatever may be the prevailing rate. 





Spruce. 





New York A slight improvement is noticeable in 
ihe spruce situation. Orders are coming in at a better 
rate and prices show some indication of stiffening. 
Random spruce offerings are rather liberal, and as- 
sortments seem to be better than some time ago. 
Mooring and manufactured stock is in good demand 
ind dealers feel more encouraged over the outlook 
than they did two weeks ago. 


——eorree 


Buffalo, N. Y. The jobber with a stock of eastern 
spruce in yard feels very fortunate, for he can sell it 
at a good profit usually and still be well below the 
lumber it has to compete with. Some good lots of it 
lave been received by certain dealers here lately and 
there is more to come. 


—_—_—OoO 


Boston, Mass. The large mills have become firmer 
lolders of spruce, although the demand does not show 
iny great amount of activity. Mills are very well 
filled up with orders and some are short of logs. A 
ew now refuse cargo orders, as the acceptance means 
that they must be shipped before the ice makes. 
Ordinary frames 9 inches and under can be purchased 
it $23, although a few sales, where buyers were very 
nxious for prompt delivery, are reported at $24. 
Random is still weak, although the tone is a little bet- 
er than it was ten days ago. 

Cree 


Cleveland, Ohio. There is a continual growth in 
he demand for spruce in this market and larger re- 
eipts are being recorded than ever were known be- 
‘ore. The supply is nothing more than equal to the 
lemand and prices are quoted as being firm with a 
bright outlook. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There is a better demand for posts and 
‘ountry buyers are now in the market for orders of 
fair size. Prices are steady and stocks reasonably 
full. In poles the situation is unchanged, as at no 
‘ime has there been more stock offered than the mar- 
ket could easily absorb and in some lengths a de- 
cided shortage exists. The call for telephone and 
telegraph poles has increased within the last few 
weeks, especially long stock, which is in shorter sup- 
ply than had been believed. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Pole demand is good, especially 
for the shorter. lengths, and dealers note an improve- 
ment in the post trade. Prices are strong on every- 
thing except some descriptions of 7-foot posts and on 
20-foot lengths. Pole stocks are going to be sold down 
«lose, and not so many posts will be carried over this 
winter as last. 

PAPI 

Cleveland, Ohio. The local market is finding almost 
a famine in telegraph poles and railroad ties. One 
concern is reported to have more orders than it can 
think of filling for a long time to come. The de- 
and for posts for country trade is strong. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. There has been no alteration within the 
week in the strength of hardwood prices, the urgency 
of the demand or the scarcity of dry lumber, except- 
ing possibly that there is an added shade of accentua- 
tion in each of these important features. The con- 
sumption of hardwoods displays such a wholesome vol- 
ume that there is no opportunity for either manufac- 
turer or dealer to complain of a surplus of stock or 
lack of orders, On the contrary the complaint is on 
account of a decided scarcity of dry lumber and a 
continued receipt of orders which the hardwood men 
are unable to fill. 

Local consumption is fully up to the mark of any 
previous year and much heavier than the average at 
this time, all of which serves to keep yard stocks re- 
duced and their owners on the keen hunt for suf- 
ficient lumber to make a respectable showing. 

There is no subsidence of demand for plain oak 
and the requirement is constantly for more than can 
be easily supplied. Many local dealers are unable to 
fill the wants of their customers for firsts and see- 
onds red and white oak and have no hesitancy in 
telling them so. It is not believed that the existing 
searcity can be relieved for months to come. Quar- 
tered white oak meanwhile is in a fairly good posi- 
tion, but demand is not yet strong nor prices satisfac- 
tory to producers. Quartered red oak is moving with 
still less animation than white. Dealers report the 
cottonwood demand greater than can be easily satis- 
fied and prices strong in all grades. 

——eeaee 





St. Louis, Mo. Business is fair and fully equal to 
the supply. Many of the hardwood dealers have 
taken their men off the road, yet they are receiving 
as many orders as they are able to fill. The majority 
of the yard stocks are so broken that there is really 
no necessity for their men to be out. Ash is in very 
short supply and all that can be produced finds a 
ready sale, with all the thicknesses being called for. 
Owing to the car shortage most of the shipments are 
being sent direct to the buyers from the mills, green 
from the saw. Cottonwood is strong with light 
stocks. Most of the demand is for box common, No. 
1 common, culls and boxboards. 

nen 

Memphis, Tenn. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
both report an exceptionally good demand for south- 
ern hardwoods. The interruption to production and 
logging, following the recent prelonged wet weather 
in this section, has caused a pronounced shortage in 
the supply of lumber and manufacturers and whole- 
salers are rather disposed to advance their prices. 
Local yard holdings are much broken and the indi- 
cations are that it will be difficult to replenish them 
for some time, especially as it is too wet to do a great 
deal of hauling and loading in the interior. There is 
no great demand for export sources but the market is 
supported well by the demand from the consumers of 
lumber in the United States. Plain oak is in good 
demand. Offerings in dry stock are light in both red 
and white and everything offered is taken readily. 
There is still further improvement in the call for 
quarter sawed white oak, but quartered red oak re- 
fuses to do better, the demand for this being disap- 
pointing. Cottonwood is strong and tending higher, 
especially on the lower grades, No. 1 common, No. 2 
common and No. 3 common. The box factories are 
taking up everything offered in this territory and the 
statement is made on their authority that no large 
quantity of dry cottonwood in the lower grades can 
be bought. The higher grades, too, are in goed de- 
mand and prices are well maintained. 

Crore 

Bristol, Tenn. Little lumber is on hand at any of 
the larger mills, and all of the manufacturers report 
a large number of unfilled orders on hand. The de- 
mand for poplar and chestnut has been especially 
good and prices realized are equal to the highest notch 
that ever has been reached for this class of stock. 
There is also a good demand for the lower grades 
of lumber suitable for box making. Oak, the prin- 
cipal lumber manufactured in southwest Virginia and 
east Tennessee, is meeting with a ready sale at good 
prices, in fact, several of the heavy shippers of this 
lumber state that they have on hand orders sufficient 
to keep them busy for several months. 


—_—ea 


Mobile, Ala. All domestic markets show wonder- 
ful improvement. The only question now is as to how 
to get stocks and cars with which to move shipments. 
The whole country seems to be buying and consum- 
ing more hardwoods than ever before. The foreign 
markets are also brisk and values have an upward 
tendency. Inquiry for tupelo is active and the de- 
mand is greater than the supply. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Everything on the market is 
firm except birch, and there is still a surplus offering 
of this wood. Demand for it is expected to improve 
soon as the fall buildings progress to where they re- 
quire interior finish. The factory trade is rather 
quiet, but the scarcity of rock elm, ash and northern 
oak is hampering operations somewhat. Retail yards 
are taking a fair amount of wagon stock now. Trade 
on the whole is rather light for the time of year. 

wenn 

New York A steady inquiry and demand is re- 
ported and all hardwood stocks are in satisfactory 
shape. Plain and quartered oak orders are numerous 
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P. B, LITTLE, 
President. 


E. S. LITTLE, 
Sec'y and Treas, 


Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Producers of 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKORY 
AND ELM LUMBER, 


Carload shipments direct from our own 
new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 


i We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 


feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 
ment. Good grades only. 


i We desire the orders of the factories consuming 
hardwoods to those of hardwood dealers and 
jobbers, and will give preference and prompt at- 
tention to their trade. 


== Correspondence solicited. 
i Delivered prices always given. 


Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 
Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 
for consuming trade, our specie ‘ties. 


Ya Address all lefters and telegrams to our general 


Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








‘Satin Walnut 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC- 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited, 


Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Cable Address. Ee as iene. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Codes; Telecode, Western Union, 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Ash, Hickory, Bay Poplar, 
Cottonwood, Red Gum, 
Red and White Oak. 


Our Mills are on Apalachicola River. Rail or Water 
Transportation. Let us have your inquiries. 


THE WEST FLORIDA HARDWOOD CO. 


MARYSVILLE, FLORIDA. _ aie 
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Ohio Veneer Company, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MAHOGANY THIN LUMBER AND VENEERS. 


Specialties: 
SLICED CUT AND SAWED QUARTERED 
OAK VENEERS. 


Office and Mills: 
2620 to 2636 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 


Inquiries from_ consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of uartered 
White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 
Band Mill and Planing Mill 
at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 











( ) 
lemlloclk and Hlardwood 
L2xi2 

Timbers 


For rail or water shipment, Special Bills, 
Quick Delivery, large stock constantly 
on hand. 


Jal. MI. ILoudl’s Soms Co. 


Aw Sable, Mich. 














S J 











Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Quick Shipments. 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








7 Hardwood Lumber [y 
DENNIS BROS., 


Manufacturers ot 


All kinds of Michigan Hardwoods 


and 


NATIONAL Maple & Birch Flooring. 


If you have not received our prices on Birch flooring, write 
us atonce. They willinterest you. All thicknesses and pansaia 











GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 








Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY AND 
SPANISH CEDAR. 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS. 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
] nos. 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, Chelsea, Mass. r 








: : ~ 
{Riemeier Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











| Wanted Oak, Poplar craves. | 





and the demand for birch and ash from yard and 
manufacturing sources indicates that good stocks are 
none too plentiful, and, as prompt shipments are 
specified in numerous cases, it is believed there are 
no surplus stocks. No material advances in prices 
hinve been made, but quotations denote a very decided 
inclination to advance wherever there is an oppor- 
tunity. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand is as strong as at 
any time during the season but the trade, like other 
branches otf the industry, is being retarded greatly 
by the small number of ears offered. Orders are 
being kooked in such numbers as to cause dealers 
to state that it will be well into the winter before 
some of them are filled. Maple, bireh, basswood, oak 
and elm are all good sellers and shippers are paying 
especial attention to getting forward a generous sup- 
ply of these items. 

Euffalo, N. Y. The hardwood lumber trade is pros- 
perous in all branches where there is a fair amount of 
stock to be had. Here and there a_ fair lot 
of chestnut is in yard and a little ash is coming in. 
Maple stili grows in favor and promises to yield a 
hetter profit than it used te. Basswood improves faster 
than elm does, although both will be needed soon. All 
prices are steady. 

aan enn 

Boston, Mass. Trading in the hardwood market is 
only moderately active. Large consumers have a fair 
supply, but are constantly in the market for anything 
that looks attractive. Plain oak is in moderate eall 
and there is no activity in the demand for quartered 
oak. Both are steady in price. Brown ash is in fair 
eall. Mahogany is in steady request. Prices are firmly 
maintained, 

nnn 

Baltimore, Md. Hardwoods are still giving evi- 
dence of pronounced strength. Oak especially is 
eagerly sought, and the holder who ean furnish sup- 
plies early is in a position to place stocks in large 
quantities. The range of values continues steady. 

—eeeeer 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The general tone of the lumber 
market is one of strength and prices are strong, with 
no apparent chance of weakening. The leaders of the 
hardwood trade are oak, plain white and red, and 
quarter sawed, which have held their place in the 
front for many months, with their strongest claim for 
recognition in price—their shortness of suppiy—always 
the same. Poplar is far short of the wants of the 
trade and prices are considered high by consumers. 
Basswood is in good demand and the supply is scarcely 
equal to the wants of the trade. Buckeye is in good 
request, but the supply is limited. Ash is so scarce as 
to ke almost out of the market. Small lots are being 
received on orders, but not in such volume as to meet 
the desires of manufacturers. A few carloads of 
selected white ash for wagonmakers’ use were among 
the arrivals, but this was sold in advance at very high 
figures. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The demand for dry oak in this 
market exceeds the supply. Many manufacturers are 
looking for good oak for immediate delivery and 
this has a tendency to keep the price well up. Gum 
and other box boards are finding a good demand 
with prices steady. The higher grades of hard- 
wood for cabinet work and interior finish are finding 
a ready market. 
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Hemlock. 


Chicago. Some of the dealers here say that the 
hemlock demand is not quite as active as it has been 
and that prices are letting down a trifle. On a few 
items the price may be shaded as much as 50 cents 
from the list. Michigan manufacturers are enjoying 
a strong demand from eastern points and even some 
of the stock of the Wisconsin producers is moving in 
that direction. As far as can be learned there is no 
surplus of dry hemlock at the Wisconsin saw mills 
and manufacturers are not suffering from lack of 
orders, although the demand at times lately has been 
below what was expected. Cargo prices are substan- 
tially as last quoted, which is $17 for piece stuff 
Chieago delivery. 





BBA DLL OI 
Saginaw Valley. The hemlock situation is strained 
for the want of stock and of cars with which to move 
the stock in the hands of dealers and manufacturers. 
The market is exceptionally strong with a demand for 
all the stock offering, and prices are looking up even 
in view of the recent advance. 





New York. Inquiries appear to be coming in at a 
better rate than last week. Orders are now about 
equal to arrivals and the situation is a healthy one. 
Some large contracts are still behind and inquiries 
from suburban sources are evidence of the fact that 
assortments are uneven. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for hemlock is as strong 
as ever and the supply improves somewhat now, as the 
new cut is made to fill in the lengths that were left 
out last year by miscalculation. Odd sizes also are 
selling well, much of the stock going off green to 
facilitate the filling of orders. 

ore 

Boston, Mass. But little change can be reported 
in the market for eastern hemlock boards. Buyers are 
in the market for fair sized lots and are paying from 


$20 to $22. Offerings are not large. Very little is 

heard of Pennsylvania hemlock at the present time, as 

asking prices are too high for business in this section. 
naenrnn . 

Cleveland, Ohio. The demand for hemlock is heavy 
and dimensions are quoted at $21 in carload lots and 
$19.25 for short lengths and an additional dollar for 
each additicnal two feet in extra lengths, by water. 
The difficulty in getting boats for cargo lots has a 
tendency to make the demand exceedingly strong 
in comparison with the supply and the continual in- 
crease in the popularity of hemlock is most encourag- 


ing. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Receipts of poplar in this market are 
decidedly limited and consumers are taking eagerly 
everything that there is to offer. Dealers are able 
to buy only occasional lots and not always just what 
they want. There is a pronounced scarcity of firsts 
and seconds as well as culls, but common is slightly 
more plentiful, although demand is sufficient to care 
for all offerings. It is reported that the recent rains 
brought down only an average of three weeks’ run of 
logs at the iver mills, which makes the situation 
from a manufacturing standpoint decidedly discourag- 
ing. Lumber stocks at the mills are low and broken 
and prices on inch firsts and seconds have lately ad- 
vanced to $50 f. 0. b. Ohio river points. 





St. Louis, Mo. The demand for poplar is strong, 
but assortments in the various yards are badly 
broken. All grades and thieknesses are called for. 
Receipts of this lumber continue to be very light. 
The boxboard demand continues to be excellent, but 
like the other grades, it is scarce. Good prices are 
being asked and are being obtained. In fact, all 
grades and thicknesses of this wood are in request. 

inn 

New York. No change is reported, except that 
prospects appear better than two months ago. All 
grades and thicknesses are in fair demand, and prices 
hold their own without the slightest difficulty. <A 
little complaint is heard that certain mills are short 
of dry stocks. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The poplar trade is active, the de- 
mand being greater than the supply and likely to re- 
main so. Logs do not come in much. It is reported 
that some large producers are waiting the second year 
for their logs, so that they cannot be very valuable 
now. Prices are strong and appear to be freely paid 
by consumers. All grades sell almost equally well. 

Baltimore, Md. Poplar has lost none of its strength, 
stocks being called for in liberal proportions ‘and the 
returns remaining at figures that leave the manufac- 
turer a fair margin of profit. While the supplies in 
the hands of dealers are sufficiently large to meet 
the necessities of customers a econgestion does not 
exist, and lumber of good quality is quickly taken up. 
Stocks are going abroad in fairly large volume, and 
the domestic trade is being aided correspondingly. 

el 

Cleveland, Ohio. The demand for poplar has been 
such that a number of millmen have stopped taking 
orders for rough stuff. The price is stiff with an up- 
ward tendeney and the car shortage is such that this, 
together with the situation in rough material, has 
caused an advance in dressed poplar. One millman 
reports that he is almost 400 cars behind in his orders 
for rough poplar and does not know when he can 
get caught up. Bevel and drop siding are in par 
ticularly good demand and some of the mills report 
that they are oversold on some items. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


San Francisco. Few of the retail yards have more 
than a month’s supply of lumber on hand and many 
have less. Stocks are still badly broken, although 
receipts of fir from the north have kept up well dm 
ing the last two months. There have been fair arriv 
als of redwood with a good demand. There has been 
no further advance in the retail lumber market sine 
the ‘‘O’’ list was adopted September 5. Fir cargo 
is selling wholesale at about $1 above the base pric« 
of $22, San Francisco, domestic cargo list. Freights 
are steady coastwise at about $7.75 to San Francisco 
and $8.25 south. The mountain mills are rushing 
things, many running day and night to make up fo 
the late start this season, but they are seriously ham 
pered in making castern shipments by the fall short 
age of cars, which is worse than usual. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Cargo and local business is one 0! 
the chief features of the lumper market, although th« 
rail demand seems to continue unabated with a supe! 
abundance of orders offering at prices even better than 
list for the man who ean get hold of a ear to ship 
The great amount of building going on in the city is 
furnishing ‘a strong demand at good prices. The Cali 
fornia business seems to be limited only by the num 
ber of vessels obtainable and mills which never befor 
shipped a stick of lumber by water are now managing 
to get into the cargo trade. Australia is buying 2 
good deal of lumber and there is a big demand from 
the west coast, particularly Valparaiso. The report 
of the collector of customs for the Puget sound dis- 
trict for the fiscal month of September shows foreign 
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lumber shipments of 24,927,000 feet, as compared to 
9,659,000 feet in September, 1905; 15,633,000 feet in 
1904, 21,048,000 feet in 1903, 18,029,000 feet in 1902 
und 16,987,000 feet in 1901. Last month was the big- 
vest September in the history of the district in the 
olume of lumber shipments. For the nine months of 
906 shipments from the district amounted to 181,- 
i73,000 feet, as compared to 169,161,000 feet in 1905, 
86,619,000 feet in 1904 and 200,352,000 feet in 1902, 
ie banner year. Indications now are that there will 
no searcity of tonnage for the foreign business, 
hile the coastwise situation is being relieved by the 
harter of a number of vessels which have been in 
ie cannery trade during the summer. The latest of 
ese latter fixtures is the ship St. Paul, taken by 
\. J. Adams to load at Port Hadlock for San Fran- 
sco. She will carry about 1,500,000 feet and gets 
ie prevailing rate. Ordinarily vesseis of this class 
e kept idle during the winter months. 
Seattle, Wash. Orders are plentiful this week from 
10-cent territory and California. Car material 
ders are beyond the capacity of the mills. So great 
the demand for lumber in the districts from where 
: orders are received that the list is firm and some 
holesalers report offers at above list for prompt ship- 
ent. The car situation is worse than ever. Some 
ills are unable to get a car at all, while others, de- 
anding five a day, are getting one a week. Many of 
e smaller mills are closing while more have reduced 
eir output. California trade is chartering every sort 
craft that can be converted into a lumber carrier. 
fhe export trade is heavy and all cargo mills are full 
orders, 
Kansas.City, Mo. Representatives of western manu- 
turers in this territory are making practically no 
effort to secure orders, as it is out of the question for 
em to give any assurances as to when shipment can 
made. They are devoting their attention largely 
» endeavor to get shipment of long delayed orders so 
cir customers may receive the stock for this year’s 
trade, and the fall trade in fir, spruce and cedar has 
ecn very light as compared with the normal business. 
e situation with regard to California stock is bet- 
While the mills are low on stock, they are able 
handle a certain class and amount of business from 
this territory, and have been making shipments with a 
easonable degree of promptness. Prices on all coast 
stock are high and right up to list. 





Chicago. Very little stock from the coast is com- 
into this territory because of the western car 
rtage and as a result there is a good demand for 
thing that is offered, as an occasional transit car 
fir or spruce is sold readily at full prices. Owing 
he recent advance in logs a corresponding advance 
iortly expected in their product. Little California 
lumber is available, as cars for shipment are not 
and and the demand from San Francisco and other 
nts on the coast is sufficient to practically absorb 
mill output of that state. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The trade in leading far western 
is continues to be as large as the ear conditions 
permit. With a water route available it would be 
to make this lumber solve the shortage problem 
a long time, even though San Francisco is now 
ving on the supply largely. Fir, spruce, redwood 
Sugar pine all sell well. 
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Southern Pine. 





Louis, Mo. The demand for southern pine 
sick ean seareely be said to be seasonable, though 
mills have fully as much business as they can 
ii le satisfactorily on account of the present marked 
an inereasing shortage in the car supply. There 
coi-inues to be an active and pressing demand for 
‘ inds of special bill stuff, export material, pole 
st and all sizes of regular dimensions, the demand 
for No. 1 dimension stock from the yard trade being 
ex eptionally pressing at prices flush on the list of 
J 18. The left hand side of the list continues 
0 in fair demand with a liberal amount of this 
Finish continues rather scarce 
a prices show continued improvement. The car 
Slination is growing steadily worse and some of the 
manufaeturers located at points where there are no 
competitive lines report wretched service in the way 
of cmpty equipment. Some report less than 25 per- 
cent of their actual needs in equipment received. Sev- 
eral of the large mills in the Lake Charles district 
are still closed down on account of the labor troubles. 
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Chicago. ‘There is a fairly satisfactory volume of 
business in this territory and yellow pine mill represen- 
tatives say that they are in receipt of some good sized 
mquiries for beth rough and dressed lumber. ‘The 
railroad demand has abated but little, as car building 
and railway repair and construction are going ahead 
without interruption. In yard stock demand some 
betterment is also observed, as country trade has 
shown no small amount of activity at various points 
and retail dealers have been able to get out quite a 
little lumber. With their crops out of the way the 
farmers in Indiana and central and southern Illinois 
will no doubt become good buyers of lumber for 
heeded repairs and improvements, although much de- 
pends on the character of the weather. Prices are 
decidedly weak on some items and reasonably firm on 


others, it being evident that with plenty of cars and 
more prompt delivery values would be still weaker. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand for yellow pine yard 
stock has been more active during the last week than 
heretofore. The orders are coming from dealers who 
are having some improvement in their trade and who 
are needing the stocks quickly to take care of this de- 
mand, as retail ‘stocks are rather low, the dealers 
having been buying from hand to mouth for the last 
two months, Any activity in retail circles will result 
in business for the manufacturers from now on, and 
the yellow pine people here are of the opinion that if 
the weather remains mild there will be a fair volume 
of business for the next month or six weeks. The 
eall is still largely for dimension and as this item is 
universally scarce at the mills there is more or less 
delay in making shipment of orders containing any 
large amounts of dimension. The main delay in mak- 
ing shipment, however, is the car shortage which has 
been more severe since October than at any previous 
time this season. Some mills are not getting more 
than 25 percent of their requirements, and it is doubt- 
ful if the general average will be as much as 50 per- 
cent of requirements through October. All southern 
pine people here say the car situation has never been 
worse. 





New Orleans, La. With a decidedly steadier tone it 
is now pretty well assured that the recent storm dam- 
age will not affect prices unfavorably. Demand is re- 
ported brisk, with prices steady and fairly satis- 
factory. Where there has been any variation in quo- 
tations it appears to have been generally in the right 
direction, based usually upon a stipulated prompt 
delivery. Heavy demand for car material is still re- 
ported. Export prices are said to be unchanged over 
last week, with demand brisk. Car supply is woefully 
short. 

Boston, Mass. The southern pine market has de- 
veloped a firmer tone during the week, although sales 
at higher prices are not reported as yet. Timbers are 
well held with demand fair. No large schedules have 
been reported in the market this week. Demand for 
yellow pine flooring has been very fair and offerings 
are not large. 
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Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men take a hope- 
ful view of the situation and express themselves as 
reassured as to the outlook. While the present vol- 
ume of business does not exceed moderate proportions 


locally, the range of values is in the main well sus-: 


tained and the trade is in fair shape. 
——eeeeae 

Cleveland, Ohio. The moving of the cotton in the 
south seems to be producing an extraordinary car 
shortage and as a consequence the demand for yellow 
pine is continually growing while the supply in this 
market is not overabundant. Prices remain firm with 
many inquiries for good orders in the market. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York Mill representatives report a stronger 
Situation than two or three weeks ago and some 
wholesalers also say their shippers are not as anxious 
for new business as they were a short time ago. 
While present business may not be large, the outlook 
is more encouraging than last month. A satisfactory 
volume of business was taken last week and some 
large blocks of stock are on the way for immediate 
consumption. - 


Boston, Mass. Prices are very well held and from 
advices received from large southern mills it is 
thought that values may be higher within the next 
few weeks. The majority of southern mills show no 
anxiety to take on long time contracts at present mar- 
ket quotations. There is a steady demand for parti- 
tion and ceiling. 

_—eeeeeere 


Baltimore, Md. North Carolina pine stocks are 
being called for in fairly large quantities, but the 
receipts are also liberal, and the supplies in hand 
show no signs of diminution. By far the. larger part 
of the available space is taken up with stocks and 
orders are promptly filled. Notwithstanding the lib- 
eral supplies, however, the range of values continues 
firm and no signs of demoralization are discernible. 








Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. Cypress is the most in demand of 
the hardwoods. The requests for this wood come from 
the planing mills and sash and door factories prin- 
cipally. The demand is greatly in excess of the sup- 
ply. There is only a small amount of select in the 
market. The same conditions apply to shop. Those 
grades that at other times are hard to sell are now 
being called for freely. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress stocks are coming broken 
badly on common, and mixed orders for yard stock 
containing boards and fencing are being delayed to 
some extent. ‘The shortage is marked on factory stock, 
and factory bills are hard to handle promptly. In 
yard stock there seems to be a fair assortment, but 
lath are scarce and it is hard to place orders for 
cypress lath in straight cars. The demand is not as 











Ahead of the Procession 


as usual. 


““Dwight Special” 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 
the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market. 
Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


30 years experience. 


Sole Manufacturers, 














If you want 
Quick Service 
drop usa line for 
we make a 
specialty of 


WISCONSIN 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red and White 
Oak. Our milling is perfect and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 


American Trust Bldg., 
Clark and Monroe sts, Chicago. 


Telephone, 
Central 6720. 














HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


MAPLE and BIRCH. 


Thoroughly kiln dried, end matched, bored, 
hollow backed and bundled. Complete stock of 
HEMLOCK LUMBER and LATH. 


Foster- Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WIS. 

















Hardwood Lumber 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN. 


Write us for prices on red and white oak, gum, basswood, 
birch, elm, maple. We still have for sale a few items of 1905 
stock, such as 1", 2”’ and 244” maple, 1” curly birch, and 2”’ and 
244" plain and red birch—all choice stock and bone dry. 

* Let us have your inquiries. 


G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1717 Railway Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 
HEATH - WITBECK Co. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
Northern and Southern Varieties. 






































General Offices: 
Willoughby Building, 
6 Madison St.. CHICAGO. 


Yards: 
Thebes, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone. Central 5916. 











Our Planing Mill is running 


Sanford & pF. ai 
Treadway ; BASSW00D 


Mixed Cers Mouldings, 
Menominee, Mich. etting: ene outahanes Seunte. 
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WE ARE 
Advertising For You. 


In September we commence talking to over two million 
nine hundred thousand of the most intelligent, enterprising 
farmers of our country about the superiority of PILKIN’S 
BARN PAINT. 

The talk is both interesting and convincing. Such high 
class, influencial Journals as Orange Judd Farmer, Successful 
Farming, Up-to-date Farming and Farm Life and many others 
of equal standing are being used. ‘This means that those who 
are able to buy will be reached and persuaded, 

Every advertisement and the whole follow-up plan sends 
the interested ones to you, Mr. Dealer. It is all so direct, 
vigorous, and continuous that it is simply bound to create 
business in your neighborhood, 

Grasp your opportunity—have a stock on hand when the 
inquiries come in and you are sure to make sales. Write us 
for details of the advertising plan and for prices, ete. 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 


Faint and Color Makers. Originators of Barn Paint. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


FOUNDED 1868. 











The kind that stand 
the wear. 

Colors guaranteed not 
to fade or run. 

Printed or litho- 
graphed on Paper, Card- 
board, Cioth and Fiber; 
any size and number of 
colors. 

Edges can be folded 
on the Fiber sign which 
adds extra strength. 

Designs and samples 
sent free of charge. 

Get next to our Car- 
penter Aprons and 
Horse Covers. 


The Massillon Sign & Show Print Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO. J 





























mea KENTUCKY HARDWOODS “iE 
SPECIAL 


Here is a list of some special dry stock for 
which we want orders 


QUICK: 


1” Quartered Oak 1s & 2s Com. and Cull 
1” Plain Oak 1s & 2s and No.3 Common 
14%” Plain Oak No.2 and No.3 Common 
1%” Ash No. 2 Common. 
1% 











¥%” Ash No. 1 and No. 2 Common. 


GUM, CYPRESS, POPLAR 


All Grades and Thicknesses 
Rough and Dressed. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















The Sort of | 
Talk that Counts 


most is that backed with the goods 
and the reason we want to be 
heard just now is because we have 
a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well 
assorted and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 








Free Our descriptive Booklet 
tells you all about the 
BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
A minute of your time to 
cheerfully tell you all Free 
aboutthem. :: :: H 


write the postal card giv- 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


ing us your address. We 
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active as during last October, but is fair, and the 
mills report an ample supply of orders which are taken 
at full list prices. The car shortage is bothering to 
quite an extent and shipments will drag more or less 
through the month on this account. 
aS50L22.22 eee 

New Orleans, La. <A slight lull in cypress was noted 
during the last few days of last week, when orders 
booked fell rather shoit of the record breaking pace 
that has been maintained since July. This week, how- 
ever, the sales booked were restored to normal. De- 
mand just now is for the better grades of stock. The 
movement to interior markets is somewhat restricted 
by a relapse of the car situation. First and second 
clears are in active demand. Common stock is searce. 
Prices for all are firm. 

eee 

Chicago. The cypress men are having a moderate 
demand in the city and in the aggregate their orders 
are fairly satisfactory, but their trade in the country 
is not up to expectations. Tank lumber is selling at a 
good rate and brings full prices, as do other items on 
the list. There is some call also for factory stock. 
Country retailers have been having a better demand 
in the past week and are likely to be in the market 
for additional supplies before long. 


———eeeeee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a strong tone to the mar- 
ket for cypress, with prices well maintained and a 
tendency to advance. The demand for cypress is grow- 
ing, and where in the past a few firms controlled the 
trade almost every dealer in the city now handles 
cypress. An approximate estimate of the volume of 
business transacted at this point would show an aver- 
age of 300 earloadsta month. The demand for firsts 
and seconds is not heavy, but shop is in strong re- 
quest, principally for millwork. Arkansas yellow is 
foremost in transactions, as the price at this point is 
less than that of the Louisiana red, which stands first 
in the estimation of experts for working qualities. 

nnn 

Buffalo, N. Y. The usual fair demand for eypress 
continues, with not much prospect of material change 
in the trade. 

DLL III 

Boston, Mass. The demand is only moderately ae- 
tive, but the tone continues steady and no decline is 
looked for during the remainder of this year. Dry 
stock is not in large offering. For inch ones and twos 
quotations are made at $46.25 to $48. 

wAnnnnnn 

Baltimore, Md. The cypress market is in fair shape, 
stocks being called for liberally. All the manufae- 
turers who have stumpage enough to keep them 
going express themselves as being satisfied with con- 
ditions. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. There is an increased inquiry for Wash- 
ington red eedar shingles, but few are offered. Lately 
there has been an occasional car of standards for sale 
in transit, but clears are decidedly searce. Handlers 
of coast shingles report that the railroads have been 
giving better dispatch to shipments lately, but that 
cars for loading are as short as ever at the western 
end. Prices are $3.43 for clears and $2.86 for stand- 
ards. White cedar shingles are in better demand and 
are steadily firming up in price. Extra white cedars 
are quoted at $3 at the mili or $3.25 Chicago delivery; 
standards at $2.10 to $2.15 at the mill or $2.30 Chi- 
cago, while No. 1 are quoted at 90 cents to $1.10 at 
the mill. Lath are firm and unchanged, No. 1 white 
pine being in the best of demand at $5 and upward, 
while No. 1 norway and No. 1 mixed are quoted at 
$4.75; No. 1 hemlock and No. 2 white pine at $4.50 
and No. 2 mixed $4.25. 








Minneapolis, Minn. There is not such a strenuous 
demand for shingles, but the supply of transit cars 
is so seanty that the situation is as strong as ever. 
Prices are not weakened in the least. There are almost 
no clears to be had, and only a few stars are in transit, 
being snapped up about as soon as offered. The freight 
blockade shows no signs of loosening, and until it does 
shingle prices will hold steady. 

eee 

Los Angeles, Cal. Shingles have been lively for 
more than a month. They are still selling at $2.35 over 
the rail at San Pedro, and the demand is heavy. The 
custom house report shows that 13,699,000 were re- 
ceived in September. 

During September 2,830,000 lath were received, and 
they are still remarkably high. ‘They range anywhere 
from $3.50 to $3.75 at wholesale, and are rather 
searee, 

PAs 

San Francisco. Immense amounts of green redwood 
shingles could be sold here at $2.25 at ship’s tackle if 
they could be delivered promptly. The steam schoon- 
ers. prefer lumber as a cargo and _ deliveries of 
shingles have heen very light for some time, although 
the mills are doing their best to supply the Pacific 
coast and eastern demand. Fir lath are in brisk de- 
mand at about $3 a thousand on the wharf, San Fran- 
cisco, and there is not an oversupply. 

eee 

Tacoma, Wash. Many of the wholesalers report an 

excellent demand for red cedar shingles at firm prices, 














which range from the bureau price of $1.90 for stars 


and $2.25 for clears up to $2 for stars and $2.35 for 
clears. Shingle logs are high and firm and not overly 
abundant. Quite a number of mills are shut down, 
unable to get cars. Shipments are reported much easier 
via Minnesota Transfer than via Billings, the latter 
being practically nil. There are plenty of shingles on 
hand if they could be moved. Conditions are such, 
however, that there is no prospect that prices will get 
lower than they are now for a long time. 

Seattle, Wash. While the car shortage has caused 
many of the shingle mills to close down and others t« 
curtail their output, orders are being received about 
equal to the present output. Stocks are being accumu 
lated in the yards and those in a position to say ex 
press the belief there will be a good surplus of shingles 
when the mills close on December 22, as is fully ex 
pected. Prices are firm and some wholesalers clain 
they are getting an advance on the bureau list for 
transits. ‘There is no relief from the car shortage i: 
sight. 
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Kansas City, Mo. There is nothing new in the rei 
cedar shingle situation; the supply of transits via 
Billings is next to nothing, and orders placed on the 
coast are badly delayed. Some cars are coming via 
Minnesota Transfer and the dealers are glad to pay th 
extra local freight in order to get them. Prices are 
stiff at $3.01 to $3.06 for stars and $3.53 for clears on 
60-cent rate. Jobbers here look for shingles to be 
scarce through the month. 
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New Orleans, La. Heavy selling of both shingles 
and lath continues and depleted stocks are still the 
rule. Cypress men report only 6-inch bests, 3-inch 
primes and moderate stocks of clippers and economics 
on the yards. The movement is active and the demand 
still brisk. Lath show little change. Stocks are low 
and mixed cars the rule, from which few if any ex- 
ceptions are noted. Prices of both shingles and lath 
are firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers report a growing 
scarcity of red cedars, consignments being small, few 
and far between. Some of the dealers have not re- 
ceived lists in three weeks, which is not considered 
encouraging for the future supply. There is no de- 
viation in the strong demand that has prevailed for 
some time, perfections being in especially good eall. 
Clears are wholesaling at $3.75 and stars at $3.25. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle problem continues to 
perplex the trade and is not likely to be solved right 
away. All that can be done is to get hold of every- 
thing that offers and urge the red cedar mills to send 
everything this way that will come. There will be 
some hemlock and a few white cedars to help. 

BOBO ITO 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is better 
than it was and prices have developed additional 
strength during the week. Cedar extras are quoted at 
$3.50 and a few are asking $3.55 to $3.60, but sales at 
the two last named quotations are not reported. For 
clears $3 is asked. Lath are very firmly held under 
a good demand and small offerings. One of the best 
mills is quoting $4.50 for 15<-inch and two others are 
not offering lath at present. One of the Boston dealers 
states that he does not think he could buy good 1%- 
inch slab lath at less than $4.50 for prompt shipment. 
One and a half inch is quoted at $4, although a few 
mills. want $4.25. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. If the shingle situation in Cleve- 
land is not relieved soon shingles will not be obtain- 
able at any price. While local dealers have excep- 
tionally large orders placed for transit ears of 5 to 2 
red cedar shingles, many of the yards are entirely 
out. Heretofore the demand for red cedar *A*s, 
eurekas and white cedar shingles was comparatively 
light. Now everything is going most lively and 
dealers cannot keep up with their orders. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in this line lies in the inability to 
get cars delivered. One concern reports having nine 
cars reported by the railway company as being in 
the city from the 3rd to the 10th of this month and 
up to the 17th not one was delivered. The |:th 
situation is firm with an increasing demand. (on- 
siderable quantities are coming in by water. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. There is a strong demand for tight bar 
rel staves of all kinds and prices are steadily firm. 
The stock yards packers are not using tierces and 
pork barrels to any extent as yet, but coopers around 
the city are buying cooperage heavily against an ex 
pected active demand for packages. Cars are scarce 
in the south and shipments are delayed. Buyers who 
have lately been south say that there are few staves 
for sale, as nearly the entire stock has been contracted 
for. Prices are unchanged. In slack cooperage the 
apple barrel trade has been a disappointment and 
there are heavy offerings of staves and coiled elm 
hoops, with a consequent lowering of values on both 


items. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. Prices of cooperage remain wl 
changed but quite firm. There will be a large wine 
crop and this will give the coopers a steady business 
for several months. No changes have been noticed 12 
prices of eastern cooperage within the week, and the 
demand from the north is slackening up somewhat. 


